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The Middle School: 
A Significant Mutation 



O^NE occupational hazard — 
and reward — of school work is the necessity 
to recognize, to accept » and to help shape 
change. Education is susceptible to change, 
' and, indeed, should welcome change, for to 
adapt to the varying demands of the times is 
a mandatory and most difficult function of 
schooling. 

Persons in school work are sometimes 
able to distinguish an important » definite, 
and significant change. Such a mutation 
seems to have developed in recent years in 
the organizational structure of the school. 
This variation in structure relates to the 
change of critical interest and support from 
the traditional junior high school organiza- 
tion and program to a newer structure and 

, approach advocated in the middle school 

** movement. 

The traditional junior high school orga- 
nization and program h'ave for some years 
caused much concern. This level of school- 
ing has seemed to some to be too much 
influenced by the high school curriculum and 
thereby not adequately to have met the needs 
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of the junior high school aged learner. The 
earlier maturation rate of today s youngsters 
has also stimulated much recent and current 
tl^ought and research at this level of school- 
ing. 

Observation of and experience with 
sixth graders suggest that they are more 
compatible with seventh and eighth graders 
than with upper elementary children* More- 
over, the maturity of ninth graders seems 
much more compatible with that of high 
school students than with seventh and eighth 
grade youngsters* In addition^ the ninth 
grade program appears to resemble more 
closely the high school program; for ex- 
ample, the computation of Carnegie units 
begins at this level. Such indications seem 
to reinforce the need for critical atten**on to 
needed adaptations in structure, program, 
staff, and facilities at this transitional level 
of schooling. Out of such concern and in- 
terest has emerged the impressive and bur- 
geoning middle school movement. 

Most of the 32 articles in this book 
of selected readings appeared in the Decem- 
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bcr 1973 issue of Ediu ational Leudership, on 
the theme. "Middle School in the Making?" 
Several of the 'jontributions appeared in 
curlier issues of the journal, and ari» included 
here as represt^nting important harbingers 
of this Important curricular and orjjaniza- 
tional adjustment. 

Rich Ratources Are Available 

Included herein also an* four new and 
original contributions to the volume, the 
introduction by William M. Alexander; an 
article prepared by Conrad F. Toepfer en- 
titled. "Curriculum Planning Priorities for 
the Middle^ School"; "Programs for Emerging 
Adolescent Learners " written by Joseph C. 
Bondi. jr.. for the ASCD Working Group on 
the Middle School and the Emerging Adoles- 
cent Learner, and "Middle School Research 
I9b8-1974 : A Review of Substantial Studies/' 
by Jon W. Wiles and Julia Thomason. We 
felt that the first statement was needed to 
place the middle school movement within 
the broader perspective of historical change 
in education. The second statement was re- 
ouested as a means of distilling and express- 
ing in a single source some of the rich and 
inultifaceted elements now increasingly util- 
ized In the curricular resources of the middle 
school. The third statement demonstrates 
the continuing commitment of ASCD in the 
ongoing development of the middle school. 
-The fourth article is an update on the signifi- 
cant research being conducted on the middle 
:a*hcK>L 

Contributions to this volume are pre- 
sented in five sections: 

1. Why the Middle School? Rationale 

2. The Middle School: What Is It? 

3. Middle Schoolers and Their Teachers 

4. Curriculum for the Middle School 
.'i. Middle Schools in Action, 

The reader Is invited to explore further 
the writings of many of the outstanding con- 



tributors to this work. Additional authors 
and resources are frequently refenrcd to in 
the following pages and may be used to 
round out the full picture of the promise, the 
problems, the* structure, and the program of 
the middle school. Even a cursory examina- 
tion will reveal that this field is a new and 
open one. with a growing body of literature 
and other supportive resources. 

The decision to publish this book of 
readings was based upon the instant and 
almost unprecedented demand for additional 
copies of the Dec^ember 1973 issue of Educa- 
ttumd Leadcmhtp following its distribution 
to members and subscribers. This demand 
setws to have continued, as evidenced by 
many orders and inquiries. Because the Asso- 
ciation must be vigilant in meeting the needs 
and concerns of its constituencies, serious 
notice has been taken of these signs of con- 
tinuing interest in the middle school area. 
As a result this anthology is offered as one 
means of furthering interest in, and an 
understanding of, this significant develop- 
ment In the structure and program of this 
segment of the common school. 

We express our gratitude to all the con- 
tributors to this anthology who have con- 
sented to this further usage of their material. 
We are especially appreciative of the coopera- 
tion of Dr. Alexander, Dr. Toepfer, Dr. BondL 
Dr. Wiles, and Ms. Thomason for their gen- 
erous response to our expression of need. 

Special acknowledgment is also due 
to Maurice R. Ahrcns, Professor Emeritus, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, who, as 
a member of the ASCD Publication!* Com- 
mittee, drew up the original plan for the 
December 1973 issue of Educational Leader- 
ship on • Middle School in the Maljing?" 

Ours is a time of change in education. 
This volume will help the reader to defme the 
need and to understand the potential struc- 
ture and pix)gram for such change in a new 
and significant area of schooling. 

—Robert R. Leeper. Associate Direc- 
tor and Editor, Association for Supervision 
and Currictdim Devehpmcnt. 
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The Middle School Emerges 



Watching . even abetting, the 
emergence of the new middle school Hince 
1^60 has been interesting indeed. We may 
be witnessing a long needed resolution of 
the dilemmas created by the graded school 
ladder and its various rungs and tevetsi. Con» 
fused as the middle school movement has 
been by continuing controversies and uncer- 
tainties about grade organizations, enroll- 
tnent and building problems, and desegrega^^ 
tion plans, its focus on the transition from 
childhood to adolescence gives the move- 
ment validity and significance. This new 
volume of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development is welcomed 
as evidence t)oth of the widespread interest 
in the middle sch<H>l and of thb commitment 
of ASCD to its continuing emergence as a 
significant phase of American education. 

Burgeoning in numl)ers only recently, 
tcHlay's model of a really transitional middle 
school has been lonn in the making. Its 
origins are inexiricably related io those of 
the junior high school it is replacing, or per- 
haps reforming. Although the junior high 
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school was first proposed at the turn of the 
century, as a means of extending secondary 
education downward* and this goal it 
achieved all too well, it, too, was seen by 
many as a transitional or bridge school 
Usually classified, staffed, scheduled, and 
programmed as a secondary school, however, 
the junior high school tended to neg^t the 
bridging function and herein arose the de- 
mands for its reform or replacement. But 
not ail junior high, intermediate, or upper 
elementary schools, as they were variously 
called, were modeled after the high school, 
and it was in the more transitional models 
that many features of the middle school 
developed. For example, long before the 
current middle school movement, the Skokie 
Junior High School of the Winnetka. Illinois. 
Ktemenlary School District enrolled children 
in grades 6-8. provided "survey" or short-term 
exploratory courses, utilized team teaching 
and modular scheduling, had student "enter- 
prises" as special intcre-st activities, and 
featured individualized instruction using 
materials developed within the school organi* 
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nation. Such schools were relatively few In 
number but their prtigrams were forerunners 
of many emergent middle schools of the 
current decade. 

Focuft on the Trantittonat Yaars 

In the early 1960s mounting difis^atin- 
faction with the discontinuity of elementary 
and secondary schools and the resultant 
probtems of children in moving from level 
to level, along with widespread criticism of 
schooling in general, and the search for inno- 
vations and alternatives createcji a receptive 
chmate for middle school proposal -4 and re- 
organizations. My 1968 suivt7 identified 
1101 niidtlfe schools, classified on the basis 
of grade organization, which was more than 
twice the tmmber William Cuff had identified 
two years earluT and less than half the num- 
ber^ Ronald Kealy was to identify two years 
later. One guesses from local and state re* 
ports that the number may have doubled 
again, perhaps to some 4.000. in 1974. 
altht>ugh there is no comparable survey 
available. But the more significant develop- 
ment, in my opinion* is the evidence from 
the* literature and from firsthand contact 
with many middle schools that the move* 
ment today is more than the gnide reorgani- 
zation ii tended to be in 1968— that the tiue 
foc us of the middle school on the transitional 
years is catching on and being reflected in 
practice. 

The power of the middle school move- 
mvni may lie in the lack of uniformity of the 
new organizations. Although one can be dis* 
mayed hy the evidence that mavy so^atled 
middle schools are really traditio.ial junior 
high schools with only the grades Included 
changed, one can also be pleased by the 
evidence elsewhere of local invention and 
Experimentation with new and exciting prac* 
tices» Should forces of accreditation and 
standardization bring about uniformity as 
to the grades included, the program offered, 
the instructional organization and system, 
and the physical facilities, the middle school 
also may in time become institutionalized » 
obsolescent, and a target for reform. As of 
today, the new middle school, being less 



hampered by tradition and standardization, 
offers educators and their communities an 
attractive opportunity to create educational 
structures and processes adapted to present 
needs and adaptable for future ones. 

There are. of course, some central guide- 
lines which each local planning group may 
need to consider in developing the program 
and structure to meet its educational priori* 
ties. The first of these relates to the planning 
process itself. Too many reorganized middle 
schools were created out of expediency with- 
out a carefully developed plan— these in gen- 
eral are the schools that changed only the 
grades included. Fortunately many schools 
so created have become or are becoming aood 
middle schools because planning followed the 
reorganization it would have more logically 
and easily preceded. 

Itfeaa To Be Considered 

The articles in this volume suggest many 
ideas to be considered in the establishment 
of middle school planning processes. The 
following deserve special emphasis: 

1. As a critical link in the chain of 
continuous progress education, the middle 
school should be planned with full considera- 
tion of the levels it bridges. Planning groups 
should represent the entire chain of elemen- 
tary-middlc'-high school education. 

2. In view of the critical need for par- 
ental and general community assistance in 
the development and operation of the middle 
school, as early and full participaUon as pos- 
sible should be sought. 

3. The total range of planning— goal 
setting, curriculum designing, curriculum 
implctnentation* and evaluati(m, with ade- 
quate oppw;i:^nity for feedback in each pha^ 
—should be anticipated in setting up the 
planning mechanisms. Time schedules for 
preliminary plans, planning processes prior 
to <ichool opening, and planning processes 
during operation, are needed* 

Another set of guidelines has to do with 
the goals of the new middle school. Clearly 
these goals must be related to the particular 
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educational needs of an age population in 
transition from childhood to adolesceripe. 
Articles in this volume and elsewhere identify 
many of the^ needs, and local planning 
groups should be expected to interpret the 
research and literature in terms of their own 
children and community. 

The critical guideline is for the planning 
groups and the operational staffs to recognize 
fully the transitional nature of the middle 
school and its population and to provide the 
wide variety of programs and services needed 
to match the highly variable and changing 
characteristics d children in the middle. It 
is in its range of individual differences that 
the middle school has a measure of unique* 
ness and ^ corresponding justification and 
challenge. Because of the facts of its popu* 
lation> the middle srhool should be expected 
to give special emphasis to programs and 
services serving the personal development 
needs of the "tweenager." And it is here too 
that curriculum plans reflecting continuums 
of objectives, skills, and concepts bbcome 
particularly critical so that students at videly 
varying entry points on the continuums may 
be helped to move forward smoothly atid suc- 
cessfully. 

A third set of central guidelines relates to 
the staff of the middle school. Teachf r edu- 
cation institutions are in the early stages of 
developing preservice programs. Many types 
of in-service programs of varying quality are 
being utilized. Needed teacher competencies 
have been identified in part* and training 
-programs may w^ell reflect these more fully 
in the future. Undoubtedly continued re* 
search and experimentation will help to pro- 
vide more middle school personnel sympa- 
thetic to the goals of the movement, compe- 
tent and interested in working with middle 
school children » and committed to the con* 
tinuous progress education which the middle 
school is intended to facUitate. The need 
for such personnel is indeed urgent. 



What It NsMfed? 

What then has been aicomplished by 
the middle school movement as of t975, and 
ii'hat may he ahead for it*> In general, I be- 
lieve we may feel encouraged about the past 
15 years of middle school development and 
optimistic about its future. True, some middle 
schools are not significantly different from 
or better than their predecessor organiza- 
tions; neither are they worse. Many of these 
and other middle schools are valiantly trying 
to achieve the promis<? of the movement — 
to become better schools for childcen in tran- 
sition from childhood to adolescence* and 
thereby to tie together better the entire pro- 
gram of schooling through the high school. 
And still other middle schools, increasing in 
number, are really demonstrating the. quali- 
ties and the successes that we have dreamed 
about. Research evidence is scant* as it has 
been for other forms of educational organiza* 
lion, but it seems fav(»rable in results and 
growing in quantity. 

What is needed ahead includes careful 
study of such sources as are contained in 
this volume, informed and purposeful plan- 
ning and evaluation ofamore and more 
middle schools, development of more and 
better personnel training programs^ and con- 
tinued exploration, evaluation, and support 
of the movement by the profession and by 
local communities. With these steps, 1 be- 
lieve that the middle school movement will 
survive and indeed strengthen schooling by 
helping it become a successful forward in- 
cline toward continued learning for every 
student. The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development and the authors 
of these articles give the movement further 
impetus by this publication. 

—William M. Alexander, Professor of 
Education. University of Florida, Cainestnlle. 
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Middle School in the Making 



Recently i vkited the Louns- 

berry Hollow I^iddii* SchtKil in New Jersey. 
As t talked casualty with students and teach- 
ers, it seemed to me that a feeling of excite- 
ment and enthusiasm permeated the entire 
school. One student respondcni to the inevi- 
table question of how she liked her school 
with this br^ef but descriptive reply. "It is 
really neat." Her response seemed to sum 
up the feeling I have sensed amon^ trunses- 
cents and adults in so many middle schools 
which I have been privileged to visit through- 
out the nation. 

It was the same feeling I experienced as 
I listened to a faculty team leader from the 
Rupert Nock Middle School in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, as he told me of his joy in 
teaching in the middle school. It was the 
same feeling I received from an urban prin- 
cipal in Detroit, Michigan, as he descnbed 
the favorable change in student and teacher 
attitude at the recently implemented Pelham 
Middle School. It occurred to me that, after 
many years of commitment to the belief that 
schools in the middle could be exciting, dy- 
namic, arid effective, this concept was begin- 
ning to come of age. 

Since the early 1960*s when pioneer 
schools in Ccntervllle. Ohio: Barrington, Illi* 
nols; Eagle Grove. Iowa; Mt. Kisco, New York; 
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and Upper St. Clair. Pennsylvania, suddenly 
emerged, there has been much discussion 
regarding the middle school. Many educators^ 
have<Iescribed this movement as a new con- 
cept. Rather^ I suggest it is a 70*year-old 
cojic-ept rededlcated to its basic principles. 
Certainly, the fundamental idea that this 
should be a school designed for youngsters 
in transition from childhood to adolescence 
is just as accurate today as it was in the early 
decades of this cenmry. Outstanding schools* 
vvhetlier they arc junior high or middle 
schools, have one common element: a pro* 
gram liniquely designed for the transescenl 
learner. 

The middle school movement has 
emerged rapidly. As more and more middle 
schools are organized and implemented, some 
educators express the belief that the middle 
school movement is simply a convenient 
excuse to erect new buildings or to achieve 
racial balance. Others insist that concern 
for age characterises is the ^ chief factor 
responsible for changb. 

Realistically, all of these various opin- 
ions have validity. The impetus for wide- 
spread reorganization of any institution in 
our society rarely can be attributed to a single 
or even a few causal factors. The mushroom- 
ing reorganization of middle schools is no 
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exception. There are at least three significant 
forces motivating efforts of educators to re- 
define the function of schools in the middle. 

1. There is a growinR body of knowledge 
relating to the characteristics Of boys and girls 
in late childhood iind early .Idolescpnce that Is 
causing a" reaffirmation of the principle of 
uniqueness espoused by early junior high lead- 
ers. The fact that biological maturation is oc- 
curring at an earlier age adds to its impact. 

2. There ore significant changes in ovx 
culture such as population shifts, population 
mobility, the dream of racial equality, develop- 
mentis in transportation and communication, 
and the' forces involved in a developing tech* 
nology which are prompting a reconsideration of 
'school building as well as organizational pattern. 

3. There is a growing realization that 
schools in the middle have become rigid and 
institutionalized. A variety of developing edu- 
cational concepts such as continuous learner 
progress, flexible schedules, nongradlng. inter- 
discipline curriculum, cooperative planning and 
teaching, and affective programs appear more 
likely to succeed in a revised framework. 

Currant Status 

There is considerable difficulty in assess- 
ing status or evaluating effectiveness of a 
movement as complex and recent as the 
rniddle school. Limited research results have 
been encouraging: however, the results have 
not supported the excessive claims made by 
many advocates. Personal observation of 
numerous middle schools provides the im> 
pression that schools which have been care- 
fully planned and designed by committed 
teachers have been quite successful; con- 
versely, those schools hurriedly planned and 
implemented with little, concern for age char- 
acteristics or program appear as ''changes in 
name*' only. 

ii k difficult to generalize in this sense; 
nevertheless, it is impressive to note the 



growing number of successful middle schools 
in urban areas such as Detroit, Michigan; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Fort W^th, 
Texas; and Decatur. Bahama. Similarly, one 
can report mmy effective suburban middle 
schools exemplified by those located ki 
fioward County, Maryland; Upper St. Clfdt^ 
Pennsylvania; and Jamesville-DeWttt, New\ 
York. While these are just a few examples ' 
of successful middle schools found in vastly 
different socioeconomic areas, I bdieve it 
does corifirm the point that effective middle 
school education can be more than mere 
speculation. 

Despite the paucity of statistical evi- 
dence regarding middle school effectiveness, 
there have been a number of positive out- 
comes which can be cited. In this regard, 
the middle sdiool movement has: 

• Prompted a reconsideration of the pur< 
pose and programs for the transescent learner 

• Provided our society with a means to 
adjust to the pluralistic needs of its citi;e:enry 

• Enabled teachers to emphasize learners 
rather than structure 

• Pioneered organization and learning 
strategics ^ 

• Caused state departments of education, 
univcrstties. and the public to reassess basic 
positions 

• Reaffirmed the concept that a unique 
level of .education exists between the elementary 
and high school levels 

• Provided a catalyst for change and ar- 
ticulation of the total K-12 program 

• Established a convenient vehicle for the 
employment of promising instructional concepts 
such as open education, continuous learner 
progress, and nongradtng ^ 

• Created opportunihes for educaUonal 
alternatives within the public school system 

• Provided potential for future growth and 
development. 

The middle school is "in the making " 
In many respects, this movement might be 
compared to the mercurial nature of the 
transescent. The movement is replete with 
a growing enthusiasm, interest, desire to 
achieve, and a quest for a favorable self- 
concept. In a substantive way, this move- 
Why the Middle School? Rationale • 3 
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'ftinujhas provided a fresh opportunity for 
concerned educators to create appropriate 
programs for the transescent learner. In addi- 
tion« a dynamic instructionat format, which 
encoura|*es divetl^tty and change rather than 
standardisation and rigidity, is evolving. 

If the middle school movement is to 
achieve its great potentiaL there is an urgent 
need for support from all facets of the edu- 
cational establishment. It is time for the 
leadership of the great associations such as 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals^ ih': Association for Sqpot vision 
and Curriculum Development, the National 
Association of Elementary School Principals, 
and all associations and agencies with a con- 
cx'rn for middle level education tr* create 
"an interdisciplinary team*' to ensure that 
transescents benefit from the most enlight- 
ened educational program possible. Also, 
there is an urgent^eed for teacher education 
institutions to'ndci'ctpp a preparation compo- 
nent emphaistzinj^^crgfng £^olescent educa- 
tion. This preparation strand, if made part of 
an effectl^*«* coalition with community, school 
personn6f« and students, could result in a 
trained group of professionals dedicated to 
improvement of middle unit education. Tbis 
cooperation is even more essential if educa- 
tion is to continue to develop in the sensible 
direction of a continuum of learning experi* 
ences rather than the past fragmented format 
of ejlementary and secondary divisions. 



Vars» in an editorial in Educational 
Leadership, December 1965, offered a 
thoughtful admonition. His counsel is an . 
appropriate introduction to this issue. He 
wrote: 

juni(H'^j|>igh schools are changing. Yet thie * 
basic question remains the same. What shall be 
the nature of education for young adolescents in 
tcday s society? Neither changing the institu- 
tion's name nor moving i^s grade level brackets 
up or down a notch will necesf? <r.iy aflfect the 
character of the education it provider. Instead^ 
educators at all levels must seize the opportunity / 
represented by the present state of Dux to trv 
once again to make of the intermediate unit a 
truly unique institution for the age group /it 
embraces.' ' 

The guidance embodied in Vars* state* 
ment is still applicable today; however, much 
progress has been made since 1965. I believe 
this progress will accelerate rapidly in the 
next few years as a growing number of dedi- 
cated professionals are determined^ tcrcreate 
learning programs which are as e!i>cciting and 
dynamic as the transescents for whom they 
are intended. 

—Donald H. Eichhorn, Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Upper St, Clair Public Schools, 
Penmylvania. 

t Gordon F. Vars. Xhange — and the Junior 
High School." Eaucational Leadership 23 (3): 18d; 
December 1965. ' . 
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Middle School: 



I^OR the past two decades the 
cHlucation oi the 11- to 14-yearH)ld age 
group has faced a change. The middle school 
movemcfU has lu'conie a fact, and its initial 
stage of faddism ts over. Or is it? 

Middle schools are now the "in thing" 
in education. The foundations established 
for th<» middle schools hy Kichhorn. Alex- 
ander, and Murphy point to the development 
of a separate educational structure Ibr this 
age group. Middle schools are child .tontered, 
noi subject wintered. However, in the transi- 
tion from the junior high schftol to the 
middle school, strange things arelKippcningr 

Faced with overcrowded conditions, 
many <hsiricls have found it very convenient 
tochatige the grade organization from a 7-8-9 
junior high school to a 6-7-8 junior high 
nnddfe school. The trappings of the junior 
high school remain, and only the name is 
changed to give an air of respectable innova- 
ticm to the »ch(H>l. Hence, the middle school 
becomes a fi^d and not a fact. 

A Lack of Commitment 

Tliere are s<» vera K reasons for this failure 
on the part of the middle school to l)ccome 
a fact. One could pltad that it Is a new 
movement and that not enough is known 
about the concept to implement it fully. One 
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c<;uld plead that the time is not right for 
change, that the pendulum is swinging back 
f rom the numerous innovations that educa- 
tion has witnessed over the past tw'o decades, 
and that the social cwnmuniiy wilt not allow 
such change. One could advance the idea 
that teacher education has not kept pac*e v.ith 
tlie newer advances inherent in the middle 
school concept. 

All of these reasons may be true, either 
; partially or wholly. However, one important 
; reason needs to l)e considered when we talk 
I of the failure of the transition Trom a junior 
1 high to a middle school; it Is the lack of total 
cuniinitment on the part of those persons who 
work most closely %vith the program. How 
can this lack of commltmet'lt be overcome? 

There Is need to retrain the staff of the 
sch<H)l to enable them to develop self-commit- 
ment so that this transition can occur effec- 
tive! v and efficiently. The gradualism that 
pervades many of the tlistrfcts that try to 
move to a middle school affords the oppor- 
tunity for the continuation of their presem.: 
program. Attrition of personnel is so slow' 
that it results in the ■ replacement of per-^ 
sonnel, but not ideas i^d concepts. Business 
and industry have estiiblished the precedent 
for the retraining of ithelr personnel tn new 
tnethods. concepts, ideas, s^d skills to keep 
them current with tihe present^ay business 



/ 



Fantasy, Fad, or Fact? 



QROVER H. BALDWIN* 



Wh.ft IS noo^tccf for th*: ch/^d of M fo 14 > - 
. /n.iWt» school fh.ft fcv^*/ ,tHiy^ r -/ .*7''. fottil 



and industrv stvni\ Whv mn do this on a 
regultir. vwU piatiruHi basis for cdutation'^ 

Ciiraduatt' study too of ten tatls within tht* 
rcaltn of s{>c^cialized subject areas and does 
not prepare a staff* for a total chant;e to a 
new idea. What is needed is a thoroU5;h 
in-service program that will develop under- 
slandint^ and a sense of security in the con- 
cepts, ideas, and skills that are Inherent 
within tile middle schm>l movement. This 
wilt enable th<» staff to become committed 
to the middle school movemet)t. allowinj; for 
a total transition fn>m the jutnor hi^h school. 

The concepts that are needed are those 
deaiitiji; with tlio psychology of the pre^adoles- 
cent. how he learns, explores, achieves, and 
grovys. The concept of the child-centered 
approach to education, an approach ft>und 
in elementary proj»rams but foreiun to 
most subject-centered secondary teachers, 
needs it> fie examined and taken to heart. 
The idea of the child doinj; the leurnin^ 
in an active environment that allows him 
to explore, touch, feel, and accept arid/or 



reject ideas based on his needs and decl* 
sions Is quite different from the dispensing 
of information by the lecture recitation 
methods traditionally used within junior and 
senior hi^h schools. The ccmcepts of inter- 
personal relations and the child s relationship 
to himself, his fellow classmates, his envi- 
rfJtnnent. and the society within which he 
ftntls himself must be understood, so that the 
staff realizes that education is more than 
mere information processing. 

Teachers Need Reorientation 

Beyond these concepts, certain skills 
nei'd to he developed within the staff. These 
skills are ones that, when mastered, will give 
the staff member a sense of security in a new 
role, rmd will enable him to become com- 
mitted to the place and function of the middle 
sch(H)l in the child's life. These new skills 
include diagnosis of learning and social dis- 
orders and how to deal with them; the various 
approaches to independent study; the skills 
inherent in lar^e- and small-Rfoup instruc* 
tion: the skills (mostly human relations) that 
are part of team teaching; the many facets of 

^Grover H. Baldwin, former Middle School 
Teacher and AdminiBtrator, presently com- 
pleting doctoral studies^ at Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Penmylvania 
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mtmiisi tpliiiarv ttMni ttMthtnj*. thr t t»fK(»j«s 
.md skills rh.it »iro rifodnl to drwlop a unv 
t\tH^ .ippro.uh to iHhnMioii tht» v,inoiis skills 

skills iii\oUeit with itulividualiAHi irviirut- 
Um. Aud ihv skills ot i^valuation, iiol just ot 
iiifoMn.itifin t onsunuHl by th<^ stuiU'tU. hut ot 
his altitude' and tirlinus. thr aspixls oi iniu- 
talUJii that ik'al with liis si'lf coiicvpt. 

H aihiTs ha\c' htt»» lauuht by the kv- 
turf ifiilaiicjfi inithtKl and tor niosl this is 
tluMinlv woikliiu !n«)d{4 with which thi'S havr 
had toiUavt. It is not a uc^ruTal rolr that thi- 
itathor IS tin* taiilitaun c»t liMrninu. cvoti 
though wr talk a t;rt al df .d .ihout this cot^ccpt 
m fdiuati«u» n<m«»v<T. it a true middlr 
sch«K)l !s tt) c\t»hf imm llu' transititni. thffi 
thf !atdUati«>n of tducation for thr II- to 
ll-yfiU-nUf ttujst Ik* the fwal point rather 
that! thf triUlitJonal niflhiHls oi toai hinu that 
an* ftnplovfd today. 

The n^rairunu proioss, with the suhse- 
quetit de\elopment of a eofnmitmc^nt to the 
ide a ot the niiddlt* sc.h«>ol. eaonot he a hit nr 
.miss pto(H>s!tii>n It must Ih' a detailed opt'ra- 
tioii from heuiot)uii* to end. One individual 
must servt as tull time unadinator U\r this 
protess hrin^inn; to hear his full talents ami 
restuiiees for the eotnpletion (»f the projeet. 
Tune wise this ojH^ratiot^ must he ^iven at 
least two vears. including summers. xt\ have 
an\ real eflet t in chanuinR attitudes on the 
pait of thf staff. 



4 p^r$on who is part of the 
stfucture, and not happy f 
can U0 more damage than 
can 6^ o\tercome by the best 
concepts and ideas tor the 
chiid. 
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In uiiler to aceomplish the task, htweekly 
mretinj»s on the atoretiientiotu^d topic s must 
Ih» held for the entire staff. These nuvtlnus 
shtmhl hv an in depHi examination of the 
|M>sitivc\ as well as tlu' negative, facets of 
it!i<idle sehool concepts and skills. K%eryone 
should reach a deep understanding of what . 
mH»s int<) the makeup of a middle sch(K>l and 
how it is to func tion for the child. In addi- 
tion to the biweekly meetin^s, staff members, 
both individually and in the groups in which 
thc'V will Uv working, should be sent to st»m- 
ttiars. cotderences. and mcetins^^ dealfnR ; 
with tin* middle school so that they can have • 
a feel for the movc^ment and what it c an do. ' 
Visitatiotis to actively working middle' 
sc hcK)ls. n<Jt rc^namcHi junior hij;h schcHils. an^ 
i)\ the utmost importance. Change is hard 
tnr children, but^ it Is even harder for staff 
itiembers who are c«)mfortable in old skills 
.ind skeptical about new ones. 

Actually seeing the concepts work has 
a % itali/inu effect on the needed ciwumltment 
for this projiram. This in-s€«rvice program 
must Ik' for all metnlKTs of the staff who 
i!itend to beconu' part of the middle sehool. 
During the process of change, thost* %vho feel 
that thev cannot Im* eomfortable within this 
strut tore tnust be allowed to transfer to an- 
other .irea suitable to their background and 
^iocial (»moti(mal needs. A pcr|on who is 
part ol the structure, and not happy, can do 
tnore damage than can be overcome by the 
k'st concepts and id<^as for the child. 

Failure to develop a commitment to the 
toncc»pts and ideas l>ehind the middle school 
will lead to failure in the transition. What is 
needed tor the child of 1 1 to 14 is not a 
renamed administrative unit, but a middle 
seh<M)l that will allow tor his total develop- 
ment both intellectually and socially. This 
iransitit>n cannot l>e a patchwork addition of 
extras to the program with no basic change 
witliin the structure of the curriculum and 
the organi/aticm of the school for the child. 
This transition cannot occur unless the staff 
is committed totally to the concepts of the 
middle school. 

From retraining comes commitment and 
f rom commitment comes a middle school in 
f act atid not in fad. D 
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MiJJle Sckool 



LwITTLE resoarxh is yet available 
as to the merits of a middle schoo! or^aniTiu- 

^ Hon, The "middle schooK a hybrid, is emeru- 
ins as one of the most revolutionary chunRes 
in the U.S. public school orsanization since 
the establishment-of the junior hi^h schools 
some 60 years auo ( 5 ). Critics n! the middle 
scb<H>l can no Ioniser ignore the fact that 
the middle school mcnement is Raining 
moipentum and has validated its existence 
through recoHni/ed channels of account- 

*. abiiity. 

The term middle school" meatis many 
thin^s to educatt>rs and noti-educators today. 
Many definitions of the term are very general, 
and this lea<ls to misinterpretation and 
further confusk)n. The junior hij^h sch<Kj>l 
earlier was vulnerable for this very reason 
As Popper stated. **As a first step, let it l)e 
clearly marked that no substantive med^^in^ 
attaches to the name junior high schiK)!. JfefN. 
name is an accident of history" { 7 " 

TI)e authors lu'Iieve that the following 
characteristics best describe the middle 
school organization: 

1. A middle school takes full couoi/ance 
of the dynamic physical, social, and intellectual 



AccountaLility 



PATRICK F. MdONEY 

\ 

changes that are occurring in young people 
during the 10- to 14'year'Old age span, and 
pmvides a program with the major purpose of 
creating a f acilitative climate so that the trans- 
rscent (2) can understand himself* and the 
changes that are occurring within and around 
him. 

2. Middle schools ^ejnerally locate the 
ninth ^radc. with the ayifesoime influence of the 
Carnegie unit, in senior high school settings. 
The rationale Kuppt>rting this decision is usually 
that ninth graders are more like tentf\. eleventh, 
and twelfth grade; students than like seventh and 
eighth grade students. 

3. Middle schools pn^vide opf>K^unities 
for innovation. Such innovations mt^t include 
team teaching, individualized instruciion. flexi- 
ble scheduling, and some form of continuous 
progress. Flexible rearrangements of time, 
space, materials, and people Rive evidence to the 
value of the true middle school. 

4. Middle schools de-emph^^size the so- 
phisticati^ activities that are commonly found 

♦ Af. Tratischke, principal Miami Edison 
Middle School Miami. Florida; and Patrick F. 
Mdone^. Director of Elementary/ Secondary 
Schools. NortMf Central Area, Dade County 
PuH^lic Schook, Miami Springs, Florida 
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m the junior high school, such as inarchinp^ 
hduds. intirscholiislic athklks. and sophisti- 
catoU danct's. The program of activities which 
is prt>\ idi d pt rmits l ach child to participate and 
is hasfd 0!i the personal deviU>pme»t t>f the 
studetu rathe r than the inhancetmnt of the 
bchoul's pnstise. 

r> Middle sth*H)ls provide opportunities for 
exploratory study and fnrichnwnt activities 
earlier than<(l«> conventional elementary schools. 

(). Middle scht*ol instructional i^taffs cons- 
bine the usual talents developed by teachers 
frai!U(! and oriented in the elementary sch<H>l 
with the ability tt> speciali/e in a uiven field, so 
often a t haracieristic of a setotidary teacher. 

Middle School Research 

Hesearch s|h cifit ially related io the tnid- 
dle sdHK>l, as defined hy the authors, is ex- 
tremely limited. There luts l)een little effort 
on tht» part of itidtviduals. school systems, or 
outside aj;encics to evaUiate the middle 
schiK)! Recently some research studies, 
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mainly doctoral dissertations* have contrib- 
uted to a better understandteg of the middle 
school; but in most cases the research leaves 
unat^suered the question of whether or not 
the middle school is providing a better edu- 
cation fur its studcius than is received by 
comparable students in the junior hiRh 
schools. 

Mooney (G; and Trauschke (II). at 
the ctmclusion of a year's study at the Uni- 
versity of Florida as participants in a Middle 
Sch<H)l Institute, returned to the * Oadc 
County. Florida, school system, where they 
tested several hypotheses in a functioning 
middle school. Results of these studies are 
discussc^d in this article. Miami Kdison Mid- 
dle Skhbol was identified as the experimental 
school l^r purposes of their studies. 

nie\kcd physical plant of the expert^ 
mental schobl was not renovated for the con- 
version to a middU* school. Some proponents 
of the middle school suRKt.*«t that a middle 
school and a new physical facility are synony- 
mous. While the middle schooln of Center- 



n 



viKe. Ohio, and Mount Kisco, New York, are 
exemplary, ihey do not provide a mcdei for 
hard-pressed urban areas where inadequate 
capital outlay budgets, burgeoning popuia- 
tions, and deNegregatiot) demand a reorgani- 
zation and restructuring of outmoded school 
practices— especially the questionable use of 
time, space, personnel, and materials. * 
Civative. relevant, functional use of exist- 
ing school a^sources is a challenge of the 
seventies. 

A Study of Achtevement 

The reorganization of the Miami Edison 
Ntiddte Schtioi was achieved using the same. • 
it>structionat staff aUocation as junior high 
sc*h(K)ts in the Dade County school system. 
The staff was organized into interdisciplinary 
teams, each team composed of four teachers 
(math, science, social studies, and language 
arts). Approximately 140 students were as- 
signed heterogeneously to the team for a 
five-hour block of time. The block of time 
permitted f!exibltity because it enabled the 
team to group and regroup and to utilize large 
group and small group instruction. 

The extended period also permitted tiine 
to provide more appropriate learning oppor- 
tunities and experiences for the Individual 
child. For example, a child deficient in cer- 
tain math skills could take more than the 
55 minutes per day in math at the discretion 
of the team. Planning was limited to one 
hour dally. The team shared a common 
planning period; unfortunately, a second pet- 
Jional planning period was not provided. 

Mooney { 6 ) and Trauschke (11) ad- 
dressed themsc^lves to the achievement ol 
middle school students in grades 3-6-7 8 
when comparcd with that of students in 
grades 5 and B in^elembntary and grades 7 
and 8 in junior high, using the same control 
and experimental groups. Student attitudes 
and self'concepts were also examined to de- 
termine the impact of the middle school on 
the affective dimension of development. 
Further, these studies compared attendance 
of middle school, students with that of stu^ 
dents in conventional school organizations. 
As a final test, the graduates of the experi- 



mental middle school were compared in the 
ninth grade (four year senior high setting) 
to ninth graders in the control 7-8-9 junior 
high school. 

Of the 395 ninth graders ehr>lled dur* 
4ng the 1969-70 school year, 222 former 
middle school students from MfomI Edison 
Middle School were the subjects of this study. 
The racial composition of this group was 
50 percent Negro, 22 percent of Spanish 
origin, atni 28 percent others. 

Hie tha*e schools used as the control 
schools wea^ in close proximity to the middle 
school. The schools were selected after a 
study of population reports, meetings with 
representatives of the district office, and the 
involvement of the research and development 
section and the testing section of the central 
county office. 

The following five hypotheses were 
tested : 

1. "Achievement of middle school pupils 
ott standardized test scores will equal or exceed 
that of pupils in elementary and junior high 
schools.;' A multiple linear regression-^grade, 
race, and selected subtests of standardized tests 
— was the method of analysis used. With an 
eKpiTtmental population of 1 .048 and a control 
txjpulation of 947, comparisons were mode. 
Using the .05 level of significance, 25 null 
hypothc*s(*s were not rejected, indicating no 
significant difference in achievement. Seven 
hypoth(»ses indicated greater academic achieve* 
ment for the students in the middle school when 
comparted to students in the control schools C6 ). 

2. "Middle school graduates will score as 
high higher on the ninth-grade standardized 
ivsi in the senior high setting as the ninth 
graders in the (control) junior high seuing." 
The statistical treatment for this hypothesis was 
the same as the treatment used in testing the 
first hypothesis. With an experimental popula- 
tion of 188 and a control population of 207 and 
using a cox^ariate fQ, 12 cell comparisons of 
achlewment were made. Nine of the 12 null 
hypotheses tested were not rejected indicating 
no significant difference in academic achieve* 
inc»nt between students in the experimental and 
control schools. Three null hypotheses indicat- 
ing greater achievement for students in the 
experimental school were rejected (6). 
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S. The av€<raRe daily attendance of mid- 
die Hchpol pupils witl be hither than pupil 
attendaiict* in ek*mentary and junior hiRh 
sihaoK.' Pment of attendance data for svwn 
20-day reporting perlodfi, Sepiember-Marth, were 
analysed by the nign test. Twenty cwven of the 
28 comparisions made favort*d the expc^rimental 
school Data were alw tei»ted by a multivariate 
analysiK of variance, using the foMowinR varia- 
bUrti: treatment, grade, and month. Five of the 
&ix Kourees of variance were significant beyond 
the .01 level <6>. 

4. ' Pupils in the middle school will have 
more favorable attitudes tc>w^ school than wilt 
pupils in elementary and Junior high schools." 
Students at each grade level in the middle 
school, wert^ ttmipared with students at each 
grade level in conventional school using BattU'^a 
AttiUuti' Sc<i/e. which has self factor, fellow 
following factor, school factor, and teacher- 
principal factor for purposes of comparison,^ Of 
the 30 comparlsotis there were 2! apparent dif- 
fen^nu-s favi^ring the middle school, and 8 
significaru differences favoring the middle 

M.h<N>l (11/. 

5. "PupUii in the middle schcKit will have 
inort* adt»<|uaie self<oncepts than will students 
in elemeniar>* and junior high schools." This 
wan tf-M(*d iKing (lt>rdoii'H How I Str Mi/w// 



Scale, which Included the followins subtests: 
teacher-school factor, autonomy factor, peer fac* 
tor. academic factor, emotions factor, and lan- 
guage adequacy factor. From 60 comparisons 
thert were 28 apparent differences favoring the 
middle nchool. and 8 significant differences 
favoring the middle school. This hypotheshi was 
acci*ptcd at the seventh grade level only (11). 

Only through systematic long-term study 
can middle schools throu^out the nation 
prove to be all that middle school proponents 
claim. Middle schools may overcome the 
shortcomings of ^hc <«^anl2atlonal and pro- 
gram failures of the school organizatiotis 
which they are replacing; however, provision 
must be made to assess the effectiveness of 
ongoing middle schools. Without systematic 
evaluation we compound the problems preva- 
lent in the elementary and the junior high 
schools. 

School systems must include in theit* 
planning for middle schools guidelines for the 
evaluation of these schools. Unless stated 
objectives arc clearly defined in measurable 
terms, the middle st hool movement will con- 
tinue to be more of the same— schools which 
purport to change but revert to the familiar, 
outmoded models from which they departed. 
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^URINC Uii infancy in the early 
1960s many of the middle Hchoot s early 
proponents touted Its promisee. U would be 
different from the junior hiRh, not only in 
name and grade organization . but in 
the quahty of education provided for stu- 
dents. Overcome would be the junior hi(>h s 
weaknestiCK. {mptemented int^tead would be 
an educational program focused on the period 
of growth and development occurring be- 
t%veen childhood and adolescence and charac- 
terized by: 

1 . A botm' baM» and itsu her for every Htw- 
dent to provide for cotitinuinf; fsuidancc* and 
asisistance to help him make the df^cisions he 
faces almost daily rt*K.miiiiu ^^ecia! m-eds and 
learning cq>portuniUeH 

2. A program of leaniinR opportunities 
offering ba!anet*d attention to thnt- major goals 
of the middle sichoo! ; ( a > piTMinal devclt^meht 
of the betWiTn<ager. <b> skills i>{ conttnued 
learning, and (O c{fc*ctivc um* of appropriate 
knowledg<* 

3. An in!stnK'(i(»nal system ffHtised on 
individual pmgress. with znatiy curricuiar op- 
tions and with tndlviduah/tti instruction in 
appropriate an*as 

4. The use of interdisciplinary team ap 
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rangements for coqH^rative platming. Instruct- 
ing, and evaluating 

5. A wide, range of exploratory activities 
for the socialising. intent'tKieveloping. and lei* 
sua^-enriching purposes of the bridge school (1). 

Yet after a decade of meteoric growth, 
what has really happi^red to the original 
promise of the middle school? What has been 
learned irom the available research? 

The foUuwing conctusions have emerged 
from several research studies, matiy com- 
pleted only^ within the past five years. 

• The history of the widdfe school 
fmnemvtit huK been characterized hy phe* 
nomi'md eniertfvncc of new (trade orgamza- 
tiofi\ for the middle ffraden. 

When did you ftrst hear the words, 
'middle school"? The odds are great that it 
was not before I960. A National Education 
Association survey (29) in 1963^ found 
only 20 of 443 school systems reporting 
schools organized on a grades 5-8 or 6-8 orga- 
nizational pattern. Only two years later. Cuff 
(7) identified 449 middle schools (schools 

* Thomas E. Gateuood, Asisociate Profesifior of 
Secondary Education, Central Wchtftan Unh 
ecYsitjf. Mount Pleasant 
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having grades b and 7 atid not ex;ending 
betow grade •* -^v above grade 8). Of these 
schooU. 35 pevcent were organized on a 
grades basis, and 30 partem on a sV8 basis. 

In 1967-^. Alexander (2) reported 
1 AOl middle schmts ( using a definition simi- 
lar to Cuff s ). Study of 4 10 perct^nt random 
sampte of these schools indicated that 60 per* 
cent had grades G-8. 27.4 percent had grades 
5rB. and 12.7 percent had either grades 4-8. 
5-7. 6*9, or 4-7 organizations. 

Kealy (21) found 2.298 middle schools 
{ using Atexamk^ s definition ) a year later iii 
1969-70. The grades 6-8 organization was still 
most popular. acct>unting for S8.2 percent 
of the schools, followed by the 5-8 pattern at 
25.4 pcrcvnt. Thus, during a six-year period, 
the Increase in middle schools was geon^etric. 
with the numlHT more than doubting every 
two years. 

• Middle svfumts have hvcn vsNbUshcd 
for n^iisom more admitiifitrafhe than educa* 
tiomd. 

As documented by several studies (2. II. 
16. 17, 22, 36. 40). reorganization of the 
grades in the middle years has been attributed 
primarily to such pr4ictical reasons as to 
eliminate crowded conditions in other schools, 
to utilize a new building, to move grade 9 
into high school, and to aid desegregation. 
More strictly educational reasons such as to 
pro% Ide a more appropriate program for pre- 
and early^adolescent students, to better bridge 
the elementary school and the high school, 
and to implement Innovative plans for curric- 
ulum, instruction, and organizational struc- 
ture have been less emphasized. 

# Middle fichaols hair €idopted the t dn- 
catiofUil programn ami practiceh of fufimr 
kighs. thuH not succciisfHlly ach^exing the 
middle school coficept. 

The Junior high versus middle school 
controversy has existed since the early days 
of the middle school. Claims and counter- 
claims have been made, but only recently 
has nrsc*arch been c^onducted to cjetermine 
whether or not differences really exist* 

In truth, the only real difference be- 
tween, most jimior highs and middle schools 
is in name and grade organization. Founded 
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* more upon grounds of aaministrative ex|^- 
enc*e than of educational improv'ement. most 
middle schools have simply moved the junior 
high structure, program, and schedule down 
d grade or two, Or^ the programs of grades 
5 and or 6 from the prior elementary school 
and that of grades 7 and/or 8 from the Junior 
high are maintained so that, in reality, two 
very different schools are housed in the same 
building. Most of the research on the topic 
(2, 4. 5, 15. 17, 19. 23. 26. 30. 31. 40) reports 
that middle schools tend to have the same 
high school-type program of studies, depart- 
mental organization. Carnegie units, inter- 
scholastic athletics, and early socialization 
activities that have long characterized and 
plagued Junior highs. 

Based upon these findings, it shoufd 
come as n-^ surprise that several studies ( 14, 
17. 24, 33) have found a significant gap 
Ixnween the main tenets of the theoretical 
middle school c^oncept proposed by leading 
middle school authorities and actual educa* 
tional practices in most middle schools. 

Some studies (3. 8. 27. 32. 35. 36. 39) 
have favored the n^dte school over the 
jutiior high; others ( 10. 20. 34, 37), the junior 
high over the middle school. However, many 
of these studies tend to be either too specific 
in focus. confim*d to too small a sample, or 
too conflicting with erne another to be very 
conclusive. 

• The ntoHt appropriate grace organiza- 
tio*t for the middle school cannot Iw deter- 
mined from the aiaikdde rvearch. 

Do fifth and/ or sixth graders belong in 
an elementary or a middle school? In terms 
. of personal, social, and physical characteris- 
tics. researc*h (6. 9) indicates that sixth grad* 
ers are more like seventh graders than fifth 
graders. The reason is rel. .ed to the onset 
of puberty, which has not begun for most 
fifth graders as it has for sixth graders. Thus, 
pupils in the fifth grade still resemble chil* 
dren more than they do early adolescents. 
Research (12. 13. 25. 36) has reported an age ' 
for the onset of puberty ap{Hroximately one to 
two years earlier than in preceding genera- 
tions and an accelerated growth process. 

Where should ninth graders be placed? 
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Ninth gradcrn are more compaMble with tenth 
gradert^ than eiKhth itradcrr!t in terms ut 
phynicai. tiixtal (9). cn^innai. and intet- 
tcc'tual i2H) maturity. 

BaHi*d upon the iore^oinu {tndtni»s. a 
Sradeift G ft cirKani/attun would apiHMr to (h* 
more appropriate. tlow*ev<>r. simw u*search 
(4. 18. 27. M) iviHytiH that it makes no dii- 
feri*nee to the edue.tticmal ac hievement ( 18 ). 
Helt<onc\'pt. attitude toward school ( 27. :)9 ). 
and aeceplancc .imonu j>ei»rs ( 4 > of (ii ih 
and or sixth ^rade pupils whetlH*r tliev are 
placed in either an elementary or a middle 
school. In addition, nime oi the studies on 
Rradc (^uani/ation takes into account the 
obviouvdifferc-nees itt maturity iH-iwc-cn lK»ys 
and Kirls. Taknii* this factor into account, 
and offerinu a compromise* amonu the manv 
confiictinK studies on j^rade organization, one 
pcrct'ptive edtu.ttor w.is moved to sui^uest. 
with tongue only partly iti chei>k. that the 
best middle schcH>i organization would have 
ail seventh and eiKhih graders, plus sixth 
grade girls and ninth uradc- lH)ys. 

Tlie Future of Middle Schools 

Despite the disparagtOf; eyidetue te- 
ported in the u*search. some tniddie schot^ls 
are iH'cctming more diverse and innovative in 
their educatiotiat j>rograms« Tlic {K'rcentage 
of H'hcmis re|H>rting a v^HTety ol the ittttowinu 
types of practict^s 4ip{KMrs to lie increasing; 
each year, interdiscipltnar:^' team teachinu: 
exploratory programs, nonuraded and indt* 
viduali/ed instruction. Hexihle scliiHluling. 
open ciassKNnns. inno\ative plans fc^r reading 
instruction; and tnote |H*rsona!ized uuidance* 
services. / 

The movement toward true tniddte 
schools has lH*en )ii\vn much impetus trom 
new state org.mizatioos such .is t^iose in 
Florida. Maryl.md. and Michigan, .uid tn>m 
regional organizations such as the Midwest 
MicSdIe Sch(K>i .^ssck iation. New puhhcatiotis 
such as the Middtv St liool foiniitit. Tnnm s- 
cemv: Thv Joimtat on EhivnfhKf Athlesirut 
Educatiott, and Ihssrniinatioti Svn uts on thv 
Middle Grades have emerged tf> gix e tiationat 
identity to the middle sch(K)i movement. In 
acMitlon. a plethora oi t>aoks and articles on 



the topic have appeared in recent years. More 
tc*acher certification is now ibund at the state 
U'\el. which in turn has spawtn-d new pre- 
si^tAice tiatnitig at the colU^ue level atnl in- 
ser\iii* training at the sch<K>t level. 

11 .tl! of these {k)sitive trends continue^ 
research conducted on middlt* schcK)ls in the 
luturc* ho|K*fuily will tvveal mon* tuHttimeni 
oi their origin.it promise than that conducted 
to date. 

I. W'lHiam M. Alexander. How Fares the 
Mafdio School?** Sahonal Elvfttrntartf Ptincipat 
Til . ft 11. Nuvcmtier !9?t. 

a. William M Alexander. A Suttvif of Orga* 

Wa^humloti. DC: V.H, Dcpatinnm of iirallh. 
i aUoti. and Wdfare. I<»6B. 

3 Fred Baruihin. *'A Comparative Study of 
Ti.itwUional (^radvh of Middle and Traditional ^ 
Sclmol TvpoH in Upntate New York." UnfuiblKhed 
dntior.1^ di«f»ertattnn. State Univer«(«lv of New York 

.11 Buffalo. 1471 

4 David A. Caw?- "A Comparanve Study of 
f ifth C;r:id(*rH in a New York Middle S« hoot with 
Fifth GradiTt* in f-llenirntary St'lf XTontained Claft»* 
rooms ** Unpublished doc toral dissertation. Uttiver* 
sit> of Florida. 1970. 

5. Peter S. Con&taiUino A Study of Differ- 
ent t's Between Middle School atid junior High 
Sc hool Curricula and Teacher Ptipit ria«ksroom Be- 
haVKir *' l*npuhtished doctoral dissertation. Univer- 
sity of Ptttsburfth. I9b0. 

6. R»y J. Cfrek Middle School Rationale: 
The Sixth 'Crade Component." Unpul^lshed doctoral 
dissrrtation. Uniwsjty of Pittsburgh. 196^. 

7. Witliani A Cuff. "Middle Schools on the 
M.iK h *' Stititthut As^at iatutn of Strondairtf School 
Pnnriikils Butlvhrt 51 . 82d6. February 1967. 

ft. Thomas i: Curtis The Middle School In 
1 heory and Practice.*' SatUtfta* Awnriation of Sec* 
ntnttint Sthtiot I*nm9pah Buttrttfi r>2 in3 40. May 
I'ICiS 

9. Wilfred P. Datuii "A Study of the Grade 
Oruani/aticmal Strut tun* of the Junior I fifth School 
AS Measured by Social Maturity and Opposite Sex 
Choice.'* Unpublish(*d doctoral dissertation. Unt 
iersitv of Houston. 1963 

10 llarl H Douftlass. ' What Type of Org.i- 
ni/ation of Schools?" Journal of Snotidafit Ednia* 
fiun 41 336-64. December 1966. 

II. flducational Facilities l.alKiratorieii. The 
Sik€iolhou%e in the Cittj. New York: thft Labora- 
tories. 1966. ^ 

12 Donald H Kuhhorn. The Middle School. 
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Programs for 
Emerging Adolescent Learners 



I N ITS continuing concern for the 
cmcrginjj adolescent learner, the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
i>HtabIiHht*d a Workinp^ Group on the Middle 
School and the Emerging Adoiesct^nt Learner 
In 1974. The Working Group grew out of a 
Council on the Emerging Adolescent Learner 
appointed by ASCD in 1969 and subsequent 
formal and informal working groups estab- 
lished bettwen 1969 and 1974. 

Much progress in American school dis- 
tricts has occurred in the nast ten years in 
developing and implementing new programs 
for pre- and early adolescents. Middle grades 
education in many school districts has rep- 
resented a dramatic break from tlie past. 
Building upon growing research on the needs 
and characteristics of emerging adolescent 
learners, innovative programs have bc*en de- 
veloped that include a wide range of learning 
opportunities for youth in the middle grades. 
Although many of these programs are housed 
in- new organisational structures called mid- 
dle schools, such programs can he found in 
some upper elementary grades as well as in 
Junior high schools and secondary schools. 
The argument over the name or grade struc- 
ture of the middle units of schooling has 
largely disappeared. Perhaps now we are at 
the point where ut can focus on the essence 
of middle grade- ; education, the emerging 
adolescent learner group itself. 

The Working Group Charge 

The ASCD Executive Council in estab- 
lishing the 1974 Working Group on the 
Middle iJchool and the Emerging Adolescent 
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Lcvirner charged the group with the following: 

r That ASCD contact representatives of 
\ASSP. NAErlSP. .ind the National Middle School 
Association in an effort to establish a Joint task 
force. The purpose of this allied effort would 
Ih* to prepare* a working ,uper dealing with 
tiehools for the middle year^. stressing f^uide* 
lines for effective i^ucational programs for 
{ht*..c middle years. This working paper would 
then bv presented at the 1975 conference of 
each of the representative onsanizations. 

2. That a working ^firoup be establishi*d 
dealing with the middle years. One of its re* 
9iponsil>ilities would be to convene a conference 
of the ViCricus regional middle school or^caniza* 
tioiis tH>w upt^rating. 

3. That a special session be approved for 
thi* 1^75 ASCD Annual Conference concerning 
the middle schcK>i years. ProvidiniB; that the joint 
task force suRgested earlier takes place, the 
NtH^ial st^sion would hav** as one of its aspects 
a review of the joint position pape*r. 

4. That the working group plan with the 
iiatiiinal ASCD office staff a National Curricu* 
lum Study Institute on Middle School Programs. 

In addition to the charge to the Working 
(;roup. the ASCD Board of Directors adopted 
the following position statement: 

Tearber Preparaltf»n ffi»r Middle SrbiHftl Grade* 
fCdumiion of KmerffinK Adolettcenlii 

The need to effectively educate cmerginR 
adolescent learners in the middle i^rades con- 
tinuc*s to Ti^Ct fve little specification separate 

♦ Joseph C Bomh. Jr . A^sociaw ProfesKor of 
Eduratwn. Vniier%ity of South Florida, Tampa 
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from elementary and high e^chool approaches in 
the majority of American school di&trlctfi. This 
need for »prciBration of education in the middle 
tirades n*quin*s teachcT skills, undt^rstandings. 
and cuinptiencies in terms of the natun* of the 
emerging adolescent as a learner and an a total 
personality Teacher preparation at both pre- 
and in-!it*r\ice leveU ^till largely fails to define 
and offer specific opportunities for teachers in 
the middle grades by offering such e^riences 
aiitH>st exclusively through the foci of elemen- 
tar>' and hiiih school concents. This condition 
conttnu(*s til work for the separation and frag* 
mentation of the cotitinuum of the K-12 edu- 
catiopit program that is advocated by the 
Association for Supi*r\ision and Curriculum 
r>evelopmt*nt. 

It is recomint*ndc*d that the ASCD Board 
of Directors: 

I Takt* a leadership role in developing a 
n itional ccmimitment to the creation of teacher 
preparation prugramf^ with dtstinct and separate 
emphases upon defining and /or refining of 
teacher skills, competeticies. and understand* 
ings as m*c^sary requisites for improving the 
quality of th^r learning experiences for emerging 
adolescents in the iViiddle grades of the Ameri- 
can school !*ystei1t, 

2. Utili/e its standing Working Groups on 
the (.merging Adolescent Learner and Teacher 
Education to facilitate internally these efforts 
and to initiate dialogue among such organiza- 
tions as the National TEPS and NCATE toward 
developing such a commitment. 

3 Establish a similar diale»gue with state 
education departments throughout the nation 
to facilitate their developing regulations for the 
restructuring of teacher preparation at both prc- 
atid in service education levels and to provide 
fcir this sptxificaiicm within their individual 
states. 

Foeusifig on tlio Emerging 
Adotescent Learner 

It has often lK»en repeated that "nothing 
is so unequal as the equal treatment of 
unequais/* At no time in the xhooling of 
our children do we hnd greater differences 
in the physical social, enicnional. and Intel* 
tectual development of ytuingsters than dur- 
ing the middle period oi ten to fourteen years 
of age. 
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The foregoing statement suggests the 
need for school districts to develop unique 
school programs for their middle units. It 
also suggests the need for the establishment 
of prescrvice as well as in-service teacher 
education programs that will prepare teach- 
ers to serve emerging adolescent learners. 
Our public schools cannot continue to accept 
a "patchwork" preparation that supposedly 
equips, by the addition of a few extra courts* 
elementary and high school teachers to teach 
pre- and early adolescent learners. 

Another concern of the Working Group 
is that school districts in providing uniqtie 
programs for their middle units plan an 
articulated K-12 educational program. U is 
the responsibility of school systems to develop 
an educational setting that will provide appro- 
priate learning environments for emerging 
adolescents whenever they appear in the sys- 
tem. We must prepare teacHers and staff 
to work with youngsters whether they reach 
pubescence at the fourth grade or the tenth 
grade. We cannot assume thi«t all ycning 
people will achieve pubescence coincidentally 
with the majority of their peers in the middle 
unit of the school system. 

The Role of ASCD 

ASCD. through working groups, publl- 
cations, conferences, institutes, and other 
leadership activities will involve a broad 
spectrum of educators at all levels in seek- 
ing improved educational opportunities for 
emerging adolescent learners. The Working 
Group will fulfill its task only through the 
cooperation and input of those in the field 
who share the same concern for the emerg* 
ing adolescent learner. The help of readers 
in identifying ways for the Working Group 
to become more effective as a service com- 
ponent is earnestly solicited.* □ 

* The ASCD Workinft Group on the Emerging 
Adolescent Learner i Joseph C Bondi. Jr. (Chair* 
man). University of South Florida. Tam|>a: Robert 
Bbmpus. Decatur. Alabama. City Schook: Charles 
Dilg. LoKan»port. Indiana. Community School Cor* 
poration; Thomas Gatewood. Central Michigan Uni* 
verMty. Mt, Flea^ant. Inw Wood. Wishington, DC, 
Pubhc Schools. 
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Physicat facilitres tor trio middto school should reflect 
the tfdhsitton from the self-contained ddseroo'ln) to the 
mobility of multipurpose fflexibte epaees. as In these Uio 
Connecticut schools, the Avcm Middle School (alcove) 
and the Branford Intermediate School (three toiver 
photos). 
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Purpose and Function 
Precede Middle School Planning 
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lEMBERS oi' local tioards of 
education, building commiuc-es. architects, 
school superintendents^ principals, teachers, 
and others recently have found themselves 
involved in the planning, development « and 
construction of middle schools. It is cssen* 
ciai that all perscms invotviti in i»uch en- 
deavon* recogni/e that ctTtain necessary 
examinations and activities must precede the 
combining of brick and mortar. The thorou)>h 
and careful consideration of the purposes 
and functions of the school will help to assure 
that the resultant product will be able to best 
provide that for ivhich it was intended. 

How should one f»o about identifyinu 
the purpose's artd functions of the middle 
school ' HiKh on the list of prea^quisites 
would Ik» achievinu an awareness and an 
understanding of the special char4icteristics 
and needs of the students who will Ix* served 
by such a school. Much overlapping and 
interrelatedness may exist between and 



amon^ the charucti*ristics of this age group. 
Yet some common traits may be identified 
according to those which are essentially 
physical, smiai vpnotiomtt, and iffteUeviuaL 

Charaeterisliet and Needs off 
Middle Scliool Students 

Phi/hical~ln relation to body develop- 
ment, appearance, and activity, students of 
ntiddte school age exhibit: 

tiRreased zntert^t in the physical aspects 
of the iMjdy. imiudini;; its functions and 
changes 

Gc*neralty rapid, though irregular, physical 
development with rt-sultarit differences among 
pi'crs due to uneven growth and development 

Generally a more advanced physical ma- 
turity on the pirt of girls than of bc>ys at the 
same chronological age 

* This article is based on the CpnnecUcul Sute 
Deportment of Education bulletin. **A Guide to the 
Writing of Edueatlona! Specifications in the Plan- 
ning jdf Middle School Programs.'* of which Dr. 
Tobin'^was t!» principal author. Co-authors with 
him were John Crawfcml. Leonard Garber. G. Wedey 
Ketcham. and Harriet C. Nash, all with the Con* 
necticut State Department of Educatlm. 

• Michael F. Tobin. Consultant for Elementary 
Ediu ation. Connecticut Department of Educa- 
tion, Hartford 
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Awkward and clumsy nio\«MiU'fits dm* to 
uicnvth |>rc'ti»difi«[ tmistio uniwth 

CousUlrrahlf .iUt*tuuni to |H'I>(>ikiI ap|>tMr* 
aiKr atlci i(Muc iit with iiiruiil.itttiis siu h as 
skill bti'itiistirs. siars. and olnAity 

C*(»iiiuriiiity uith "in" styU-s. siitli as doth-, 
inu and hair styU* 

KxtU'tno ffsiU^ssnrsN wiih unvit nctnl to 
IvIiMSf {iti4Airal fiirriiv 

'r.^katt\(*iu*ss 

Krs|M»nsi\riu'ss to a xark'ty ot nonstruc- 
lun*d and U-isurr artivitirs. 

Siwm/— With ihi'ir contvtn tor liidi- 
xittualitv. contorinity. and di'vvlopmeni ot 
vahifs stud(*nts ot iniddk* school aui* 

drUiv: 

l>i sin**tn Ih' d!firn»nt." yrt within ihr ovrr 
all Inniis t»f |h i i tonfoiintty 

Drsirr lot opiMn timitirs lo rxc-n srli'c- 
tixiiy in thi thoKv ol Uhh\, attixitirs. and 
tiuiuN with frrqurnt (hannfs in 'Vlosc'' 
rnctidships 

^ Cotisidi rablf |Hvr cmiM ionsiu'ss: siionu 

iMt d lor a la liiif; ol hvl«>in;inu lo a i»niup 

Adh<'rriirc' tt> prrr urtKip standards aloim 
wiftit uwar«*iK«ss of "accvptahU* lM*havior ' 

CoiRfffi tor "riuht." "wronu." and "sntial 
jiist itf* 

M Contrfii tor U-ss foittinatr "oth«'rs" 

Attempts to uh'htitV with adtihs othrr tharj 
parents. 

f\»if»/a*m//- In relation to their umvr- 
taintirs and cotiHicls. students of nnddlt* 
scImhiI ai^o lond to: 

Hr !rr<|urntlv inipulsixr with words and 
acti(»ns. iiiipatinit to urt thtnt;s done in a 
litnry 

Ha\r amhixalrnt dt'siirs; want Iri't'doin. 
hot lr.tr \hv loss ol u rtain sirnritirs 

Hiiotnrjnotr indrjH'ndmi. yet still h'rl thr 
ihril iordimticin and rtmitation 

!)tsir«' to m.iki* thrir own lAahiatioii of 
suuui siions IroMi ot!n*rs 

I xhihit a widv laimr ol o\rit hrhaviors 
and iikmkI iiistJbdity. <|in<*t loud, shy hoistrr 
oils. h artulHotdidrnt. anxious assnn d 

Ni rd rx|M ru iicr with {rr<|tirnl snitt »s and 
dfsirr attention and recoi^nition i«>r iH^rsonal 
efforts .»nd at hM;\ laments 

Si i k approxal of .md acceptance by aduUs 
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Learning programs (or transeseenta may utillto mufti* 
age grouping . . . 



Br sensitive to criticism «if personal short- 
(onnoKs and olten iMsily oflended 

Bt* anxiotis. doithtful. and confused ai>out 
their physieal and intelh^ctual development, 
social rehitionshtps. and adult authority. 

IfftrUiTtiMl-^ln lohitioti to their intcU 
iectual exiH-riences. students nl middle schcx>i 
a^e tend to; 

Be curious and inqaisitive 

Prefer active over passive learninu activities 

K«l;ite intellectujil activities with Immedi- 
ate and short-raoRe Koals 

Pr« ler interaciit»n with |H*ers dunnfi learn- 
ing activities 

Desire op|M>rtuniti< s to express oriKhiality 
on an individual basis 

Be inten sted in lK)th concret** and abstract 
ext icises and Ik* more able to deal with 
abstract concepts than Jbrnierly 

Di sire opiMirt unities t«i participate in prac- 
tical problem solviim situations 

Show interest in raees and cultures other 
than their owtj 

C hallenue idealistic teachiuKs 
^Be inten*st(d in makiim fuller utili/ation 
of basic skills used in the elementary schcM>l 

lAaluate iHTstifial capabilities. iMith at- 
tributes and innitations 

Show strona. intense iiiten'sts. not always 
sitstained. hi various pursuits. 

Many <d the pre- and early-adolescents 
in the middle sch(K>l age uroup will vary in 
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• To provide for a tramitionat period 
of continuous adjusUneni between the ele* 
nientary s$chool and the senior high school. 
This would include emphasis upon a contin* 

, uation and enrichment of basic education in 
the cuttcepts and skills pertinent to the gen- 
eral education of the pupil. 

• To provide more adequately for guid- 
ancc and coutiseling through the provision of 
special services and personnel. Aptitudes, 
interests, and capacities of individual pupils 

^ u'ould be discovered by testing, counseling, 
' and exploratory work. # 



differing degrei*«i trum these generalisations. 
TTie major planning direction, hmvewr. 
should be tow.i^rd providing for txith the gen* 
eral and individual needs of the students to 
be ser\*ed by the school. 

Purpotses and Functions 

If the general and specific character- 
istics of the students in the middle school age 
gfiDup are to In* the bases for the planning 
and development ol a n>alistic program, the 
suggested purposes and functions of the 
middle school would include the following; 

• To provide* a program for pre* and 
early-adolescents that is rclciafit to indh 
vidMil Mrerfv and smit^tnl demands in a world 
where there is constant change and a rapidly 
expanding l>ody of knowledge. Such a pro- 
gram would consciously aim toward the 
continuing development of self-directing in- 
di\iduals. capable of solving -problems 
thrcmgh lx)th rational and creative endeavors. 

• To provide an educational environ* 
ment where the child is most important and 
has opportunities lor success. Such an envi- 
ronment would tacititute communication and 
interaction and afford opportunities for meet- 
ing interpcTHonal needs. 

• To pnivide nricutatimi io and r^- 
ploration of the broad spectrum of educa* 
tional experiences in the world of wort, 
living, and leisure. 



Planning for Laaming 

The middle school program should be 
tailored to the needs, interests, and abilities 
of the child. The primary objective is the 
motiv ation to learn and the awareness of the 
various methods of learning, rather than the 
mere ac*quisition of knowledge. The essen- 
tial skills, understandings, and attitudes to 
be acquired within each discipline, as well as 
between and among disciplines, must be 
carefully defined within the framework oJT 
this objective. 

\ The Prosram, The program for learn- 
ing in the middle school must give each child 
opportunities for increasing selMdentity, for 
comprehension of his environment, and 
attaining his or her full potential in under- 
standings and skills. Development goals in* 
elude improvements in rational thinking 
proct.'dures and increa^d competency in iden- 
tifying, analyzing, classifying, manipulating, 
measuring, listening, viewing, communicat- 
ing, and expressing. Sensory experiences 
should permeate the entire program to acti- 
vate student mvolvcmcnt in experimentation 
and exploration. The nature of all of these 
experienws. their quality and adequacy, will 
strongly influem*e a child's image of himself, 
his establishment of values about learning 
and living, and consequently his development 
as an individual and a member of society. 

Resonrcvs. A wide range of learning 
resources should t>e available to all students 
and staff. The variety, adequacy, accessi- 
bility, and appropriateness of such materials. 
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Is Your Mtddta School Rofevant? 



The accural of yout answma to fho 
MIowifm aampte mmtfor^ emt hafp aasurB 
that the pfannfng for your middfe school wilt 
be as relevarft as possWe: 

1. How do you plan organixatk>na{ty 
to accommodate your instructional program 
to tlie foaming neods and progress of your 
students? 

2. tn what specific ways will an IndU 
viduaf student's schedub differ from that in 
the conventioncrt Junior high school^ 

3. What alternative approaches to in- 
structron are to be provided? 

4. What provision has been made for 
growth in independent shidy skiffs? 

5. tn what ways does the total school 
program coordinate the various subiect 
fields? In what ways are the instructional 
endeavors in any orw subject field linlted 
to other areas of activity? 

8. What is your plan for evaluating pro- 
gram effectiveness on a year-by-year basis? 
What base line data will you employ? How 
many aspects of growth win these survey? 
To what provisions for program modification 
for individuals and for groups will these 
studies and assessments lead? 

7. WKat provision for building adapta- 
tions will be made for changes in program 
from year to year? 

8. What factors in the total middle 
school program indicate that the emphasis 
is upon the child and his opportunities for 
success? 

9» What provi^ons-are being made to 
assure that the background, experience, 
training, and attitudes of the staff members 
are commensurate with child-centered rather 
than subiect-centered approaches to work* 
ing with middle school students? 

10. What components of the middle 
school program wilt facilitate student and 
staff communication and enhance the scope 
and quality of Interpersonal rtfatlonships? 



How can (actors tt^ mi(^t InhitMt com- 
municatlon and interpersonal relationships 
be eliminated? 

11. Whi^ of^rtunltles sdfa afforded in 
the school program for ortenta^ and ex* 
pforation beyond the ''academic** areas? 
What (H^portunltles are afforcM for familiari* 
zatlon with the worlds of work, Ihrtng, and 
leisure? Wtu^ provisions have been made 
for using the Immediate and larger com-^ 
munlty a« a learning laboratory? ' 

ia How will the tnWdte schort pro- 
gram be artlmflated wim the elem^rmary and 
secondary programs? What provisions are 
included in the program tor. those students 
who have not yet mastered the imslc skills 
at tt^ elementary school level? What pro- 
visions are included for those students wfio. 
are "ready" for facets of ttie currteulum 
that have traditionally been "reserved** for 
the high school? 

13. How adequate are the faolllUea, 
staffi ami program for the expansion of 
guidance and counseling during the middle 
school years? 

14. How do you plan to identify and 
maintain an ongoing teaessment of the apti* 
tudes, interests* and capalMlities of your 
students? How can you adapt this diagnosis 
and assessment to the teaching {Myogram? 

15* What evidence have you that the 
purposes and functions of the rnlddte scIkk>I 
are understood and supported txy ttie pupils* 
staff, parents, and community? What roles 
do students and parents play In the desigf^ 
implementation, and evaluation of the mid- 
dle school program? 

1& What proylston has been made for 
the selection and use of learnkHi resources? 
Will the number, variety, and range of re- 
sources give students opportenlties for ap- 
propriate experiences that win support the 
learning program and their special needs? 
What plans do you have to facilitate student 
and teacher s^cess to these resources when 
tttey are needed? 
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equipment, and personnel should be com* 
mensurate with the pro-am they are de« 
sigt^ to support. A well developed and 
equipped educational c'cnter is the base for 
providing essential and effective student and 
staff resource services. 

OrganizatiQH. The pattern <rf organiza* 
tion of a middle school is not the only deter- 
minant factor in cstabUshing a quality 
educational program designed to serve the 
i^eds of pre- and early-adolescents* A key 
ties in the program itself. However, once a 
program is developed^ careful consideration 
should be given to selecting a flexible orga^ 
nizaticmal pattern that witl best accommodate 
it. Factors related to the organizational pat- 
tern of a school include time scheduling, 
grouping patterns, and personal assignments. 
An individualized and flexible program de< 
mands a flexible time schedule. 

Grouping patterns appropriate to a flexi- 
ble program mi^t include heterogeneous, 
homogeneous, and multlage groupings, or 
varying ctmbinations of these» as' well as 
oppwtuQities for independent work and 
study. 

In determining personnel assignments, 
consideration should be given to the require* 
ments of such approaches as team teaching, 
differentiated staffing^ tutorial programs, in- 
dependent study, or a combination of these, 
and how they may contribute to the needs of 
students. 

Sendees. Essential to an effective school 




An in-sehoot (tf«vition studki allom for tli« pni|»*rtttOfi 
' * ^ variety off tvaching maMrialt. 




Ftcutty work ^paee tor tncflvkfiiai and gmp pTtnnfng 
is oBSftntiat. 



program is a carefttlly developed plan which 
will ensure the necessary administrative and 
supportive services. H^ve services Include 
adinitiistration« guidance, health, special edu* 
cation » and maintenance. 

Spaces. The basic conskieration in de- 
signing the school plant is the accommbda- 
tion of the facility to the program of the 
school. The middle schod {dant must re- 
flect the transition from the concept of the 
self-contained classroom to the m<^ility of 
smaller groups and even individuals in later 
years. Variety, flexibility, and accessibility of ' 
spaces are prime considerations. 

Provisim must be made for a variety of 
spaces, ranging from large to small group 
areas, individual work spaces, staff resource 
centers for individual and group -planning 
and for the preparation of a variety of teach- 
ing media, laboratories, and conference 
rooms. Flexibility of space can be achieved 
by means of mobile partitions, a variety of 
area dividers; and multipurpose facilities. 

The facility to house a mkldle school 
program should be most carefully planned. 
It should represent the fiexibiiity of the pro- 
gram, the rapidly changing child, the moti- 
vating atmosfrfiere. Above all. it must in itself 
be a dynamic force, a live and living institu- 
tion. □ 
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In an effort to provide general 
guidelines for use by educators in planning 
middle school programs, m*eral tasks are 
necessary. First, the growing body of litera* 
ture dealing with the middle school concept 
must be examined to identify important prin* 
ciptfli essential for these programs. Se<xmd, 
educaticmal leaders prominent in developing 
and carrying on successful middle school pro- 
grams must be interviewed for their views 
on what are important elements in a success- 
ful middle school progi-atft. Thir^. observa- 
tions of actual middle school programs in 
operation will be necessary, as these will pro- 
vide additional input fcnr the development of 
needed guidelines. 

Next, and certainly not the least impor- 
tant, is the consideration of the nature, the 
characteristics of the youth to be served, and 
the icind of society in which he lives. As in 
any worthwhile educational program, this is 
a most important consideratiuii* The findings 
of such studies as have been made have led 
to the identification of IG characteristics, of 
the middle school and these are briefly cited 
here. These guidelines may be useful as 
criteria in evaluating existing or proposed 
programs, with a view toward determining 
whether they truly provide for students in the 
middle school years. 

CrItBrts for lEvsloaHnr 
tlKi MMIcne Sdiool 

1 , Is Continuous Progress Provided For? 
Regardless of chronological agc» stu- 
dents should be allowed to progress at their 



These ^Ntorfa can hotp fou B¥aluate four 
program in terms of the ehatMlerisVcs of tfm 
pupils^ the nature of kaowfeO^, and the 
needs of the society. 



own individual rates. This transescent stag^ 
of growth is one In v^ich individual dlfter* 
ences are most pronounced. Fordi^ students 
into a rigid chronolo^cal grouping pattern 
ignores this important devek^mental diar^ 
aderistic and defeats the effectiveness of 
educational plans. Instead, the curricuttmi 
must be built on continuous profpress. per- 
mitting each student to move thiou^ sequen- 
, tial learning activities at his own ra^. 

2. h a MuUi-Material Approach Used? 

While the basal text approach to teach- 
ing is the dominant approadt today, it has 
disadvantages which ^ve cause for seriotis 
concern. One of the majcur disadvantages i9 
its inflexibility, since it assumes that alt stu* 
dents respond to the same approach equally 
and progress throuf^ the text at the same 
rate. More consistent with the nattire of the 
transescent fs the use of a wide range of 
easily accessible instructional materials an«l 
a variety of activities to appeal to varied 
abilities and interests of students. Hie mulU- 
material approach is consistent with the wide 
mtettectnat and |rftysiological range of middle 
school age students who may compare with 
7- to 19-year*olds. 

3. Are Chss Schedules FlexiMe'f 

In the traditional school, rigid time 
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MIDDLE SCHOOL? 



ncheduies often inunrfcrv %viih k*itrntng rather 
than sKTcve it. LogiiraUy* the !>ch(!dute xhoutd 
be boH^ on insitui:iHmal needs for various 
activities. To thbi. the schedule should be 
varied and (iexible, with charges made in 
class periods whea^ these are ni*ct*ssary to fit 
the kinds of study activities beinK carried on. * 

4. Are Appropriatv Sotiat Expt^rirrnvH 
Provided For? 

Some middle nhoot a^e students arc 
stilt chtidri^. itumature* and not yet ready 
for more sophisticated snciat activities. Others 
are already adotesct*nts with strong interests 
In social contacts with members of the other 
sex. Many arc in transition between these 
two stages Thcrt'fnn*. a pro]i*ram of social 
activities based on a hiuh schiHit model is 
inappropriate. Instead, there should t>e a 
procram which provides for the unique m*eds 
of the tratisc'scent. These include wholesome 
scKlal ctmtact with inetnlK*r> of the other sex 
through mteraction in small groups, large- 
group activities in common areas of the 
schcK>l. club activities, dancing of the "mixer" 
type such as squan* dancing, and c»thers. 
Serious dating atid pairing ott ot couples are 
more appropriate at later ages. 

5. fs There an ^ppropnaie t^(otfram of 
PhyHuat Kvpvhences and hnratHiiriHmAi tivi' 

tiCH? 

Highly compc*titive athletic programs 
are not appropriate tor transescents. who are 
generally unprepari*d for the serious pres- 
sures these acn\ities generate. Instead^ 
physical education classes should center their 
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activity on belong students understand and 
ufic their bodies. A strong intramural pro* 
grant which cnctmrages widespread partici- 
pation is greatly preferred to a competitive, 
sekH:tive program of athletics which benefits 
only a few. The stress shcmld be on the 
development of btxiy managemc*nt skills. 

6. h Team Teachinfi Used? 

Every teacher possesses certain teaching 
strengths as welt as weaknesses. In addition^ 
transescent students btmefit from a carefully 
planturd schedule which puts them in con- 
tact with more than one teacher. Ho%vever. 
the y are not yet ready for the highly depart- 
nH*tuati;eed approach of the high school. 
Therefore, a team teaching ap{m>ach which 
utili/es teacher strengths in working with 
students individually and in groups is the 
logical way to meet the transescvnt's needs. 

7. /* Plantied Graduattsm Proiided For? 

Another characteristic of the transc*sc*ent 
is his eagerrurss to make more of the deci- 
sions concerning his own behavior, his own 
social life* and choice of friends^ hfs learning 
activitH^. While he is ready for some deci* 
sion making at this stage, he is not quite 
re.idy lor assuming the full burden of such 
planning, as the high school student must do. 
The transescent still rc*quires some security 
and continucnft to depenci heavily upon adult 
guidance. Therefore, the program of experi- 

• Sit kolas P Cf^r^iady. Professor of Education, 
Miaou Unitfvrkiiy, Oxford. Ohio, and Louh G. 
Kontauo. ProfeH^or of Education. Michigan State 
Vnwerhity. East Lansing 
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ences In the middie !*chool should satisfy the 
tran»^tcnt'« ncHHfe for more inctepcndencr 
yvhile it also continucrfi to offer him the ansur- 
ance of sound aduU ^utduncv. ^ 
» S. Are Exploratory and Kpini^tment 

StiidieK Provided For7 * 

The trunwfiivnt ha« a strong intercnt 
^ f> .and curtosUy In the world In which he lives. 

To provide for this, the middle sehotrf should 
offer a wide range of educatkinal opportuni- 
ties for the stuifc^nt, Klectives should be pan 
of the program of every sUudetH so that his 
unique needs can be met. 'Kme should be 
spent in enriching the stucknt s concept of 
himself and the world around him rather 
than confining him to learning only required 
subject matter in tritditional form. 

9. Arc There Adequate and Appropriate 
Cnidattce Heriiecsf 

The transescent has many problems 
troubimg him and these often stem from the 
rapid physical changes he is experiencing. 
These problems require careful counseling 
from teachers and from trained guidance 
counselors. Croup and individual counseling 
servlers are an Important part of a successful 
-middle schcK>l program. 

10. Is There Prothion for Independent 
. Studff^ 

. Strong individual interests and curiosity 
characterize the transescent. Thisr-'serves as 
a highly effective motivational force when 
there is adequate provision for Independent 
study by the students with the teacher avait 
able for assistance In planning and as a 
resource person. The value that this has in 
fostering «»lf-direction by students makes it 
an important preiVision of the middle school. 

\l t% There Protnioti for Baxie Skill 
Repatr and Extension'^ 

Because of individual rates of growth, 
some youngsters have not entirely mastered 
the bast< skills. These students require an 
extension of the program of basic skills de- 
velopment begun in the elementary school. 
There she^uld Ik* many opp(H:tunitk*s to prac- 
tice n^adiriiiii;. listening, map and arithmetic 
skills, questioning, debate, etc. In some 
instances, the special services of remedial 
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teachers may be necessary for some stu^nts. 

12. Are There Aeiivities for Creative 
E\perieneeB? 

The creative talents of transescehts. re- 
quire opportunities for expnnislon. Students 
should he f^ee to explore Interests in many 
an*as and to do jio witbmit prcrf»sures. Student 
m-wspapers. dramatic activities, art, musical 
programs, and others shcHitd be carried utt 
in such a way that they enctnirage students 
ta,2H>tect. concelvt*, plan, and carry out activi- 
ties in thcMH^ areas. 

13. h There Fall Prbt^sioft for Evalm^ 

tian? 

The tnkldh school program should pro- 
vide a system of evaluation that l& pcrstmat 
and positive in nature. If an Individualized 
program is to be carried on, then the evatua^ 
tion should be individualized. The student 
should be encouraged to asm?ss his own pmg- 
ress and plan for future progress as well. 
^ The present common grading system using 
letters provides little information useful in 
understanding his progress and his areas of 
needed improvement. As part of an effec- 
tive evaluation system, student-teacher con- 
ferences cm a regularly scheduled basis are 
valuable. Additional conferences including 
parents can aid in reporting progress. The 
whole atmosphere in condticting evaluation 
should be constructive and positive rather 
than critical and punitive. 

14. Doefi the Program Emphasise Com- 
munity Retationn? 

The truly effective middle school is 
community-minded. It seeks to develop and 
maintain a varied program of community 
reflations. Programs to inform, to entertain, 
to educate, and to undi^rstand the community 
are part of the basic operation of the sdiool. 

15. Are There Adequate Proiinions for 
Student Seniees? 

Providing adequately for the many 
needs of middle school students calls for a 
broad spectrum of specialiml services. These 
should include health services, counseling 
services, testing servic*es. and oppmtunltles 
of both a curricular and a cocurricular 
nature. The important point is that the major 
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needs of evet7 student shoukt be met by the 
schmA thnnigh its own services or through 
county or state services available to schools. 

16. h There Sufficieni Attention to 
Auxi^ry Staffing? 

Every omimunity his many human te* 
sources that can be useful in a schod 
tSfmi. The middte school rec^iaM^ this and 
scdcs to uttftee peqrfe from the community 
in many ways. Vcrfunteer panents, teadier 
aidf>«, clerical aides, student vc4unteers* and 
others can do a gi^at cteal to facilitate the 
opnrathm of the middle school program. 

Many cummuntties today ure consider* 
ing the cfcrvelc^ent of middle school pro* 
grams. Other communities have begun 



programs «i4ilch they feel are middle wbod 
pro^amsil Unfortunately/ the pressures <tf 
time and an Inadequate understanding of the 
true nature €if a sound middle school pro- 
gram will result in dtoaf^i^ting or 
inappropriate prc^ams In some of these 
communities. 

The criteria outlined here can be useful 
in assuring effective planning for a new 
middle school program. They can also be 
uwful in evaluating a middle schoirt progr^ 
already in operation. Use of these criteria in 
a carefully ccmdttcted planning or evaluation 
(Ht^am can do mudi to facilitate the impor- 
tant decisions madeiiy educators and citizens 
faced ivith the tadc ci tdanning and imple* 
menting a middle sdmd program which 
adequately meets the needs of its students. Q 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE MIDDLE SCHOOL YEARS 



WHAT t$('hool organisation h bei$t for pupib in that stage of deveiop* 
ment lietuwn chihihood and adolescence? Some fifty years ago, the answer Was 
to \)e a new junior high school for grades 7, 8 and 9. This pattern sprpftd rela- 
tively rapifity* and a Mx-year (or sis; plus kindergarten) elementary followed by 
a three-year junior and three-year senior high has beeome the prevailing sch^I 
organisation in the United States. 

Yet while these past decades of experience with this pattern liave produ<[ed 
many significant and lasting features^ there seems today increasing disenchants 
ment with the schools for the^ middle school years. Some question whether the 
junior high school is a bridge lietween elementary and high school or a vestibule 
to the latter; others are urging change upon the typical graded, self-contained' 
classroom of the elementary school, especially in its upper grades. 

Ttw 6-3*3 Pton? 

Certainly there is not an adequate basis in research for strict adherence to 
the status quo. Hc^earch on school organisation does not demonstrate the elear 
sfuperiority of any one organisational arrangement over all others. Anderson's 
review (I) of research on organisation in relation to staff utilisation and deploy- 
ment led him to conclude that • . recent research upon which policies of staff 
utilisation and deployment must be based, at least teinporari^r, is woefully in- 
adequate.'* What can In? concluded from a review of the literature is that existing 
arrangements do not seem to satisfy some criteria for a school organisation and 
a program consistent with psychological and physiological needs of pupils and 
relevant to modem societal demands. 

For example, there is little research evidence to support, and some reason to 
question, the ahsumptiun that a junior high, separate and distinct from both 
elementary and senior high school, is a necessity because of the unique eharac- 
teristics of tin* age gro ( in the contrary side, ^largarct Mead (8) argues that 
the grades Included in junior high *'were postulated on age, and not on sise, 
strength, or stage of pulwrty." As a result she observes that: 
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They have resulted umdverieuUy m ck»- 
difying together boys and girb when they 
vary mQ6t» within each sex, and between the 
sexes, and are least suited to a segregated 
social existence. Also, they have divorced 
them from the reassurances of association 
with ihe children like their own recent past 
selves and older adole^^cents like whom they 
will some day become. When % type of 
school that was designed to cushion the 
shock of change in scholastic demands ha^ 
be^me the focus of the social pressure^ 
which were once exerted in senior hi^i^h 
school, problems have been multiplied. 

From his viewpoint as a psychiatrist, 
berman {2} sees the change from ele» 
raentary to junior high school as quite- 
poorly timed for children. He u0clare.< 
that "in the midst of deciding who they 
are, they shouldn't have to waste any 
energy finding out where they are.*' Hii- 
opinion is that ''during the highly vola- 
tile years of eleven through thirteen or 
fourteen* youngsters should have a fa- 
miliar^ secure background in which to 
operate.*^ 

Dacus' (3) study of pupils in grades 
five through ton raises interesting que.**- 
tions. On the criterion measures of 
socijil, cmotjpnaK and physicial matur-* 
itVt and opposite-sex choices, the lea&t 
tlifferences were found between pupils 
in grades six and seven, and pupils in 
grades nine and ten. Yet it is between 
tbe.so grades that our present 6-3-3 plan 
divides children. 

The junior high school is most often^, 
defended on the grounds of the bridgr 
iyftctish. It is supposed to serve as a 
bridge between the relatively un- 
troubled, relaxed world of childhood 
and the more rigorousi stressful, disci- 
plined world of high school. Johnson (6> 
declares: "In a world in which adult*" 
expound one set of values and espouse 



another, in which schooling is pioionged 
and economic dependence is protracted, 
and in which social life is largely out* 
side the family, the value of a haven the 
junior high attempts to be is readily 
recognised" but notes that not all junior 
high schools have succeeded in this re- 
gard. He criticised the junior high for 
its tendency to imitate the senior high. 

Hull (5) claims that junior high ''is a 
{H)or investment," and that "it puts the 
unstable child at a most vulnerable 
period in his life in a situation more 
appropriate for older youth!'* On the 
other hand, it is commonly observed 
that today's children grow up faster 
in many ways. Havighurst (4) states 
that "... the adolescent today is more 
precocioits and more complex. ... He 
has many experiences earlier than his 
part*nts had these exfierienees.** But 
does the present "bridge" school serve 
the intellectual ntH*ds of such children? 
I^unsbury and Marani (7) concluded 
from "shadow studies*' in grade 8 
classrooms across the country that the 
learning environment "was often un- 
stimuiating; there was lack of diversity 
in the program of rrqtiired subjecti*; 
and there was little provision for indi- 
vidual differences among pupils." 

Profieted: A Model 
Mfdditt School 

^^([png with the sclolars and re- 
^om^At * i» ^ iticu*, present «vatuu» 
seriously questior whether the current- 
ly dominant o^ inizationat arrange- 
ments for ed i ting older children, 
preadolescentfi, • id early adolescents 
provide optimum fiossibilities. New 
middle school organisations and pro- 
grams (9 ) now being developed i n 
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various eommuntties across the United 
States indicate considerable interest in 
experimentation with patterns differing 
from those now characteristic of the 
upper elementary and junior high school 
years* For consideration by others 
interested in developing alternative 
models, we offer the following as one 
set of possibilities for a model middle 
school. 

A real middle echoot ehwid be 
demgned to serve the needs of older 
children^ preadoleacentSf and early 
adolescents. Pupi!s would enter the 
middle school at the approximate age 
of ten years and ' »uld progress to the 
upper or high school at the approximate 
age of fourteen. Today's children in this 
age bracket need freedom of movement, 
opportunities for independence, a voice 
in the miming of their own affairs, the 
mtetlectuat stimulation of working with 
different groups and *..th different 
teacher specialists. 

They are eager and ready for experi- 
ences quite different from those avail- 
able in the typical elementary school. 
On the other hand, a congenial school 
environment for these children should 
free of the rigidity of total depart- 
montatisation, the pressures of inter- 
school competitions, and Ihe tensions of 
older adolescent social functions that 
. Joom so lantect^in tvoieal ^lunior hicsth 
schools. The middle school would be 
planned to swerve a truly transitional 
function from childhood to adolescence. 
Its organisational arrangements should 
foster growth from childhood depend- 
ence toward a high degree of self- 
HuiBciency. 

.4 middle arhool orgnmzation should 
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fMke a reality of the long^held ideal 
of individucdized instruction. Ever>- 
pupil would be assigned a teacher- 
counselor who coordinates the learner's 
total program throughout the middle 
school years in conjunction with other 
teachers and specialists who know him. 
An adequate program of ' diagnostic 
services would permit teachers to plan 
individual deviations from standard 
programs. ) 

Pupila would be scl)eduled to work in 
special instructional centers where they 
may either catch up on needed skills or 
branch out into further exploration. 
Programmed instructional materials 
and other individually paced ap- 
proaches would be utilised, and self* 
directed learning emphasised. Non* 
graded arrangements could permit 
students to progress at different rates 
and to different depths. 

.4 middle school program should give 
high priority to the intellectual com- 
ponents of the curriculum. There should 
be a planned scfquence of concepts and 
skills for the general education areas 
of the curriculum* This does not imply 
emphasis on mastery of content of a 
narrow range of academic subjects, but 
rather that every effort would be made 
to create a climate in which learning 
is exciting and rewarding. What is re- 
quired is not attainment of uniform 
f4t4indardft M|f that, evpfv* If arnor 
challenged to perform well at whatever 
level he is capable of attaining 

In such an environment, intellectual 
pursuits would be as respected as the 
social and athletic components of the 
program, and children would be helped 
(o flee that learning can be its own re- 
ward uncluttered by any extrinsic sys- 
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The chiU of middle 
school ege need$ 
meny oppertunltiee to 
exptore new Interests. 
Special Interest 
centers, competently 
supervised and 
operated on a ftexlble 
time basis, should 
provide IndMduallxed 
instruction In each 
curriculum area. 



tern of grades as reward or punishment. 
Every pupil would be scheduled in a 
series of planned opportunities for de- 
veloping both creative and disciplined 
thinking. 

A middle school program should place 
primary emphasis on skills of continued 
learning. Direct instruction in use of 
various modes of inquiry and the dis* 
covery method helps children to ex- 
perience joy in learning. In all studies, 
continued attention would be given to 
the learning process itself* Teachers 

sources, teach them to formulate ques- 
tions, gather information and materials^ 
and test hypotheses. Pupils would be 
given increasing opportunities to as- 
sume responsibility for portions of their 
own learning through use of indcpend* 
ent study plans. 
A middle school should provide a rich 



program of exploratory ejtperienees. 
The child of middle school age needs 
many op ortunities to explore new in- 
ten |)ecial interest centers, com- 
pi tt nt(^ Tupervised and operated on a 
fiexiblt w.i "^e basis, should provide indi- 
vidualise^ instruction in each curricu- 
lum area and also in such varied activi- 
ties as reading, acting, photography, 
ceramics, typing, personal grooming, 
and many others. Boy Scout merit 
badge and Girl Scout proficiency badge 
work, and other youth programs could 
be incorporated into the school program 
under the coordination of the teacher- 
counselor. A portion of every pupiPs 
schedule would include exploratory ex- 
periences. 

A program of health and physical 
education should be designed especially 
^or boys and girls of the middle school 
years. Direct instruction in essential 
knowledge of personal hygiene would 
!>e combined with regular participation 
in fitness activities, heterosexual group 
games, and carry-over sports activities. 
Adequate facilities and specialiged su- 
pervision should l>e provided for a total 
range of phyMical and health needs in- 
cluding corrective and remedial pro- 
grams. 

An emphasis on values skotUd under-- 
line all aspects of a middle school 
program. A middle schoo l should offer 

dren to formulate personal values and 
standards, and to analyse and question 
social attitudes and group behaviors* 
Children of this age are approaching or 
undergoing physical and psychological 
changes which they are striving to 
understand. They are l^nning to es- 
tablish new roles for themselves which 
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?$otnetiitH*8 conflict with adult cx{H*rt:i- 
tions. They arc increiu^ingly aware of 
diserepattcieH l>etweeR stated ideals and 
observed actions. Intellectually honest 
and emottonaliy calm exploration of 
these value areas with competetrt aiiii^t 
guidance would be a part of each pupiKs 
regularly scheduled program. 

The organization q/ a middie school 
wotdd facilitate most effecttve use of 
the special competejicies and interests^ 
of the teaching stifij. Cooperative ar- 
rangements for tcifching and guidance, 
special instructk>nal center {)ersonneK 
technicians am! other aides^ and ample 
eupervi5?or\' /taff. would be utilized to 
enable eacl/ |H»rson to make his maxi- 
mum cont/ihution to the total program. 
Ample instructional planning titne and 
in-service training op()ortunitieK would 
be provided for each teacl^er. The staff 
should be employed on a twelve-months 
contract with provisions for periodic 
study-leave. 

The Currfculvm Plan 

The curriculm plan of a real middle 
school would consist of planned pro- 
grams in throe pha.ses: Learning Skills; 
General Studies; anel Personal Develop- 
ment. Ever>* pupil would lie scheduled 
into each of the thrc»e phases each year 
in school. The time requirements and 
the nature of the work in each phase 
^ w'ould vary for indiyidual pupil pro- 
grains, iiut 'iiie general '^ilan is seen as 
follows: 

I. Learning Skills Phase: Continues and 
expands basic commimioationul an<l com* 
putationa! skills development I^egun at the 
primary sohoot level, with increasing em- 
phasis on use of library tools and skills of 
independent study. Skills for emphasis are 
identified and included along with content 
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jlt^als in each umt of work in all General 
Sttidics areas. A remedial program of 
skilU development is conducted in s])ecial 
la!iorator>' centers. 

2. (Jcneral Siudifs Phase: Includes those 
learning ext)ericnces which give the learner 
a heighten^ awareness of his cultural 

/heritage and those other common learnings 
essential to civic and economic literacy. 
Content would be foctised on maior con- 
cepts and unifying themes drawn from the 
areas of literature, social studies^ mathe- 
matics, science^ and fine arts. Some of the 
instruction in this phase might be in groups 
of up to 100 pupils. 

3. Pe^8on<d Development Phase : Includes 
*hose experiences which fulfill personal and 
remedial neetis, permit exploration of per- 
sonal interests, and promote physical and 
smial growth; health and physical educa- 
tion geared to the. 10-14 year-old; individ- 



The curriculum plan 
of a real middle 
school would conBist 
of planned programs 
in Ihree phaeei: 
Learning SkifM; 
^'t^nefai^wdlS^s; 
and Pereonal 
DeYelopment 
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ually planned exfienencesi in foreign Ian- 
Ruages, typing, technical training, music, 
art. dramatics JoumaUsm; studrat-managed 
enterprii?«*; community work projects; ad- 
vanced work in science^ mathomaties, and 
other areas of individual special comi>etence 
and interest. 

OrgcmixoHon for tnttrvctien 

Thv organization for instruction 
would he deisigtied to facilitate an opti- 
inuta curriculum and continuous prog- 
ress for every pupil. iHipils in the middle 
school would not be cxpe< ted to progres^ 
at the sttuic rate or to the ^anie depth. 
Neither wouhl a student be ex|)ect^ii 
to be at the i^ame graded level in all 
of hi» studies. Planning and evaluation 
of an individuarjj progress through the 
rurriculum should l>e u coot>erative 
process ImsiMi on chagtiostte and evalu- 
ative <iatu and involving his homeroom 
teacher, other teachers who work with 
him. and other special {H'rsonnel, with 
tlie pupil himself involved at appro- 
priate U'\'v\s. Most rhihlren would re- 
main m the middle school for a |H'no«l 
of four years; however, some might be 
ttnuly to itioVe into the upper or high 
>chool after three years, and siime might 
need to remain in the !»>iddlc school 
lor a fifth ycwr. 

rhe basic iivstiuctional unit of a 
middle school sliuuld liv the individual 
The significrmt organizatuuiai arrati^e- 
riu*tit> eali i>r iieseutieu o\ .i^iuu v i^.tt^ 
the vnric»t!*< grtmp> and centers through 
which an individual >tudont w<>uld he 
scheduled. 

I Uomrnmm I mi : Each pupll would Ih* 
;i incmtH*r of a lionicrtMmi group of al>otit 
25 pupils who arc in the snkne ye:ir in school 
hut are hcterogcneotisly grouped on othf»r 
criteria. A home! :»nm tearhpr-cotinsch>r. 



rt^ni{H*leii{ tt» give ba^tc instruction ta the 
(icncral S^tudies area^ and skilled in plan* 
ning individual progr&ms» would be assigned 
to each Homeroom Unit. The teacher-eoun* 
M'lor would work out an individual program 
with each pupil, mandated by diagnostic 
and pcrfunnance data and on the Judgments 
of other teachers who also ^ork with the 
pupil. The amount of time spent with the 
Homeroou! Unit would vary with individ- 
uals, and typically decrease as a pupil moves 
from the tirst through later years in the 
>ch<Mi!. 

2. Wmg Vnit: A Wing Unit would com- 
!»:ac fotir homeroom 'units and their teach* 
frs for cooi)erative planning and instruction 
it! the General Studies area. The pupils in 
the Wing Unit would be in the same year 
in s«chool but otherwise heterogeneously 
grout>ed. Four homeroom teachers, each 
representing « sjiecial comjietence in one of 
the Crenerai Studies areas of language arth. 
social st tidies, science, or mathematies 
would meet regularly to cooperatively plan 
x\u- iiir^trnction for the 100 pupils in the 
Wias Unit. The teachers in the Wing Unit 
would function as a curriculum planning 
rttnunittee and as a teaching team. The team 
may arrange for some of the instruction to 
be in large groups containing all of the KH) 
stutlents, and some of the work to be in 
small groups for interactive di.«cussions, or 
instruction in basic skills. 

Vvrtleal Vmt: Tlie Vertical Unit, con- 
sisting of approximately 400 pupils and \i\ 
t«'achers» would provide ?ui cvironment that 
I- at <mce stimulating and s<vtir e, stable an<[ 

;i school'*) gives the piipi* a wider com- 
nuHiity in which to live, explore, and de- 
\elop new si>cial understandings. At the 
Nime time, this unit is small enough to 
promote a sense of identity and belonging- 
iiess. .All four year levels of the school 
would be repres*»nted m the Vertical Unit, 
:md provisions for vertical aceeleration 
fftroutth afiy txv^u, of the curriruhmi would 
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promote greater tndividualisatioD am pro- 
Rram fiexibitity. Younger students would 
haw opportunities to work and plan with 
and learn from more mature ones, and the 
older student would have special opfKirtu- 
nity to provide leadership within the Verti- 
«al Unit. 

4. Special Learning Centers: The u?«e of 
S{»ecial Learning Centers to sen'e the ex- 
ploratory interests and the special and re« 
medial needs of the middle school pupils 
uottld be a distinctive feature of the or- 
Ionization. Pupils would be scheduled for 
work in these centers on an individual basis 
for both short-term and long-term instruc- 
tion in the Personal Development and 
Learning Skills portions of the curriculum. 
The centers should be adequately equipped 
and manned by 8i)ecia^ personnel competent 
to direct group study and mdividual proj- 
ects. Special Learning Centers would in- 
clude: library^ reading laboratory » home arts, 
typing and writing labotatory, foreign lan- 
guage laboratory, arts and hobby center, 
music room, and f>h>'Sjcai education-recrea- 
tion center. Centers would be operated on a 
flexible ^chHule and would b<* ufw-n to 
piipiln after iivhw] and on Saturday. 

The key to the inipteinentution of a 
>urces$ful middle school program is a 
sta^ of aduttK of uncommon talents and 
abilities. The teachers must Ik* as 
knowledp.eable as possible in thnr 
rhosen ac-adomic fiehls and must have 
training in the guidance and counseling 
of children of iniddlf school age. A 
program of sc^le^ction, recruitment, and 
trainmg wuuk! t>e necessary to develop 
a staff with ihvsv jspecial qualiBcations. 

Obviously such a school would Ik* 
expensive — |)erhaps.co.«ting up to half 
as much more f>er puf>il than average 



schools for children of the middle school 
years. But the loss of human potential 
in current educational organisations 
and programs for this age group may 
l)e far more costly. 

If these ideas merit investigation, in- 
c reased costs for their careful testing 
could surely be justified. 
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A Middle School: No Easy Way 



Schools un middicaucd* 

jihiktrct) were nvw and Uw in \hnncsot.i 
four vtMis .itti? \\hvt\ Marsh.iil \fiddic SkhtK)! 
Ih'u.hi t)|Mr.ktion wnh 8sr> studcrus. Filth 
and stxfh ^tadus and then iUincntaiv 
tcacht'ts nic>\od into tun adjact-nt buddint;'^ 
wiupicd by scvcfUli and t iuhlli t*tadrrs and 
thoir iuutor hii;h tt at ht rs. Wc had a riad\ . 
made middit* «^ch(K)i nn our hands and really 
did not ktum how to deal with it. 

ft was nb\ XHis that ihr traditional junior 
hi)i»h sch<w>l cfiuld not n\vr\ thr n^Hs of this 
am' i;roupinL» Ihrnlorf it wa*^ \cr\ lutt s- 
sarv ior ihi staff to do an assi*ssnu lU \o 
drtcrmior iht' assits and habilitus of th<' 
sttuation Tin* u sults wrrr 

mattttainrd buddittus. one IH^>7 \inta^r and 
one l^ilistxlf liiiih sth«)(»| uint 'U^Tf was 
pirnty uf **pacr 

'l\\prrt\ Consultant who coulcf an 
swer all out c|ucsttous wvti* not availabltv Wv 
would nrt'd to bt* tradbla/crs 

ha< tiltif. AImiui "yO {xricni wi-io tranuc! 
and irtlifk'd as ctttnrtitaiv trathcts and 
50 iwrtt-nt as sccomiatx trai hrts 'fhtK' was 
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some apprehension about how well these 
teachcTs would work together. 

We a^rtH'd that our primary jjoal tnust 
bi- to establish a learntttg climate that would 
allow every {HTson tn the sehool to develop a 
{>ositi\e self -concept. This, we l>elieved. is 
basic to ii\uiu and learning. 

Philosophy 

Alter this j»oal had been eMabltshed. we 
bestan to develop a philosophy so practical 
that tt could Ih* used dady as we stru^^gted to 
put a pio^rani into action. 

• Fm the studcfft Accept each student 
} Wolk tow.ird indniduah/iriK instruc • 

turn 

2 iauoiiraue students Ui fjecome moro 
M it dirrctcd le arners 

;{ t)e-vk!np tristrui tioual areas for largo 
and Htnail unnips 

St html \\in\h(tlt %\nnu sota 
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The Program 

It is almost inipossibk- to know hun- 
dreds ot stu<K nts \\vl\. yet each professional 
can know and keep track ot 20 student*. 
Therefore we initiated an advisor-advisee 
svstem which aided the individuaU^ed pro- 
uram that we had put into practice. Each 
lacuhy meinlxT was assigned 18 to 20 stu- 
dents < four or live from each urade level). 
These advisee groups stay together through 
four years of middle school as a relatively 
stable ut'nup with only four or five members 
gained or lost each year. 

The chief task of the advisor is to build 
a positive, trusting relationship with each 
advisee. The advisor assumes responsibility 
lor monitoring student progress, planning; 
academic work with the student. encourauinR 
participation in extracurricular activities, 
and l)cinji aware of developing interestn. 
achjevements. and problems. 

The advisor also serves as the c-om- 
munication link between the school and the 
home. Formal advisor-advisee-parent confer- 
ences are scheduled every nine weeks. These 
are planned by the studient and advisor using 




Small group work f^nables a teacher to give middle school students the Individual attention they require. 
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4 ArraiiRe tor adequate library and re- 
sintrct* fac ilities fur self dinxted leariuntt 

r» Considir the whole thild by provjdtntt 
tor hts finotion.il aod physical lueils 

U AlHihsh the traditional ^radiUR Hysu tn 
rhi- learner iu'coiiu-s rrs|M»isible for his i>wn 
pro^rvss ton.ird a ^ual which he has h<*itH'd 
to set. 

• For thv trtu hrr: Trust each other as 
professtonais, 

1 Provide the nine and oruani/ation for 
trachets to work and plan lum lher so that their 
talents miuhi U* usi-d as fiiHy as possible. 

2 Knecnirasf teat hers to Invome p!atnu*rs 
and nnplfniffUcrs rather than lecturers. 

# I or the pan nt. Foster tloM*r ctKip 
eratton In^tweeti home and school. 

I Brum thr child into ihr ttjK^rtinR 
prticrchm* 

*i. Frt>\ide a way lor pan nts and ti achers 
to tonimutucate. 

\ Keep the* parents nilorinod of uoals. 
{XklKV and curriculum. 

•I KneoiiraRe participation of paretits 
throufsh a parent councd. 
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Thm years 9f « tknt for piipltt to •nfmn^ itttir {tittfttte Nt imtM tmd ottitr arts. 



materials ji^athered from teacher« in alt sub- 
ject areas. The student invites his parents 
to sebuot and expiaitis hts pro^tress «ind 
projected plans in each subject area. 

The emphasis is on success. Very often 
the student who struu^les academicaliy is 
pleased with hts accomplishments in his 
projects and K proud to brini; i4randparettts. 
brothers, sisters, and sometimes a neifthbor- 
bood f riend to the conlerence. This evolvint* 
relationship can foster an unlH*ite\ ably strcmj; 
cooperative spirit atnon^ studc*nts. faculty 
memlx'rs, and parents. 

The MiR{"Sehoois 

All students are involvi*d in curtkular 
offerings which include: ian^uaue arts, social 
studies, science, maihemattcs. ph\ steal edu 
cation, health and guidance, art. niuAtc. 
home economics, and industrial arts. 

The staff is divided into academic muitt- 
discipline teachinf; teams of four teachers 
who are basically responsible for the math. 



language arts, science, and the social studies 
programs for their advisees. Consequently, 
ail teachers on the teatn teach tnutual ad* 
visc*es at ail grade levels. Six of these mutti* 
discipline teams function within the school. 
Two teams of teachers in special areas 
(music, art. home ec<momics. shop, and 
physical education ) are scheduled to serve 
tnini'schoot teams. 

Kach teacher is also a mem{}er of a 
single discipline team. Some grouping to 
take advantage of a particular teachers 
strength is jyi'iinged. but the basic goal of 

'•xperiences within the subject area. For 
example, {earning expiTiences planned by all 
social studies teachers are available to the 
tnuitidiscipline teams. Much titne and energy 
ttre devoted to organising the basic content 
and skills within each curriculum with 
enough flexibility so that students can 
progress through contetu at various rates 
and depths using a variety uf modes of learn- 
itig. Alternative forms of learning experi- 
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cnces are es^ntial in meeting *.he fteed s of 
all learners. \ 

Process, Prograts, and Probtomt 

tt %vas no small undertaking to 
a viable curriculum from the cilivergen\ 
teaching approaches of both elementary and' 
secondary teachers. Implementing the phi- 
losophy, even though it is an uncomplicated 
statement, made unbelievable demands oti 
staff time and student cooperation. The need 
for curriculum materials, most of which we 
had to put together ourselves, was an almost 
overwhelming problem. To compile these 
materials, single discipline teams were given 
common meeting time during the school day. 
It was necessary to cope with larger classes 
in order to accommodate these meetings. We 
were not without uv critics during the three 
years this trade-off was in operation. 

Single discipline teams of teachers were 
employed during the summer to put ideas 
that were found workable during the school 
year into final form. It took three school 
years of hard work and three summers of 
Intense writing to gain enough expertise in 
various single discipline areas to be able to 
move productively to the multidlscipllne 
teams. At that point the single-discipline 
curriculum l)ecame the tool that allowed the 
multidisciptine team to function. The school 
program began to achieve a good measure of 
its potential with the emerging maturity of 
the multidisciplinc team. 

Tlie gathering and coordinating of teach- 
ing materials was another difficult challenge. 
We found much excellent material, but we 
were nearly swamped attempting to put it 
together in some form of contimious flow, to 

learning, and to encourage continuous 
progress. To c^pe with this mass of work 
and materials, each major subject area de- 
veloped a resource center staffed with a para- 
professional. No walls came down; we used 
spare classrooms, nooks, crannies, and hall* 
ways. 

We continue to take first prize in the 
school district in the number of mantta fold* 
ers UM*d and the volume of paper consumed* 



A major strength in our school is a very 
professional faculty. Instead of being in- 
ct>mpatibte» the elementary and secondary 
teachers found their training backgrounds to 
be complementary. To keep the concern for 
the whole child of the elementary teacher 
and to add the in-depth subject matter ex- 
pertise of the secondary teacher is a fine 
yblend which has brought balance to our 
^hool philoso{rfiy and performance. 

It takes communication, constant 
thoughtful in-service work* and continuous 
refl^ion upon the priorities set forth in the 
philo^hy to keep this program (grating 
smootmy. Ttiere is not much question Uiat 
it wouldv be easier and a lot less time- 
consuming: to have a traditional Junior hi^ 
school or^ traditional elementary school 
through theVixth or even through the eighth 
grade. However, we like what Is happening 
to students and to faculty members in our 
school. Learning is exciting, fun, creative* 
and vitalt 

In conclusion, we see the advisor* 
advlsee*paient lelattonsh^^ as the vary heart 
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Comfoftftbft eouehtt, tefi muM. tml vokimit of ptptrl^aeto cfMitt a rtfaxed atmotpl»M for tttcffng 

mrfivttion and for tesehing reacflfiQ skills. 



of the program. It ri«prrsi nls a workable and 
neccHHury amHnutiicatmn model. We have 
devised addition.il reintorcements to a work- 
ab\v comunitucAiiou network : 

0 r Student Council and Its umimittit's 
meets W(i*kt>\ 

2 Student Ach isf»r C'ouiu it nut'is wtt»klv 
with *idnntus{Ciy|^ipn. Ihis |i*rmip also heltrs to 

r...r.. * , . . ; tTtf/T-, ./.-U '.r'-T'l: .1.-1. • 

once each yrar. 

3. Parent C'ouncil in«tts ntcmthlx. Onr 
par<'nt njtrrMiits isuh htiniiiiHitn on this 
(*Ainetr 

4. Fatuity Coimctl inirts <*acli wvrk 
Repnst*titatives fn>tn the tf-ailunii t4\ut>s re 
M*arc'h curriruluu) twvds and rAficci uii iht* 
&trensths and wraknesM-s ni the s\h(M»t. 

5 Single OiHCipline Team^ Imix^t once a 



W(Tk. Thest* teams ittakr v urricuUun and schfd* 
ullnji: dtrisluus. 

(i. \f utttdisetpluK* Teams - meet om v each 
wtt k. This uruup "staffs" ttsdtvtdttal students. 
(Aahiates prouress. ancf d(*tcTintneK thr learning 
iv\|H'ru»turs mf»d<d nt\\t by the t:H stud(*nts of 
<ltfri»re»tit a«i»s iu their charue. 

M.irsfiali Middle Seh(K>l is not a iinished. 
hltali/A:d program, m^r did we j>uild it as a 
model. Howe\*er. it ts working tor us. and 
we are well on the nay toward ;ichlev in« the 
uoais that we have s(*t. 

We have worked hard and learned to- 
^etlu^r .ts a staff iind probably ic^el more pro- 
fessional now than ever lu'lore. Our school 
IS i)econntiji; U^ss *^sit down and listen to me** 
and more **hnd out and do/' Students like 
scIkm)! and we lielieve \\v have fewer pupIlK 
who feel like academic dtsc.irds. ( \ 
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MIDDLE YEARS 

Mi<icS{0 schoot youngsters are eager, enmusiastte. in« 
quistftve. often boisterous Tttey are also, at times, 
moody, awkttafd, and insecure. They are experiencing 
the contradictory pleasures and pains of a period of 
irttense physical ano tntettectuat development. No 
longer children, not yet adults, they are explorers in a 
challenging new ivorid. Our task as educators must be 
to design a program to meet the special needs of this 
Age group^and to nourish their budding ^thusiasms. 

♦ Mu'harl f SVxfrm. Prtnnpai Plattevilte Middle 
Sihool. Matteville, Wisconsin. These pictures 
and those on pp. 27.3 and 237 are taken from 
Dr. Sextons all-photographic Ph.D. thesis, which 
is the suhfrtt of thi ^looft. Who Is the School? 
(Philadelphia Westminster Press, 1973). 
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and 

Human Beings 
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fORD ROCHKSTER s;ud, 
-When I was a young mav. I had s^en v 
theories about bringing up children. Now 
I have !*eve« children and no theories." The 
(*ducator faces this situation head on. in the 
seeming impasse* between subject-matter 
devotee's and those who believe that the 
''human child is more important than any 
body of subject matter. 

niis writer is inereasinKty concerned 
with the latter-day trend toward speciah/a- 
tion in the secoridary school, particularly in 
the junior hifih school. He sees Ix^ginning 
teachers emerjjinj; I'ro their preservice 
preparation with up to 70 and 73 hours iti ' 
their major areas, irom a total of 125 to 130 
hours. He %valches the same neophytes go 
away to !K.iititutt*s and workshops, further to 
sharpen their knowledge and skills within 
their chosen specialty. He wonders about the 
wisdom of this much concentration on the 
subject matter to be taught, and the cor- 
responding paucity of attention devoted to 
iiie human subject who is supposed to learn 
it. Tlien finally he concludes that much truth 
residi's in one definition of an expert heard 
long a^o: an expert is a man who knows 
more and more about less and less until 
finally he knows everything about nothing. 
Truly we seem determined to shape our 



charges into the same narrow images of our- 
; ^»elves. Verily we drum facts, figures, ^nd 
dau ad inhnitum into young heads* with 
little apparent regard for individuals and 
their inherent differenct*s. Remmers and 
Radler. in their definition of the American 
teen-ager. descrif>ed well his predicament: • 

A hoy or uiri whose* energies are already 
s;ippt*d by the shvcr prowc»s»of •>hy?» cal growth, 
caught u|) in a whiri uf schooi eirk and social 
tuthittrs in and out of schuf^i. confronted by 
det tsions thai wd! affect entire life, confused 
Uy the shifting anitudt*so! parents, teachers, and 
MK'iecy in general, all of whom vioubt him and his 
bi*ha\ior and bewildered by the complex and 
rapidly changing civilisation irco which he must 
soon fit. assumins ail the re^.otmsibilities of ma- 
turity. O 

Perhaps the indictment too strong. 
Maybe the great majority of secondary school 
teachers have more concern for the Indi- 
vidual pupil than has lieen credited. Reserva- 
tions are certain to exist, though, when it is 
heard so often; *1 have 150 different stu- 
dents every day. for 50 minutes each- in 
groups of liO. i can't possibly get to know 
each of them as an individui.1. The best 

Philip f. Hunrij. PrincipaL Walnut funior 
High SihooL Grand hland^ Nebraska 
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thing for me to do ts teach to the hi}^ mtddte 
group**, or. Ttic ninth-grade English teach- 
ers w ill hv very unhappy if we don't cover all 
the material Tlie Itvt of examples could W 
extended indefinitely, by the reader or the 
writer. 

Jt is readily recoRni/ed. and thankfully, 
that many Junior hi^li school teachers do 
care about their pupils as itidividuals. It 
appeani. ho\ve\er. that a friuhtenin^ number 
are too much subjixt-ortentc^. rather thati 
primarily intereKti*d in their students.* 

Why this should tic so presents a kind 
of paradox. The individual early adolescent 
is a tremendously complex entity, pbout 
whom we c»u> know relatively Ultle. Yet we 
lan characteri/t^ him quite ^thoroughly, and 
without ton much difhculty. By nature, he is 
inconsister^t ar>d unpredk table He act*i like 
an adult ot^e day a child the next His is a 
time of chiiiiRe. especialtv pitysical and emo- 
tlonal. It il not his natiin' to sit quietiv for 
a lonu perioW of time- for anything, let alone 
for a math. Ktiglish. history, or science class. 
He may l>e a l>oy and a man. she a girl and a 
woman. He rebels He wants discipline, and 
at the same" time is struguhng for freedom. 

Care must Ix' observed here. The early 
adolescent can l>e characterized, true, but 
those who work with him must look In^ond 
the descriptive terms You are an adult. You 
can t Iw like him and y«)u t an t think like him 
(though it helps to remember when!). 
Neither tan ht^ like an adult UV tend 
naturally to impose adult standards on him 
lie tends natural! v to resist. Tlierc is no such 
thing as tb«' average* adolescent, no such 
thing as "normal" iH'havior. There is 
"typically adolescent" In^havior. but a tre- 
mendous %ariation is normal. It is the vitally 
important job of the teacher to distinguish 
tlK* dtfferem c» betweeHi misl>ehavior and what 
is normal for children at this age F.ach is 
an mdividual 

Resistance to Authority 

The iHTiod from 11 to \ry is an anti- 
teacher age. Teachers represent authority, 
and these youngsters are trying out their 
resistance to authority. In the elementary 



school, generally, respect and affection for 
the teacher arc almost automatic. Junior 
high school teachers must earn respect and 
l)e worthy of affection. They are no longer 
v\ ofticio. incidentally, how many first 
graders' do you know who dislike school? 
WTiat is it that we do. or fail to do akmg 0ie 
^^'a>', which creates such an aversion for 
school among so many young people? 

More evidence exists, to indicate the 
proper perspective and approach to subject 
matter in the junior high school. Heffeman 
atid Smith reported that the innate complexi- 
ties of the early adolescent demand a pro- 
gram of education that is fully integrate 
and geared to the individual differences of 
the students. They cannot grasp the total 
ventuR* if instructors make subject matter 
the nucleus of the entire program and ignore % 
all the imperative needs of the individual at 
this most critical period. It is fallacious to 
assume that education can be "poured into" 
a child's mind, although there has been a 
great deal of "pitcher filling in junior high 
schools." 

Subject matter, properly presented, with 
sincere and sympathetic understanding of 
adolescence, will focus all effort on goals and 
standards so intrinsic to his needs that each 
student will "soak up more basic skills and 
fundamental subject matter like a sponge." 
Kmphasizing subject matter, increasing the 
work load with more and more rigid demands 
for homework assignments, and holding in- 
tractable attitudes toward the early adoles- 
cent atid his needs wilt inevitably eclipse the 
basic intent of the junior high school pro- 
gram to l>e progressive and completely satis- 
f ying . every adolesc*ent and teacher. 

further authoritative opinion was ex- 
pressed by Bossing and Cramer, with regard 
to differing individual development and the 
importance of providing for it in the school 
program. They concluded that psychological 
development during early adolescence means 
a greater x ariance in available learning abili- 
ties than at younger or older ages. Some of 
these wide ranges in mental ability are due 
to rapid changes in physical, social, and psy- 
chological growth: irregular mental growtfi 
beyond 11 or 12 years of age; the fact that 
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girts mature physfcatly atic! socioUy one to 
two yean* ahead of boys; cotistitulional per- 
sonality traits: and motivational influences 
from sehoot. home, and community environ- 
ments. 

It is very Important that administrators 
and teachers dtr not ignore or tr>' to repress 
the-kte preadofescent s preparation and ap- 
proach to 'e»rly adolescencf . The junior high 
school organi7ation *>f classes, and especially' 
in grade sewn, should emulate that of the 
etementar\ school for at least a portion of the 
schoo* day. hut teacher-student planning and 
group classwork should Ik» t^mphasi^ed. 

Fred T. Wilhelnis recently prcsenttxl a 
most interesting position. His argument was 
not realiv new. the proposition heing that we 
could raisi' the i*ducatio!uil dividends if we 
changed our ctiucattonat ittvcstments. 

The cogetit. compellittg reasoning {)e- 
hind his proposal merits serious considera- 
tion). He contends that a child s ahiltty to do 
schoohvork can he ri^fsrd bv stimulation: 
sensory perception sharpc*ntng. verbalization, 
reasoning and logic, warmth, affection, and 
persotjal attention. While most such efforts 
to date have Inrn concentrated on \oung 
childret) and the disadvantaged. VVilhelms 
suggests that the sanu* tactics would apply 
to older students and to the "non disadvan^ 
taged." lie recommends that secondary 
schools should * invest boldly In teaching stu- 
dents to Ik- ixhlv to learn {>ettcr." 

His summary luMrs re|H-ating: 

Uv lonu rradittot). schools invest student 
iiiiH- ft-.tcher c.irms ^nd pracucilly all iheir 
nicmev m tin* businrss of (Hittinu across subject 
matter. Im u when ihe resisianee is sluhlwrn 
{hey fittht it tnii on that line. If wmie ninih- 
ur.ufers re.ul like third graders, schools typically 
niotHtt .1 ni.issive remedial reading prdgram 
ni.ikinu sutne small Rciitis. hiii generally wind- 
nil* up wuh iov%* inediot r<* readers after all ). 
If stuclent*i don { l<Mrn tn yvrile very w<*n hy 
imHlutitm * themes."^ llnulish teachers press for 
f<i\\ir student-faculty ratios so that they can 
haVf ihem write more of the same Almost 
always. vvh«n then* is troiihh* nuh subject 
mat-trr. the instnut is to press harder on th< 
subiect matter. ^ 

Itiooks as il that s the wrorju place lo fjush. 
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With much less cost or effort we could turn 
childrc^n tiuo the kind of learners for whom 
reading comes easily. Kven a little time spent 
with an adolescent in enriching his concepts of 
hmisetf and the life he wants to lead may make 
good writing part of his personal standard of 
living --and ease the burden on his compo9dtk>n 
teacher's weekends. It seems such nonsense to 
ket*p pushing harder and harder against the wall 
g£ reluctance and disaffection and sheer inability 
to hiindle the subject matter when we could do 
so mttchinore by making our investments in the 
person. 

Having studied the evidence, I am tanta^ 
li/ed by the certainty that we could raise both 
cognitixe and personal efft^ctiveness. And, evert 
though we still have a lot totleam. the technical 
difficulties don*t look too bad. What wc mostly 
!H»ed is the common sense to drop in -estments 
we know don't pay. and the nerxe to try some 
more hopeful ones. 

The tragic results abound, in our failure 
to stv pupils as persons. . It is apparent in the 
alarming rate of dropouts for are they push^ * 
outs'' >. It is obvious in the long failure lists 
in most schools i have the pupils failed or 
have we? ). It is conclusive in the high inci- 
dence of rejection in the armed services for 
physical, educattonat and psychological rea- 
sons I (vho wants to Ik* cannon fodder, any- 
way'^ }. It is mirrored in the ever*rising rate 
of juvenile delinquency and adult crime. 
Most of all. it glares at us In the untold thou- 
sands who are left so far short of their poten- 
tials: unfulfilled, unhappy, and unable to. 
tnake their optimum and badly-needed con- 
tribution. 

Marilyn: A Case in Point 

One such person was ^.tarilyn. She was 
a pupil in a school where the writer taught 
Her * t ase is certaitily not tvpical, but tieither 
is It unfque except in the particulars. She 
serves often as a {>ersonal reminder that peo- 
ple are indeed more importatu than things. 

Marilyn was 14 years old. in the eighth 
grade, was live feet ten inches tall, and 
weighed about 120 {>ounds. An older sister. 
IT. was marrt<*d during the school year, un- 
dt ; ut)fortunate circumstances. Her fathers 



paint store had failed that year, atid he had 
been working at a succession of low-salaried 
j<^$ during the past sieverat months. A new 
home under construction for the family 
burned under strange and suspicious circum- 
stances. 

Marilyn had never done very well in 
sdiool. although she appeared to have "aver- 
age" intelligence. During this eighth-grade 
year, her effort and attitude had gone down- 
hill markedly. She was sullen most of the 
time, and refused to cooperate with her 
teachers or her'classmates. Her classroom 
behavior ranged from silent non-participa* 
tion to occasional outbursts of temper. As the 
year progressed, she became more and more 
a disrupting influence at school. She seemed 
to have few, if any, friends. She appeared 
to like boys, but was not popular with them. 

Several' weeks before the end of the 
school year, Marilyn and her parents were 
informed that she would probably have to 
repeat the eighth grade. The parents' atti- 
tude toward this was largely one of resigna- 
tion* while Marilyn was strongly opposed to 
the idea. She was ^ure that she would do bet* 



ter if permitted to go to the ninth grade. In the 
school system being discussed, the ninth 
grade was the first year of senior high school. 

Portly before the year closed* Marilyn*s 
mother came to school, much concerned. She 
had found a. note in Marilyn's room, which 
read substantially: 

Dear Mom and Dad, The teachers stilt say 
that ril have to take the eighth grade over again 
next year. I haveWn talking to Jesus about it. 
I told Jesus that if I am failed. 111 know that He 
wants me to Join Him in Heaven. If they pass 
me, ni know that He wants me to stay on earth. 
I love you very much, s 'Marilyn 

How was this •*case" handled, and what 
was the end result? The principal called- 
together Marityn*s teachers. All of them were 
aware of her circumstances, and those of her 
family. 

The principal made known to them 
the contents of her letter, and asked for their 
opinions and advice. "Just a bid for atten- 
tion,** said one- "She's going the same direc- 
tion as her sister," offered another* 1 can*t 
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lower my standards to the point of {>assing 
herr remarked a third. Otfier and similar 
points were made. The principal tried in vain 
to get the teachers to consider other dimen- 
sions than subjects and grades. 

At the end of the year, Marilyn received 
failing marks. .She was retained in the eighth 



Teacher-Attitude Opinionnaire 

Agm Disagree 

1. The teictt>ook is the 

eurricurum. . ^_ ^. ^ 

2. Attrtucfes are more 

important than :dcts. . . _ 

3. The teacher s primary 
Obligation is to the individual 

pupil. 

4. At>i{ity grouping is an 
.undemocratic procedure. . _ ., . 

$. I^ote memof i2dtion has 
tittle vaiue. . . 

6. MaMery of »ut>iect matter 
should t^e a primary goal in 
the ctassfoom. 

7, Textbook publishers 
should be more responsive 
to the wishes of teacher*^ 

in the field. - ~ 

3. Knowledge un* elated to 
goal^jl^ indefenStt le. 

9. A nationwide standardized 
curriculum would be good. . ... _ . 

10. Understanding of different 
points of view is more 
important than universal 

agreement. , . „ 

1 1. Present teacher education 
programs encourage the 
inquiry or problem-solving 
approach to teaching and 

learning. ... ... , 

t2. Minimum essentials of 

subiect matter mastery 

are needed 

13. Teachers generally can 
do a better job when pupils 

are grouped by ability. . . 

14. Most secondary schooi 
teachers are more highly 
skilled in subject matter 
skills than in human 
growth/development. .. . 

15. Each pupit as a person 
should be the paramount 
consideration of the teacher. 

16. Elementary school pupils 
generally like school better 
than their secondary school 

counterparts. ^ — 
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grade. She went home, took hor fathers 
shotgun, and hteraily blew off the top of her 
head. 

A Teaeher-Atlitu^ Opinionnaire 

Primariiy for use among his own teach- 
ers, the writer has developed a teacher-attf* 
tude opinionnaire. It is crude and. to date, 
largely untried. In itself, it can do little, ff 
anything, to change the attitude of a teacher. 
Neither would it be likely to do so, even if 
very highly refined. 

Its purpose will be served if only its use 
on cause teachers to think more about their 
^ .pits first as individuals rather than as re- 
cei%'ers/leamers of factual subject matter. 
Hopefully it may act as the springboard to 
discussion and exchange of opinion. 

For whatever it may be worth, it is in- 
cluded here. 

Anyone writing with a bias, even preju- 
dice toward a subject, can hardly expect to 
bo regarded as objective. Many of the views 
presented here reflect such a slanted opinion, 
and without apology. 

Some qualified authority has .been 
offered, and much more exists. A good deal 
of personal c^inion has l^n include. It is 
qualified by my 20 years of observation as a 
teacher and administrator in the public 
jiK:h(X)ls, 17 of them in the junior high schoci. 

It is not suggested that we should return 
to the permissiveness of capital -P" Pro- 
gressive Education. Neither is it advocated 
tliat we espouse anything like the deservedly 
ill-fated Life Adjustment Education of the 
late 1940*s and early 1950's. Nor is it claimed 
that a lot of subject matter is not good or 
necessary. 

Mine is, in fact, a rather simple plea. 
Since the pupil is an individual, let us ap- 
proach his education with as much individu- 
ality as is possible. Let us help him to develop 
maximally as a complete human being* Let 
subject content take its proper place as a 
tool for use instead of as an etui in itself. 

The proveih is old, but true: "As the 
twig is bent, so the tree is inclined.'* Com- 
partmentalize him strictly in the confines of 
subject matter rigidity, and the end product 



will almost certainly be a tiarrowly-developed 
person. 

. • And the choice i% important, for as Is 
indicated in The Education of Henrtf Adams. 
-A teacher affects eternity: He can never tell 
where his influence stops." 

« 
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F^I HIIAPS Mtu' III tin* n»osi vn- 
i<Hii.ii;tti;» icMtutrs ot AiiU'iK.iti ritucatum 
totf.tv IS lli.it \\v who AihiKMv the ttiiihfir 
»iiltcMit no |(»nm'l Url vvr must liiAoIr all lli- 
otiiinjti JiiiuutU ot tiiiu* to tustit\uii; its 
rXiMrrui' \\V \\A\v iiturti thr ist.ih 

iislitncut ut .i si'i;nu'm sihiH>| oiuatu/afinti 
whuli ic'fliits \Uv uniqiu* naUiir o! xoun;; 
strts whci ate* U) ttatisttiiai fn'tut^t ti ihiUiluKHf 
and aUolisii'tur. lliis kitiil of sihtkil tiiiw 
si'i'tns to ha\f won .H(.rpt*nK(v 

{■ufiitofii ' IlHrti > has ((MtituI tilt* trim 
' ttansosii'iKc h> KU'iHitv .1 ttaiisttitmai '^t.iji;!- 
ol drvrlopnu-iU -iiuiinu uluch Vounu'^ti'ts 
(iiftn ttum viHiiiut r ihildu ti tn ilw cUtmn- 
tai\ St hcN>l .iitct finin thi* hii^h svhtH^rs lall- 
fk»cfnt'd .tci<»li scrtit llit sr \(JUtlustt»rN art' 

^(*m-tatK wahiti \hc am* i.uii;^ t>| U) to I t. 
(;io\\tii ot tlw micicitt' stiitMtl as .1 pioniisiiu' 
altt*riia(i\r to othrt tu^ani/atitina! p.ittMiis 
lot itUM-titit; tirt»<ls t>f itanscsiriii^ has hccn 
phi lit *m( Mat. 

As A it'suh of lUv \\tt\v at it*ptafi' r ol the 
middit* school attnitioii lias hit'ti divcitrd. 
to sotiu- cAirnt Itoin thr rariicr coturovrtsv 
o\fi uhuh utadcs aucs shoiitd Ih' Iioiist^d * 
in th<*s<* sthfMiis liitin'si now ccntris nn 
what kinds fi) (Uiiicula aif pattu ulatlv suittM! 
to ihr iK<*<ls aiul iiitctcsts of ttatiscsccnts. 
latiphasts has \hvu piacrd on .1 piurahstic 
cutttcutuin \ar\ini; tiom one schiHtf disti'tcl 
(0 anofhri .i:id ftom one sihcMti tn tht* lUAt 
within dtstiuts Mils is (ottunau* cnasiniKh 
as laiiiitu's luatcrtats. siluK)i populations, 
and ti ai hcis \at\ sn i;ira(U ainoni; schools. 

Needed: Teacher Education for the 
Middle School 

Most sihcn»| .tdiiitnisti.ttois tiaii/r that, 
ic uaidli^s of tfit' niotiM's of tht' sihiMii s < st.ih- 
iishmriu ;hr most iniKinii facihtits and 
niatntats and the Ih si planned ttirrunlitm 
aif of no avail unlt ss thi* staff is pirp.ii('d 
to Wfitk wni^ tiaiisi'strnts it attiri*. niakr 
the* difit It net' in an\ sihiK>! I'hc Ix'ttri 
ptt'paied till* staff IS tc* woik with \ounust«is 
of this ai^f tfir uit att't thf hki lthcMKi that tho 
middle sthool will Im* siiiieHsfni. riifcMtu- 
Hutelv howevei this is often not the cast* m 
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• ' .1- f ft h)'*' 

the traditional junior hifth school. Teacliers 
seletted for junior hti;h sihcKil faculties haw 
i;i'tu*tany invn ptepart*d to ttMch in hi(;h{y 
depaitmemah/i*d senior hi^h schools or as 
stthfeit tnatt(*r ^(*ncraiists In the elementary 
school Thett l<»re. tnosi jut)ior hifih nhool 
staff meinlH'rs are recruited irotn the ranks 
of titose prepau*d f <tr a differetU level of edu- 
eation (Clarke, 15)71; lirown and Howard, 

If the middle school is to fulhl! its func- 
tion of pi'ovidini; a pro^ram suited spc*eiticaily 
to the nee<ls of the* transescent. programs of 
te ulu r educatiitn mu^l Ik* developed that are 
aimed at ihe sjH'cific c e>m|H'tencies needed 
hv middle school teachers. Utdess this is 
atcom|>iished. the middle scIukiI may evolve 
into little more than a "Junior-junior hij^h 
sclu«>l ' or a "si*!Ufir elen>eatary schcK)l." 

Characteristics a Teacher Needs 
for Ihe Middle School 

Perhaps it would help to I(M>k at a fuiic- 
tionmu middle sch(M)l preparation program 
at the haicalaureate level. This writer has 
heen activeU involved in tiuv deyelopment^ 
and imphnientatitm of the middle school 




prc^am at the University of Georgia. Fol- 
lowing is a description of that program, 

• Earltt Opportunity To Make Realistic 
Profesaionat Choices 

The teacher education program at alt 
tevets—eiemcntary, middle school, and sec* 
ondary— includes field experiences in the 
public schoolst>n a regul-irly scheduled basis. 
These experiences are provided initially dur- 
ing the sophomore or junic^ years as a part 
of the orientation to teaching. 

Through this early experience, prospec- 
tive teachers can decide if they want to con* 
tinue In the program designed for a specific 
educational level, transfer to another pro* 
gram, or pursue a career other than teaching. 
Students, therefore^ are given the responsi* 
bility foi making their own choices, and they 
are not locked into a program fr<Mn which 
there is no retreat » 

• Content Field Preparation 

Once a student has elected to pursue a . 
program leading to preparation for middle 
school tpaching. he selects two fields of 
subject specialization. Alexander and his asso- 
elates (1969) have stated that greater special- 
ization is ncoded by middle school teachers 
than by those preparing for elementary 
teaching and on a different basis than that 
required of secondary specialists. Two fields 
of specialization are required in order to 
broaden the perspective of the teacher and 



enable him to demonstrate the relationship 
between the various subject areas. 

Itie program makes possible the com- 
bination of ^veral subject fields* such as 
language arts and social studies* mathemat- 
ics and science, art and music, physical 
education and science* Experiences In the 
teaching field component are selected by the 
student with the assistance of an advisor In 
each of his selected content areas. About 
30 percent of the total program is devoted to 
this specialization. 

• General Education 

Approximately half of the middle school 
education program is comjHrised of. general 
education. This component includes work 
in the humanities, social sciences* mathemat* 
ics. science, and {rfiysical educatictfi. From 
within broad parameters determined by the 
university system, the student and his ad- 
visors may elect within each area specific 
courses which serve the student's needs. 

General education in this program is 
viewed as a means of preparing the well- 
rounded individual whose profession is mid- 
dle school teaching. It is recognimt that 
preparation should be Just as individually 
tailored for the prospective teacher as the 
program of the middle school is for the 
transescent it serves. 

* Mary F. Compton, Asaaciate Profes&or of Edu- 
cation. University of Georgia, Athens 
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• Pmfa^siomt Preparation 

This preparatory program Is based on 
Ihe prfmtw that prospi-titvc teachers need 
early and extended upportunUk> to work 
directly with transc^c^nts in the. cla^isroom. 
ThuH. the program in field-ba^ and will 
cwntualty In* competency-based as the 
univer!»tty moves toward a total competency- 
iMt^ed teacher education program. Four pro- 
fei^Hional piiases are provided— a total of 40 
weeks in middle schools. 

During the first professional phasi- tlit^ 
focus is on the nature of the learner. Students 
are assif^ned to an interdisTiplinary team and 
work for the most part in one oi two ureas 
of content s{x'eialiratton they have selected. 
Instruction is pro\idi»<l by university per- 
stnuiel in methods and materials with partic- 
ular emphasis cm this Held of specialization. 

'Ilie secfmcl ph.isi- concentrates on the 
child as a learner, with an emphasis on the 
helpins relationship of the adult model. 
Experiences are provided here lor the student 
to work in his second area of specialization 
with its methods and materials. Communica* 
tions skills are also emphasized durins this 
phase, particularly the teaching of readlnR. 

The third phase is desiRnrd to integrate 
the two areas of s{H»ciali7.atlon. to acquire 
competencies in the development and use 
of instructionr.' media, and to develop skills 
in diaj;nostic teachinR strategics. 

Studeiu teaching is the fourth and final 
phase, and this internship represents the 
lapst^ne of the professional preparation 
prouram. 

Tlie phases of the professional sequence? 
are plantied as de\elopmenta!. No student is 
permitted to entei the second phase. f«>r 
example, until he has successfully completed 
the first. Kach phasi- is staffed by an mter- 
departmetual team of university specialists 
who not only are aware of the kinds of cur* 
ricular and instructional strategics required 
in middle sthc^ol but who, themselves, have 
l>een u-achers of trarisesct-nls. The university 
staff is responsible for supervism^ students 
in thf pc^rtal middle scbcKils. conducting 
scwinars. advisinj; students, and desif^nin^ 
ex|HTientes which will meet student needs 
during each phase of the program. 
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The middle school program is Individ- 
ualized to the extent that no two student 
proi,Tams are identical. The 45 quarter hours 
devoted to the professional education com- 
ponent do not include specifically required 
courses. The middle school education team, 
therefore, has the freedom to design an indi- 
vidualized program for each student. 

In summary, a flexible program of 
middle school teacher education has been 
instituted ar the baccataureaie level at the 
University of Georgia. This program incltktes 
an opportunity for early professional choice 
based on experiences with transei^nts. This 
fi^fd-based program is individually tailored 
to meet the needs of the prospective teacher 
of these youngsters. This departure from a 
highly structured program of course require- 
ments gives the prospective teacher a certain 
flexibility. Hopefully this flexibility will carry 
c^ver into, the planning of programs for trans- 
escents in which the teacher will later become 
involved. 

The middle school teacher education 
staff at the University of Georgia does not 
f eel that it has "arrived.- nor has it -invemed 
the wheel" in middle school teacher prepara- 
tion. 

there is still much work to be done. 
The staff does feel assured^ however, that 
some important steps have been taken toward 
providing programs specifically designed for 
a unique group of professionals— the teachers 
of transescents. 

William M. Alexander. EmmeU L. Williams. 
Miiry Compton. Vynce A. Hlnes, Dan Prescott, and 
Rotmlcl Kealy. Thv Emergent Middle School Second 
edition. New York: Holt. Wnehart and Winston. 

Inc. 1969. 

Joan G. Brown Attd Alvin W. Howard. "Who 
Should Teach at School* for the Middle Years?- 
Ctearhig Ifowsf 46; 27983; January 1972. 

Sanford Clarke. 'The Middle School: SpcciaUy 
Trained Teachers Arc Vital to Its Success.** Clear- 
iiic; House 46; 218*22; December 1971. 

Donald II. Eichhorn. The Middle Schot^. New 
York: Center for Applied Research in Education. 
1966. □ 



Developing Creative Abilities 
in Adolescence 



■HE rapid changes in our space 
age leave us "bewitdered and somewhat tin- 
sure about what tomorrow may bring. Yet 
we can be sure that in the future oat society 
will place a higher premium on man*s ability 
to develop and to use his creative talents. 

Creativity has been defined by many 
writers, and most of their definitions include 
such terms as originality, curiosity, hnaginti* 
tion, ability to sense proUems. finrmulate 
hypotheses, and communicate the results. 
Creativity has also been defined as a success- 
ful step into the unknown, getting away from 
the main tracks breaking out of the mold, 
being open to experience, and s^king new 
relationships. 

Thoughtful educators today are follow- 
ing the lead of J. p. Guilford ^ and Paul 
Torrance^ in experimenting with teaching 
procedures that hopefully will stimulate and 
develop the creative abilities found in all 
children. 

. ^ Hie Living Arts Center in Dayton, Ohio, 
is designed to develop creative abilities in 
elementary and secondary school students by 
giving them, after the normal school day^ 
q}portuniti->s for experiences in creative writ- 
ing» dance, music, drama, and the visual 
arts. The Center, supported by Title III of the 

1 J. P. Guilford. "Creativity." American 'Psy- 
chologist 9: 444<S4; |i>50. 

3 E. Paul Torrance. Guiding Creaiii^ Talent. 
New York: Prentice*HaU» Inc.. .1962. 
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Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, uses such instructional methods as 
individual projects, small group discussions, 
and trips to cultural events. 

Regular teachers are assisted by local 
artists who serve as part-time instructors. 
Students and faculty have been stimulated by 
face to face meetings widi such guest artists 
as Lorin Hollander* John Ciardi. and Agnes 
Moorehead, on occasim spend a week at 
the Center performing, lecturing, and dem- 
onstrating their special talents for the stu- 
dents at die Center, the regular schools, and 
the general public. 

A StiKfy of CreaUvenots 

A two-year longitudinal study to deter* 
mine the effectiveness of the program has 
Just been completed. This sttidy was con- 
ducted by selecting both an experimental and 
a control group from students in grades 7 
through 10, on the basis of their performance 
on Tcm-ance's " Things Done on Your Own* 
Checklist,** a Qd-item index of creative abili- 
ties which asks children to indicate if they 
have written poems or stories, kept a daily 
record of the weather, made up new games, 
or the like. The groups were also matched 
for sex, grade in %hool» and school attended. 

The results indicate that students par< 
ticipating in the program significantly in* 
creased their creative abilities when com* 
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pared to the contxidi group on selected dimen- 
sions of creativity. 

^peciftcatty* both mate and female stu* 
dents in the program engag^ in a greater 
number of cultural activities, both as specta^ 
uirs aitti as participants, than did the cmtnrf 
gr<»*P- 

To determine the program's influence on 
thinking abilities, students were also tested 
on tlnee aspects of creative diinking; idea^ 
tkmsd fiMncy. originality, and sensitivity to 
pnrfitems. Ideational fiwncy simfdy means 
the number of i<teas that can be generated in 
a given amount of time, in r^ponse to a 
stimulus. On this test, the Categories Test by 
CatteU, studenu were asked to list things 
that are red or more of um red than any ether 

Originality was determined by using 
Guilfords Plot Title Test, whidi requires die 
student to read a shwt story and then write 
as many appropriate titles as possible. Re* 
sponses related to ori^nality are clever 
comments ii4iich focus cm the essence of the 
plot, ccmmients that are uncmnnmly stated 
or stated with neat brevity, or responses that 
structure the information in the plot. 

Sensitivity to pr^lems was measured 
with the Apparatus Test by Guilford, which 
requiiM recognition of practical prd>lems 
and suggested improvements such as struct* 
ture revision, or use or operation of the 
structure. 

Members of the experimental group sig- 
nificantly increased in their creative thinking 
skills when cmnpared to members of the con- 
trol gioup, with females gaining in kleaticmal 
fluency, males gaining in sensitivity to T^tcAh 
Isms, with no significant differences be- 
tween experimental and control gnmps in 
originality. 

Another dimensicm of creative abilities 
tested was esthetic sensitivity as measured by 
the Barron-Welch Art Scale. Barron's re- 
search has demonstrated that^sttietic {refer- 
ence is related to rapid personal tentpQ^verbal 
fluency, impulsiveness and expansiveness^in- 
dependence of Jud^^ent, originality, arid.. 



bi^adth of interest. Peqrfe scoring tow tend 
to be rig^ and to control their impulses by 
lepression. Oidy the girls in the experimental 
group earned statistically hig|»r sc(»:« <m die 
Barrm-Welch Scide when compared to the 
control group. 

Sttif l%reepUm 

Pit:Aiably die most impomnt finding of 
this study is the difference in ^ pereep- 
tions between d^ experimental and ccmtitd 
groups. Both male and femate experimental 
see tbemsdves as more curious, having 
greater imagbigtion, more resotuceful, more 
expressive, mwe confident, more indepen* 
dent, and more ing^ous than membms <rf 
the contnrf group. 

The lesidts of this investigation indicate 
that the Living Arts C^ter im>gram has iiv 
fluenced its students to become mwe invoh^ 
in cultural activities, Increase die creative 
thinking abilittes of ideational flumcy and 
sensitivity to problems and esthetic |nefer- 
ences. and devek^ a sense of personal iden* 
tity that is characterisdc of creative indi- 
viduals. Hie implication of this study for 
educators is that special programs that focus 
on developing the creative behavior of chil- 
dren can help them develop abttities and self 
understanding that in die past* with conven* 
ttonal programs, may have developed in a 
random way or may not have develq^ at all. 
Clearly the task for education today is to 
identify and nurture the hum^ aUAiUes that 
are required to paint a great picture, to com- 
pete a symphony, or to develop a space craft. 
The future of our society depends upon how 
well our educational system succeeeds in this 
effort. 

-*-*Charles £. Skipper, Associate Dean 
of the Craduati^ School and Associate Profes- 
sor of Educational Psychology, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford. Ohio; and Jack A. DcVelbiss. 
Dtiision Chairman. Fine and Performing 
Arts. Sinclair Community College, Dayton. 
^ Ohio. 
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Must Middle Grades Education 
Consist of "Cast-Offs"? 



CONRAO P. rOEPm, Jtt^ 



itii: work til thv ASC I) Working; 
Croup oil thf r.im ruiou Ado|i-vct*oi l.r.irtKr 
uas kivnlv .ittinu*'.! tf» thr litlfrnma of ' Sct- 
imdhatui K<»M* as (k-picird in iho sou^ mmlv 
(K>|}ular at that utuv hv Hat bra Sttrisand. 
Tito itionilH ts oi iho \\<»ikinu uroup iotu 
cutri*d that in Mftuaiiy ail as|x*c-ts fit his 
Sihofil o\{NTi<'ii;r thr rnit*ruinu adolosictil 
has turn suhjoitfci to a \\i<f<- tant»o of •'hand- 
infMioutis. Whrthft It Ih' sihcHit plant 
tatthtios. sihcduhn^ confhits. (oachrr vcr- 
tificatioti and pre paration, or instrmtionai 
materials, the nntidlo s(hiK»| is jikf thr tniddk* 
child in nian\ t unilus. who rrciucs ilu* 
oitturown OI lasrofi dotht^s of his oi hir 
t Idi r silihiiuN* 

'lhrt>Msts conrtnoi' to drfim* ihi* u,ti\\\ 
ini* hnd\ ni d • and oMdi iuc sup|H»rtniu thi- 
uiiKjiK n.ituif ol {hf onirf^inv: .idolrsii iu .is 
a It aiiH i aipf jm isnfuhtv. .\f\i rtJulf ss. fe w 



sthcMd districts ha\C' cons!<k»n»d such nvcds 
in ck'Vflopinu pn>i>raniH and educational op- 
|M»rtunittt's drsi^nrd to mwi ihvsv validated 
imptTativrs. New hi^h scIkm>Is arc huill and 
junior hi^h and middle* schools try to tnake 
ck> with old. lornior hiKh school plants. 
Schrduhn^ and bus transportation prero^a- 
t"t\fs hK'us ufKin fithrr hiuh Hchoot or cic- 
nit'iiiary mIuhiI toiicmis. and itrstructional 
tnatrriais hudKt*t cuts scrni invariably to put 
thrir paring kntft* to thr middle unit of the 
schiK^I svstem first. 

**Retread$" Make Poor Teaeli9r«i 

Aiost cnticil o\ei the years has Ikto 
the letu ad" approach to stafhnu schcK)ls for 
i'ini'n;uis; adok^scents. lentil the aptH*arance 
of the tecent 'lighthouse*" efforts in Florida 
and (k*t>rjiia. pieser\Ue teaeher c*ducation 
pto^ranis for teachers in the mkidle grades 
ha\c- ahnost totally ob\ tatt*d anv prc*paration 
to lojH* w ith the unique* probleftis of emer^tni; 
a(k>k-s<ent k'arners or to pro\ide teachers 
with a sjXHifit attitude atid ex|HTtisi» toward 

Ih'ihttitut fit ul i'utfit tihnit Ih't vtnpwvttt and 
hi^strui fioiml SUthtr StttU I'ttmrsiUt ttf \ru 
>oi/.\ Hulfahf. uiitl IUt'\uii'$tt. Vru Vorfc Stale 
ASCl> 
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Tlw Emeroino Atfofeteent Lesnwr 
IntheMiclclteQracldt 

The ASCD Working Group on The 
Emerging Adolescent Learner, composed of 
leaders m junior htgh/mtddie school edu> 
cation, has developed this Multimedia Pre> 
sentation. The topics and their authot^ dre: 

• ImpliaitjomirfHieCurriaifiiin: 
Boyc#Medfcat Study 

Or. Donald Eichhorn. Group Chairman 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Upper St Clatr. Pennsylvania 

• Echicatifig Emerging Atfotatcmti: 
Some CNK^^tofiit PreMoms 

Or Conrad Toepfer. Jr 
Associate Professor of Education 
SUNY at Buffalo. New York 

• The Nateire of the Emerging Adolewent 

Or. Mary Compton 

Associate Professor of Education 

University of Georgia. Athens 

• Leerning Strategies tor the Emerging 
Atloteseeni 

Or Bruce Howoit 
Superintendent of Schools 
Tulsa Oklahoma 

• Adult MIodelt for the EmergH^s 
Adotetcent 

Or Thomas Sweeney 

Associate Professor of Education 

Ohio State University. Columbus 

• The Impact of Social Forces on Children 

Or James Ph»liips 

Director of Secondary Education 

St Roiil. Minnesota 

• Program Editor 

Dr Philip Pumerantr 

Associate Proff^ssor of Education 

University of Bndgopof t Connecticut 



*> n (jtsu T*pt «g. 



ilartfyin^ dcvctdprnctuat cmcrgitiK adoics- 
cc*tu nmts. U'Hh a itiajor national effort to 
spftity prcM'txicr teacher i^ducation lor tM? 
tniddtr uradf\ apparently hUH lar ofT, the 
intR.il le\i*l lor rettnetnent vte\\c*d by the 
ASCt> working uroup was and continues to 
Ih' the iti M'rvite axenue. Tlie relatively minor 
I CHUN ol tnost i^radttate M.lHM)t programs upon 
concet tts oj middle grades teaehers led to the 
cUxtsiun tu de\etop some spixific tiKMiis for 
discrete, tacttcal support of teachers attd ad* 
mtntstraturs ui middle utadt*s lookittK to 
iHuu* their pmurams. To this cmd. it was 
decided that urillett materials ortly * would 
not prmide such a means tH*yottd the existintf 
itteratuie. Tile menilx'rs ol' thw working 
jL;i(Hip cUcided that a *1iatids*on* approach 
which coulu ia- uttli/ed at the local sthwl 
l( \< l was somethinu which a total informa- 
tion packauf* could lK*st provide. For a dc- 
sttiption ot the de\elopmeni ol the proje«el. 
MHv .tS<'/> \iH\ I'whftfUfr 1;J <3): IV5; 
September 11)71. 

ELNASCD Packages Give Hope 

Out of these efforts have come six infor- 
in.iiioM packages including filmstrips, audio 
ta'^Mitfs. tt'cwds, library and reference 
1 aids and position pa|M rs desii;iH*d lor .use in 
ttH.ii in serxKc* programs concerned with the 
itnptoxenu nt ot middle urades instruction for 
t nierumu aifoU-sceniH. I'he six packages are 
in the aieas ol l.ducatin^ r.tntmtnjLj Ad<»te?i- 
< t'tits- Some 0(H'tattcmal Problems; Implica- 
tions o| tin* C'utriitiiuin- - Hoyce Medieal 
Studx . The Nature ol ihe rmoruini; Atloles- 
* vni. LfMrntni* Sttateutes tor the Kmerj»inB 
Adoh scent I he Impact ol Soual Forces 
( luUheti. and Adult Models lor the i:mer;»it!« 
A<b>le«^cent 1 atb of these .ireas was viewt?d 
b\ the woikinu utoup as iritii al to the refim^- 
Mu tt! ot curiKuta and the de\eh>pment of 
tt adier {HTcrpiion ot the nature and c*duca* 
(lofi.il needs ol the eitu ti;inu adolescent 
ltMtiu*r. Thus the e\{H*ctation lor the utiliza- 
ttoit ol tih* miotmatioti packages is both tor 
iUttuuiuni ttnpio\enient as well as teacher 
skill de\e|optiH*m in a mote realistic under- 
St. Hiding ot the emerutnu adi^lescem 

In .idditicm to the tteld testing ol the 
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packages in their clo\ ciopmenia! f^tages umfer 
ASCD auspices, follow-up utitination causes 
optimism in projecting the usefulm^ss of the 
packages in local school distritiH. During the 
past year the packages \vctv used in a series 
of continuing in-service activities with middle 
school teachers in the Scranton» P^nnsyl* 
%*ania» School District, with encouraging re- 
suits. Personnel from a number of school 
dii«tricts also utilized the packages in an in- 
scrxice institute held in the summer of 1973 
at North Adams State College in Massachu- 
setts, with similar enthusiasm from par* 
ticipants. 

The Intent here is not to imply that when 
mixed with water the six information pack- 
ages will result in instant refinement of 
emerging adolescent school programs. It 
does appear, however, that they represent a 
speciKc source, of iutbrmation and help for 
schools seeking to Improve educational ex* 
periences in the middle grades. Perhaps 
some of the succt*ss iti ihcir utilization comes 
from the fact that they u-ere prepared spe- 
cifically for use in the middle grades and not 
**watered down" from an existing high school 
level series. These materials were developed 
by educators with a specific concern for the 
needs of emerging adolescents rather than 
for forms ol schooling or grade level demarca- 
ttons. It is felt that both of these conctrrns 
are pivotal to continuing efforts to improve 
education for emerging adrk*scents in the 
middle grades. 

There is certainly room and need lor thn 
development of additional materials for use 
in dcvcfuping local programs and improved 
education;:! experientf s lor cn)erging adoles- 
cents. llowe\er. these packages as de^'cloped 
by the ASCD Working Group on the Kmerg- 
ing Adolescent Learner do appear to be an 
Important source ol lurlp to local school dis* 
tricts interested in improving their instruc- 
tional program in the middle grades. They 
also point clearly to the Importance of ASCD's 
taking on a continuing commitment to work 
for the improvement and humatii/ation ol 
the educative experience for the learner 
housed in the middle oi our system of school- 
ing. It is only as we recognize his unique* 
ness as a learner and human being that we 




LaaitTHTa material must 6e smifi^r ^0*^ tor the 
unique mstruetiOfuM nee<t$*of tbe emeroino edoteseent. 



begin to identify how education must be 
reorganized if it is succ^sfully to Utilize the 
emerging a'* descent's capabilities for posi- 
tive growth. Uur f ailure to do so will force 
htm or her to continue to cope with the dis- 
pensing of information on the b^sis of ad* 
ministrative convenience rather than working 
lyithin his or her capacities at this develop* 
memai stage. 

The six information packages developed 
by the ASCD Working Group oh the Emerging 
Adotescx*nt Learner represent a definitive but 
beginning step in developing means to re- 
vitalize education for emerging adolescents 
in terms of their capabilities as learners in a 
critical stage of human development. Tliey 
represent a "firsthand rose" rather than an- 
other **hand*me-down ' set of pants with the 
cuffs altered. Obviously, more than these 
beginning efforts will bo necessary if we are 
to get beyond the "retread'* approach in de* 
\eioping education at this level. We hope, 
however, that educators throughout the coun- 
try will examine these materials carefully 
and utilize them to iiiiiiate local efforts to 
improve their educational offerings in the 
tniddle grades. □ 
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THE ADOLESCENT INTELLEQ 



MAURiTZ iOHNSON. IR. 
Prefitier ef CwHctttimi and Icittrtietiati 
Stilf Udlvtrf ity of (lew YorH et AIHaRy 



AMERICAN adolescents have 
iHfti exceedingly well studied. They are 
known to be bothered by acne» to reject 
adalt authority, and to have an awak- 
ening interest in the opposite sex. %hey 
conform slavishly to peer group stand* 
ards, and^ except for a few abnormal 
ones, they are either overly a^r^ive, 
submissive, withdrawn, or character- 
ised by psychosomatic sjrmptoms. All 
but about 9& percent are juvenile delin* 
c)uent5. The female type reaches pu- 
berty approximately two years before 
her male age-mates and between ages 
It and 13 exceeds them in hei^ght^*^ 
well as in s$chool marks. 
^ According to James Coleman, adoles- 
cents value popularity and athletic 
prowess; according to Robert Havig- 
hurst, they have nine developmental 
tasks to carry out; according to Erik 
Erikson, they have four such tasks, the 
first being to achieve industry whiN 
working toward identity, fidelity, and 
intimacy. It is widely recc^nisc^d that 
they have changing bodies, ambivalent 
feelings, and numerous problems, wor- 
ries and needs, but until recent.;;^ few 
have suspected that they also have 
intellects. 

Indeed, the very term ''intellect** is 
rare in the literature of education. The 



crucial concept has been 'intelligence," 
a global capacity for solving problems, 
according to David Wechsler; ^dating 
in three forms — theoretical, social and 
mechanical — according to £. L. Thorn- 
dike; composed of general' and specific 
factors, according to Charles Spearman; 
and increasingly differentiated at pu- 
berty into some seven or more primary 
mental abilities, according to L. L. 
Thurstone. But intelligenc|e has been 
viewed as an attribute that is largely 
determined genetically, subject to cu- 
mulatively substantial, but neverthe- 
less comparatively limited, modification 
by environmental influences. Educators 
have seen intelligence essentially as the 
raw material for their work, providing 
possibilities and imposing limits. Their 
preeminent goal has ^n ''intelligent 
behavior," overt and observable, rAther 
than the development of Bny such in- 
ferred abstract quality as intelligence, 
much less one as abstruse as an intel- 
lect 

Finally, however, a time was reached 
when the world had been so drastically 
changed by intellectual efforts that 
attention was drawn to the intellect^ 
increasing importance. Belatedly, schol- 
ars began to participate in curriculum 
reform. 
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rriculum Reform 

Jerome Bruner called attention to«the 
value of studentfi^ discovering funda- 
mental relationships among key con-* 
cepts within a disciplinary structure 
and suggested that intetleetuaUy honest 
discovery in some form is possible with 
children at any age, Joseph Schwab 
stressed the im{)ortanee of both the 
conceptual and the syntactic structures 
of disciplines^. Philip Phenix defined 
learning not as a change in behavior 
but as the di^^cove^y of meaning^ and 
he classided meaninp as symbolic, 
empiric, aesthetic, ethical^ synoetic, and 
synoptic. B. O. Smith took a new look 
at the teaching act and saw logical 
operations on subject matter as an im- 
{K>rtant element. We were reminded 
of Jean Piaget*8 earlier contention that 
in acquiring meanii^gs children pass 
i^hrough a stage of concrete operations 
lH»fore entering, sometime l>efore reach- 
ing puberty, the stage of formal 
operations. 

Piaget s studies show that, while the 
sequence in which stages are reached 
is invariant, the specific age is afifocted 
genetically, exfM»rientially, and cultur* 
ally. Even in Martinique, whore de- 
v< lupincnt is slower, the stage of formal 
operations is reached before the period 
known in .America as the junior-high- 
school years. Moreover, it has been 
dcn)onstrated that when children are 
Kiven appropriate intellectual experiA 
ences, prevalent notions al)out readines(s 
prove to be imtenable. Robert Dayis 
has found that fifth graders can rfot 
only readily discover truth sets for open 
mathematical statements, an achie\*e- 
ment traditionally considered difficult 
for ninth graders, but can also invent 



mathematical laws of their own, some- 
thing that students are ^Idom ^eour* 
aged to do at any level, Patrick Suppes 
has successfully taught young children 
to engage in mathematical reasoning. 

Professional reaction to these demon- 
strations and to the shift in goals and 
changes in curriculum that they imply 
has been mteresting and, to a decree, 
disturbing. In many schools, to be sure, 
enlightened teachers and administrators 
have eagerly seised the opportunity 
to exporiment with radically revised 
curricultim arrangements and new in- 
structional approaches that challenge 
students and inject an unwonted intel- 
lectual vigor into their schooling. But 
from those who have resisted have come 
expressioins of concern regarding unde- 
sirable I'pressures" on children and 
youth and protestations that social- 
emotional development is fully as 
important as intellectual growth, that 
education should provide practical prep- 
aration for living • and earning, that 
learning experiences should be *iife* 
like," and that recent reforms represent 
a return to '^subject-matter ccntered- 
ues^»." 

These are sincere reactions and un- 
derstandable ones, given the clearly 
4emo!istrated and freely admitted lack 
^f intellectual interest in the society as 
a whole and among* a large segment of 
the teaching corps. Of all the reactions, 
however, the most disturbing is that 
based on the erroneous l>elief that the 
current ferment is a retrogression to the 
uninspiring peddling of vast quantities 
of unrelated, out-dated, inert factual 
minutiae for rote memorization by apa- 
thetic students. Many lackluster tradi- 
tional teachers who characteristically 
practice such vapid peddling share this 
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belief and mistakenly applaud recent 
developments on the assumption that 
their practices are vindicated thereby. 

Given .this niisconstrual of intellec- 
tual activity on the part of some and 
^ the antipathy toward it on the part of 
others, it ij« extremely difficult to assess 
the true characteristics of tht' adoles- 
cent intcllcrJ. Certainly it is no compli- 
ment to junior hifjh schmil stUilent<.to 
af^ert that most of them are ipiite as 
capable of engaging in intellectual 
activity as is the average adult. 

Thosf* who come from homes in whirh 
intellectual interest exists, located in 
communities in which intellectual 
achievement is valutnl, and atten«ling 
schools in which intellectual activity is 
stressed at all levels — those atlolesc'ents 
ean be expeetetl to eoneeptualiE<\ rea- 
son, and engage in inquiry of a far 
diffi-rcnt order from that whirli can be 
expected where one or more of those 
three factors is missing. Significantly, 
the only place where the vicious cycle 
can be broken is in the school. tb<»nub 
perhaps this i« impossible without a 
s!j|>stantial infusion « f new tearlu^rs 
who themselves have : strong int<»!hr- 
tual orientation and commitment. 

A Sound Bose 

Unforttmately. beginning teachers of 
such persuasion will not l<mg remain in 
a school where the principal's primary 
concern is the athletic program and 
where only a few teachers read, have a 
• scholarly interest in their subjects, and 
prefer seriotis discussion to faculty 
lounge gossip. Where enotigh kindred 
spirits are to l)e fiouml, however, a stib- 
sfantial transformation of the junior 
high school, giving greater play to the 
adolescent intellect, can l>e effected. 
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Underlying any such transformation 
is a basic change in the "climate" of 
the school. Some junior high schools 
today are characterized by a repressive 
rigi«lity and stultifying stagnation; 
others by a sentimental indulgence of 
fbo frivolous and the tri\nal. Neither 
type exalts either icleas or inquiry. The 
desired atmosphere is one in which the 
examples set by teachers and the poli- 
cies set by the school give clear indi- 
cation that intellectual pursuits are 
valued alK>ve all others. In view of the 
long-standing entrenchment of counter- 
values, the mere honoring of intellec- 
tual accomplishment will probably be 
insufficient. Temporarily, at least, it 
may well be necessary not only to 
ignore and de-emphasize, but actually 
to discourage, occasions for extolling 
popularity and athletic performance. 

Kqually as important for adolescent 
intellectual development as a hospitable 
atmosphere in the junior high school is 
an appropriate grounding in the ele- 
mentary school. A sound conceptual 
base nnist be established through long 
ex{>eriehce with concrete operations in 
the empirical realm. Even more vital, 
however, is close attention to linguistic 
and mathematical symlmlic structures. 
The outlook in matliematics is hopeful, 
with tlie increasing emphasis on correct 
terminology, pro|>ertie8 of the real num- 
l>er .««ystcm. an<l unifying mathematical 
principles. In the area of reading, how- 
ever, nothing short of ft complete over- 
haul of the system that prevail^ today 
seems likely to bring alwut the neces- 
sar>' reform. 

Regardlesf^s of how unsatisfactory for 
currently accepted purposes the insipid 
stories in conventional reciders and the 
exriwive reliance on a look-say ap- 
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{»i*oao!i ni;ty Iw^ these defocb^ are iniiior 
cotupaml lo the general overeniplinsis 
on entertainineiil aiul nr^loi-t of hm- 
guuge struvture. ChiUiren niu.**t at an 
early* age ronie to view reacting pri* 
marily as v. source of ideas and infor- 
nmtion and ^iecondariiy as a means of 
recreation. At the same time, whether 
pupits are eneourageti to recognize 
words at sight or «iecotie them anulytt'^ 
rally, they nm.st intend not merely to 
the meanings of wonis but to tlieir 
funetiona and positions in Miitemts. 

Intellectual Emphasis 

By the ti!nt» they reurh the junior 
high school the majority of studcnr> 
should Ih» re«idy for formal o|>eratuMi> 
They should then regularly engage in 
framing definitions, indentifying as- 
sumptiotis. di»aling with eau>e*atnt^ 
effect relations, dashifying individual 
phenomena, gt'nerafizing from recurring 
particulars, and determining necessarj- 
and sufficient ^e»mlition^s for a con<*lu- 
sion. In ^hort» th<*y should, in the trrms 
o( RoIhm-I Knniss definition of critical 
thinking. In^coitie ahh* to asM»s?* >*tali»- 
ment> «*orrfctly. ( 'otH-mn^ntly. thiV 
should ho gaining fundamental in>ight>- 
into matter, energy, antl Jogical phe- 
nomena and ac(]uiring a conc(*|)ttial 
hasis for explaining man's intrrartivn 
with his geographinti <»nvironnH nt and 
with his fellow men. through econofiiic. 
I)olitical and social institutions. Stu- 
dents should continue to advance in 
mathematical sophistication instead of 
endlessly applying elementary concepts 
to every conceivahle practical situation. 

These intellertual activities assume 
their rationale under a con<*<*ption of 
gHieral education which, in the ter- 
minology of Harry Broudy, B. l>. Smith 



ami Joe Burn< tt, emphasizes the "in- 
terpretive" use of /knowledge. A junior 
high school gtu<U»d hy this conception 
wilt ahandon tlie notion of prevoca*^ 
tional exploration and premature voca- 
tional deci^ns. It will consider fts in- 
tellectual i^mphasis the most practical 
kind of preparation for Iwtii the voca- 
tional and the leisure-time realities of 
the future, and its teachers will refuse 
to, acknowledge students* demands to 
kiv6w the spin^ific practical value of 
thrir studies. It will protect stu<lent8 
from having t4) attempt to devise solu- 
•ions to complex social prohlems until 
they have inastered the fundamental 
(-(uu rpts of the relevant disciplines ami 
aware of lH)th the as>umptio|Ui^ttTld 
tln» nuthiHls^ofji^^ the 
ffiM:ipAi*K^M areh for truth. 

Partii'ularly l>other^^ome is the prob* 
\v\n of provitling a coherent program in 
the humanities. Kfforts must l>e made 
; to maintain the highest jH)ssihle artistic 
standanls in selecting works for study 
in literatun* and the fine arts. The cul- 
tivation of critical tastes <lemands !i 
r:idi<al departure from current desul- 
tory efTorts i!i the arts atid reqtiires 
rontinnation throughout the senior- 
high-school years, which is imi>ossible 
until the diverse elective program at 
that level is abandoned. 

It is ati affront to adolescents to as- 
sume that tl.t»y eannot or will not re- 
.^f>ond to a pn^grant with a .^verious in- 
telleetnal emphasis. Provided with a 
suitable background an«l placetl in a 
.netting in whieh intellectual activity is 
not deprecated, most of them are quite 
capable of dealing formally with ab- 
straet notions tliat serve to explain the 
world around them and invest their ex- 
f)eriences with meaning. Dealing with 
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ideate diverto adolescents from their 
preoccupation with themselves. Even 
the slower learners can more readily 
grasp significant ideas than retain 
masses of inconnequentiat facts. By 
definition they cannot progress as 
rapidly as the avera^ adoi^eent can 
toward the consideration of more com- 
plex concepts, and the program must 
account for such difTerences. A curricu* 
turn that is arranged oi| the basis of the 
level of intellectual comprehension re- 
quired cannot, of course, be bound to 
conventional grade designaUons. Until 
a more coherent curriculum has been 
arrived at, however, teachers will have 
to rely on the use of a discovery ap- 
proai* *o gauge the intellectual level at 
which a particular group of students is 
ready to function. 



Charles Armstrong and the late Ethel 
Cornell found that most individuals 
pass through two cycles of mental 
growth, the second beginning around 
puberty, often after a plateau period of 
relatively little progress. Possibly this 
plateau is the result of the schooFs fail* 
ure to confront the young adolescent 
with a timely challenge to his changing 
intellect It seems unlikely that the 
physiolo^cal and enwtional aspects of 
maturing at that stage usurp so great a 
proportion of some fixed reserve of 
psychic energy that little is left for in- 
tellectual activity. Indeed, when an in* 
dividual is putting away childish 
things, he is anxious to think about 
serious matters. 

The adolescent intellect deserves 
more respect and greater ^cpectations. 
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THE ADOLESCENT 
AND HIS TIME 

WANDA B. MtTCHEU 
Fonntr Chalnnafi, Spmh Aftf Dtpftttmtnt 
EvMtf lofi Towmtfiifi High Setiool* Evftntton. titinots 

THIS is an age of computer registration numbers^ area code telephone 
numbers, and dial-a-tape French lessons. Small wonder that a youth described one 
phase of his new life in an Army barracks as 'Va!l-to-waIl brothers/* Students are 
herded into massive lecture halls and catalogued according to ihe ^'normal dis- 
tribution*' curve. 

Today^s educational programs sometimes make it easier for a student to master 
calculus in high school than to discover himself and maintain his individual 
identity. What chance is there for 'dreams, for identifying one a self, for thinking 
through the purpose of one*s life, for introspection? Most capable students would 
find it easier to answer a question on intercontinental missiles than the one pre** 
sented to The Man in the (iray Flannel Suit: "What is the most important thing 
u(K>ut met** 

This discovery of self is one of the essentials of total education. Henry Ward 
Beecher described education as "the knowledge of how to use the whole of one*8 
self. Many men use one or two faculties out of the score with which they are 
endowed* A man is educated who knows how to make a tool of every faculty — 
how to open it» how to keep it sharp» and how to apply it to all practical 
purpos^es." A curriculum which makes no provision for the discovery of self is 
inadequate in preparing youth for meaningful existence. 

How can the curriculum provide opportunities for self-discovery? One way is 
suggested by UN Ambassador Arthur Goldberg in a New York Times article while 
he was Secretary of Labor: 

In a complex, modern society like our own, art of all kinds is called to one of the 
^^v^ntial services of freedom— to free man from the mass. Art, whether on the stage, in 
:i gallery, or in a concert hall — asserts the supremacy of the individual. The insight of 
the artist leads to cultural discovery for all of the people. 

It is no happenstance that the government is now supporting creative and 
performing arts centers throughout the country. Such activities are following the 
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recotninvnaations of the White House Confeience on C:hihlren and Youth that 
* ittore omphasis be placed on cultural acti\itie» to provide children with creative 
outlets aiid increase their appreciation of lieauty and their interest in the »rts.** 
Such activities provi<le for individual cxpreHsion for the world of the artist is 
Mipn^tucly the world of the individual/* 

Artt and the S«(f 

Sydney Harris, Chicagp Daily Sews columnist, writes: 

What is immensely appealing, in a deep htiinnn i*ense, ulwut the arts is that they 
remain one uf the few areas ia which tnie individualism can flourish; in which the creator 
and iierformer is a |)erson dircrtly communicating with other i^ersons; in which his 
am-e^turs, lanRuaRP, connections, and siiperficial trnitf: are totally swlKirdinated to his 
professional skill. 

Mr. Harris warns us of the ilangers to society when this **creative urge goes 
M>ur," when a youngster s creative energy is not channeled in satisfying and 
productive ways. 

It is often the hrighte^t and most iH^tentially talented Aum youngster who become 
the leaders in gang violenee: they are tlie little Naijoleoas who do not know what to do 
with their gifts except devise ways to retaliate against the soeial order. Some of them, of 
rnur.sf% are iKsychopathic |)er.-onalities; but many are what I.indner rightly call- ' reliels 
without a catise.** ^ ^ 

A realistic curriculum provides such rel)els with a cau.<e through activities such 
as art, music and <lrama. Rita Criste, director of the Children's Theater of 
Kvanston (Illinoisk dc*serilH*s the magic cxjH^rience of seeing James Barriers Peter 
Pan as 

. . all alive with M>und antl rulor and movement, fit j gives each child an impression 
of lieauty and wonder which will lant not for one day hut for a lifetime. . . , By re|>etition 
of certain themes through the theater we work towani understanding, c«»mp.nssion and 
re-poOMbilUy. To what end do we develop matter-* technologicatly without a balance of 
maturity in matters moral and ethical? 

Such creative e\|>eriences are equally necessary for the total development of 
the teen-ager ilescrilK'<l hy Alar^l Ogilvie in Teaching Speech in the High School: 

High M hiK»! -^tuili nts are ro!<>j»lex int^ivifhi«ls--aw|wanl. emotionally unstable, anxious 
for approval of their p-ers, hmnmn for indeiiendence from their families, and wanting 
Mihtnim- to njoral. phi!o>ophii al. and religious problems. Much of the time they secretly 
play roles. They walk. talk, dress, and art like those they iilolize. They identify tlirmM-lves 
btilh with real irfi>ple. and with |ieop!e in Inioks. Becatw of their eomplexity and their 
ilr^re to play roles, rreatue dram: >erve< a real tw-ed for them. 

Rekiting to Others 

Thus, the eurriculufii ntrds to provide each student with opportunitic*s for 
ith'ntifyin^. developing and exfiressing his individual |M*r.M>naiity. 4 corollary is 
the mt'fl to help that individual develop satisfying relationships with others. There 
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are certain personal skilh and human relationships necessarj' for successful living 
in a democracy that cannot be learned by writing essays^ that cannot ^>e mastered 
hy menmrisation, that cannot l>e acquired in a science !al>oratory. 

Young people learn to be kind only by working with other people; they learn 
to be tolerant only in human relationships; they learn to influence the conduct of 
others in a laboratory of work with other human beings whose rights are equal to, 
but not necessarily the same as theirs. Every personal contact within th** school 
is part of this process. Activities such as student government, the school news- 
paper, traffic patrol, class parties, the senior prom, the May Day queen, the talent 
show, the old clothes collection are therefore an important part of the school 
program— not to keep students off the street, not to keep them wholesomely 
occupied, not to prevent them from becoming juvenile delinquents, but to equip 
them with skills necessary for the functioning of the democratic process. 

A curriculum which provides for self^identification and satisfying relationships 
with others is not totally fufilling its purpose if it makes no provision to assist the 
student in n^astering the world of work and leisure. A realistic curriculum has the 
responsibility of developing not only skills and craftmanship, but aho attitudes 
toward work. 

Are businessmen and industrialists justified in their criticism of the product.*5 of 
the public schools? In a recent article in the Chicago Daily .Vewv?, the [.resident of 
one of the nation's largest advertising agencies said: 

The VS. is going through the great era of the goof-off; the age of the half-done job. 
The land from coast to coast has been enjoying a st.impede awny from responabJlity. It 
is populated with taundr>*mon who won't iron shirts, with waiters who won't scr\'e, with 
carpenters who will come around some day raayl)c, with exccu'ives whose mindi* are on 
the Roif cvurs<e, with teachers who demand a single salary nrhedulc so that achievement 
cannot he rewarded . . . with students who take cinch courses. 

The mediocrity of salesmen is only a part of our national pattern of always !>einR 
willing to settle for something less than the best. 

No curriculum can progress fast enough to train students for jobs whifh come 
into existence with each technological advance, but it can and must guide them in 
the development of attitudes toward work and toward the increasing hours of 
leisure time. How adequately do the music program, the physical education 
department, the drama program, the book reports in English, the geography class, 
the modem language course prepare the student to spend his long vacations in 
profitable creativity, travel, reading, and refreshing physical activity? 

Anyone associated with modern adolescents is aware of the pressures with whicli 
they are faced. The academic push begins early, as was depicted in a recent 
cartoon showing a preschool youngster whispering into Santa*s ear: 'Tlease* can 
you get me into Harvard?" The increasing number of emotional problems related 
to these and other pressures serves as a constant reminder of the need to develop a 
curriculum which will include opportunity for self discovery, activities for 
achieving satisfying human relationships, and the development of skills and 
attitudes for work and play. 
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IT IS always hazardous to compare any age group with its counterpart 
in times past. In every generaUon, adults see in young adolescents a frightening 
assort-nent of contrasts with "the way kids were i#hen we were their a^/* It is 
all too easy to react emotionally to newspaper headlines or to the noisy jostling 
at the school entrance. 
If we attempt to resist stereotyped thinking and to be objective, there seem 
be three major ways in which today's younger adolescents differ from those 
of previous generations: 

K Thanks to better nutriiiout they do mature somewhat earlier. 

2. Thanks to better education, they know more and have greater intellectual 
sophistication. 

3. No thanks to a combination of causal factors^ they are more dichotomised 
than any previous generation. It is this difference, its causes, and possible educa- 
tional implications which will be the topic of this article. 

In almost every generation of which we have knowledge there has been a 
tendency for young adolescente to adopt fads which set them apart from "little 
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kids" on the one hand and adults on the other. Although not all were affected 
with ecfual intensity hy the fads, and although the fads could lie in many areas^ 
language usage, clothing, dance patterns, and social custonift^nevertheless at 
any one time in any one area there was likely to be a single fad. 

TKe ln's--The Out's 

What has hapiH^mnl that is relatively new is that today there tend to l>e two 
fads, each picked up by a different group. In many American schools, we have 
on the one hand a group of youngsters who are "in." They tend to follow some* 
what sophisticated clothing styles. The terms !>y which they ure identified vary 
from community to community and from year to year. Typical are "varsity " 
''Sosh," 'Trats,'^ 'l\y," and 'Tweeds." 

The contrasting group of youngsters, for whom the very names are indica* 
tive. may Ik? known as ''grease/' **hoods," "trolls,*' etc., and are likely to consist 
of visibly alienated youth. The boys are likely to combine a markedly feminine 
appearance with clothes that make them look like tough characters. The girls 
may adopt outlandish hairdos and extreme clothing styles. 

This dichotomizing of the youth population is by no means solely an Ameri* 
can phenomenon. Its appearance in England* for example, led to combat between 
the •♦Mods" and the "Rockers." 

What is of fundamental concern is that this dichotomy seems to be but a 
surface manifestation of the fact that the disparities among our youth are in- 
creasing. It is possible that as programs launched tmder the Economic Opportu- 
Inly Act of 1964 and fhc Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1^ take 
hold, these disparities may he reduced. Nevertheless, at the present moment these 
divergencies are so much a fact that we must seek for causes and solutions. 

One factor probably has to do with the site of our educational units. Although 
big schools make for some advantages in specialized offerings and specialist 
teachers, they also can lead to impersonal handling. In small units, every boy 
or girl has a rol\, an active rote. As shown in the Barker and Gump studies, 
Big School; isfnall School, in large units many pupils have to be a passive 
auiience for the acti\*e "in*s." It is not surprising, then, that as a general rule 
throughout the Unitetl States dropout rates are lowest in small schools and tend 
to rise with tlie size of the school. 

We cannot forget, either, that many children come from homes where parents 
are treated imj)er«>nally in large plants or stores or, if marginal, must spend 
hours receiving impersonal attention from doctors in overcrowded clinics and 
relief workers in overworked agencies. 

If you are a "nol>ody," then you can make yourself a "somebody" by being 
ob!ioxious. Thvrv may lie some link to note in the fa* t that Hell's Angels ride 
the roads of the state most enamored of cornputerized schools. A key educa* 
tional task, then, is to devise educational arrangements under which every boy 
and girl can Ik* a valued member of a continuing facc-to-face group. There are 
many ways in which this can be done: we can build smaller .schools, break big 
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^^o!lool^ into houM* uint.^. humrh many s|M»« ial proRrani^. expand th«' ranKf nf 
iwumcular aotivitifs. At thr very lea^t wv can stare clown the pnthti>iasts who 
think sorial {>ru!>h*nis can Ih» m>1vcm1 by Mtperniarket education dishetl out in 
monstrous '*e(hteationa{ parks." 

Different Emptiatit 

Another causa! factor is that as the iHUicatiotia! re«iuireinents for entry oc- 
cupations Ro up antl up. the junior htfth schiwd stufh^nt who cannot take the 
pressure to pet reatly for collcRe, sees less and less value in the school ho att<»nds. 
Occupationally. it U^ads nowhere. He si»es it as preparatory' (for what?)*; ter- 
minal for nothini;. 

Let us study closely the attitmles of the youngster? with low achievement 
motivation, the lK>ys and girls who will drop out, the ones who find n^ore rIoit 
in **BoinK grease" than in any a<lult-approved motivation. Here we note two 
qualities which |K>se problems for schools: (a) they are not motivated by futtire 
gratificatiims; an<l (b) they place little value on individuality. 

One eouM well argue that they ought not to l>e that way, that we should do 
something to prevent such an outcome. Perhaps we should. (There is a legitimate 
value issue wliich can argued; the author lu'lieves that jH'ople have a right 
to live %vith (*mphasis cm the pre.'ic'nt if they wish and he has c^nnugh ncmcon- 
formity in him to defeml conformity if it is freely selected. > 

Regardless of that* however, we have no tricnl-and-true program wliich would 
turn all children into future-oriented wlf-actualizers. Krgo, the youngsters, with 
their v:ilues and inclinations, are with us. That is a fact many .school iM»ople 
have tri<Nl to ignore. With pride in our own values, we vaunt programs that 
inculcate jHTsonal tmiqueness and organize instruction for distant goals. 

niflTicult as it is to ({Uestion precious Udiefsi and long-atlmirwl practices, we 
nmst do so. We have grown comfortable, for exainple, with the classroom proce- 
<lures whicli call for children and adolescents to work long periods of time 
gathering information for rcjiorts which are then pn-.^-nted to u class for dis- 
cus>iim. T«-achers. who value the self*pur|M>5<ing tmd creative young |>eople. will 
praisi». as a matter of course, the stellar classroom jK'rformer who exemplifies 
exactly those qualities. 

The Pendulum 

In c»very class, and <*sf>ecially in junior high schcwils. there arc* some l«)ys an<l 
girls who hang back, who do not enter discussions, which they leave for those 
who "talk .-mart.*' Without giving the matter tw much thought we assume that 
tho.<e yoimg people we praise will ser\*e as mcnlels of identificaticm for their cla.s»- 
nmtes. whom we surmi.^^c* hunger for approval. 

In schools .serving underi>rivileged areas, we ccm.Mtk'r class reactions to these 
strategies as problems in discipline. Yet, is it not ecjually possible that by adopt- 
ing routines which go against the grain of many young people, we are regally 
increasing' their alienation from school? Methoiis which do not respect the 
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l>elmvioral im-linutiotis of students «y in the face of our value for iiultvidualtainj? 
iii!»truftiofi t'vt ty hit u> uixwh a» iloof* refusal to take into account tlw differenres 
in intvUiTttiai ability 

Observations. s\wh as the above are too often taken as implying a sweeping 
reversal of in^itructionai trends. The argument goes that if an author says that 
"democratic" procedures do not work well with the alienated segments of our 
youth, then he means we must use autocratic procedures. The facti* arc thus 
utilized to Itolster an all-or-none approach, one way or another. 

What we are saying hi re is that inconU>stable realities indicate that our cur- 
If nt pn»cedures in junior high scliools simply are not reaching significant num- 
liers of stutlents. It i^ etiuaily uncontestable that they ate eflfectively reaching 
many more. The solution, then, on the one hand, calls for retention and improve- 
ment of th6se practices for those whom they benefit; on the other hand, then? is 
cl«'ar nee«l to find some way to meet the needs of those who are being alienated. 

How can this l»e done? One {tossibility is for teachers, to individualize instruc- 
tion or subgroup classes so that diflferent processi>s can Imj geared to the psy- 
chological needs of the children or young people. I.et the self-propelling pupils 
work in their own ways creatively to reach long-range goals; give the self- 
doubters the s<'curity of definite ahsignments. A sei'ond |x)ssibility is to group 
together the now alienated youth and have teachers work with thrm intensively 
to develop appropriate approaches. 

We can no longer afTord to deal with educational problems by swings of the 
|H»nduluni. We should know by now that any approach if applied to ail children 
alike will lie bad for some. There is no solution but to deal with each Iroy or 
girl in terms of liis or her churactcristics understood in depth. This is espeeiaily 
the case at the junior high hchool level, where individual differences of ail sorts 
are most visible. 
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Curficutum Planning Priorities 
for the Middle Scliool 



CONRAD F. TOEPFER, JR.* 



I HE MIDDLE SCHOOL concept 
continues to draw increasing attention from 
curriculum planners as a means to improve 
education Cor emerging adolescents In the 
middle grades of the American public school. 
As with any innovation « there is real concern 
to separate "faddism" from carefully planned 
instructional improvement. A serious prob- 
lem centers on the persistent failure in 
most states to develop preservicc teacher edu- 
cation programs for the middle grades. While 
some states are moving In this direction, the 
primary means to improve teacher skills and 
instructional programs in the middle grades* 
will continue to reside in curriculum plan- 
ning efforts of local districts through staff de- 
velopment and in*service education projects. 

As school districts continue to re<Hrga- 
nlze middle school programs, they must 
avoid the pitfall of merely offering "old wine 
in new bottles." This diicmma can best be 
averted by developing systematic curriculum 
planning projects which: fa) involve staff 
and community in defining new objectives 
and directions for the middle grades; and 
(b4 entourage the professional staff to de- 
velop new programs^, write new curricula, 
and develop the instructional skills necessary 
to improve learning for students in the reor- 
ganized middle schools. 



' The fact ihat such effective cljatlge will 
take time* effort, and adequaifr^fl[scal under*^ 
writing must be squardy-ficed if improved 
programs for mid^l^ades' indents are to 
be achieved, ^nfo^nateiy, many districts 
are optlng-"a mere Reorganization of the 
grad^s-^ntained in ^he so<:aUed middle 
school buildings and looking for an Vadd 
water and stir*' phenomenon in hope^ of 
achieving instant middle school success. 
Visits to districts entering upon such/ carpet- 
bagging efforts invariably bear witness to 
such results as disgruntled teacher bored 
students, and a frustrated ccmimunity which 
sees little evidence of improv^Jeam ng, skill 
development* or self-concept in ts chil* 
dren. In some situations* districts hdve 
already thrown off this flimsy mat||tle and 
moved back to older organizational patterns 
in the middle grades. However, an Increas- 
ing number of school districts are utilizing 
the middle school movement in a concerted 
and realistic effort to reorganize and Improve 
the quality of the educative experience for 
students in the middle grades. 

The purpose of this piece is to Identify 

• Cojirad F. Toepfer, Jr.. A&wiate Professor of 
EduiAiion, State Universittj of New York 
Buffalo 
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efforts ha¥9 been char Mterlted^ the 
MffMffrt MtfAtf euMctMih planning. 



a^few of ihesi* programs ami to specify why 
these iipproarhcs continue to ha\r successful 
rcNultH. Tbv {lkaI consideration here is to 
synthesize those Kuidelmes which may serve 
as a ciirrlculum planning l>asiH for schools 
seeking to irnpro\e ih»»ir own middle grades 
prourams. 

A Rationale 

One I act nmst \}v clariiicd l)ciorc pro- 
cet^dinu further. There is tio suuucstion here 
that the nu'if rt*on^ant/ation of any set of 
middle grades into a single prof;ram can pro- 
vide realistic improvement of Uistruetion. In * 
tlu» ahstract. a fifth through eighth grade pro- 
gram has no intrinsic advantage over sixth 
through eighth, seventh through ninth, or 
other cf^Mihituttion €>f grades. What the mid- 
dle school concefit can offer is an opportu- 
nity* to reorganize a program based upon the 
U di/ed capabilities of cmcrginu adolescent 
learners. In some communities, maturational 
profiles may recommend a particuL^r com- 
binatir 1 of grades which brings together the 
greatest number of emerging adolescents 
with a comnmn range of skills, capacities, 
and needs as human beings and learners. 

W'fille medical evidence confirms na- 
tional .lowering of the age of pubt^scent 
m;fturation. the exact impact of such data 
must i«e d€*termined at the local district leVel. 
With the identification of such local data, 
reoruanization pluns can then realistically l)e 
undertaken. Such efforts in \ lttually all of 
the nationally recognized middle school pro- 
grams have included early strength and need 
. iscs*ment proje rts. It follows that effective 
. rriCiilum improvement eff Tts can be 
I t<lerti.kvn only wh'«n loc al data reflect those 
ai s in which ^nt progra'i^s for emerg- 
int ulolcM » s»!ccessful as well as 

r ne ireas u. ne/d of substantial improve- 
ment 



W^hite such effi .is v^.ll take time, they 
invariably bear great savings of b«)th time 
and monies over poorly defined projects 
whith intuitively assume needs for improve- 
ment. TTiis frequently occurs when districts 
move quickly into a rapid surfacx^ reorganiza- 
tion o** their middle grades. Staff teams are 
sent to visit various lighthouse middle schools 
with national reputations; Excitement far 
too often leads districts to conclude. "TTiat^s 
great' Lt*t's adopt it back home.** Few such 
efforts succeed for the simple reason that the 
characteristics of the students and commu- 
nity and the needs for improvement back 
home are rarely ever the same as circum- 
stances in the lighthouse districts. At best, 
they waste time and money and result In an 
adoption of programs doomed to failure be- 
Ctmse they we "e implemented without idcnti- 
ftciUton of rpcal district* needs. However, 
where districts have taken the time to identify 
k. al student characteristics and district 
iu *-ds. realistic educational improvement has 
usually bet'n realized. 

Visitations to districts which have de- 
velopt*d programs to meet needs similar to 
your own are most helpful. Evaluation should 
be made as to what aspects of the lighthouse 
progr.mis can t>e adapted to help meet the 
areas of improxement identified in your loc^l 
district. Seek ig areas for adaptation to local 
needs rather than mass ridoption of grandiose 
programs from afar can result in local dis- 
trict improvement of a most significant de* 
gree. Curriculum planning efforts to provide 
for such change must invohe the staff and 
community to develop a basis of support 
which far surpasses a level of administrative 
enthusiasm. Again, the number of middle 
school programs which disappear w^hen the 
innovating building administrator leaves, 
graphically indicates an inadequate staff 
understanding of. and supjiort for. the pro- 
gram. It is important to contrast these situa- 
tions against those which^tontinue to flourish 
alter the administrator guiding the original 
project mo\es on. It is this test of grass roots 
support which separates the instances of 
systematic improvement of programs for the 
middle grades from abortive efforts at sur- 
face change. 
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Ugtithouse Programs 

tluir (iistiKts fntausc lhr\ i \olvr<l thnniuh 
rUr^ifM- t tirtit iilinn pl.itHMtm t-Hotts on -.i 
sutlicit nti\ hio.id lusr o\ stall and lonnnu 
mis nivoKtnu'nt. r.acli siiiKiiion has di- 
vrtopiil upon a l>asis t»t planninu whuli c ati 
Uv hiiptiil to lUhiT disiiKt'* scrkuii; iniprovr- 
im uX in tlu ir paKuul.n avia ol miphasis. 

I fHM*r St. i:iatr. IVitit»>%lvatiia* lioth ihv 
lloMv and Foit C oiith sihcH)ls \u\\v diArlopt'd 
.4 uniqur nuanN to urnup middk' grades 
vounusti is in (uuhlv .ipprnpnate srttinus for 
liMrtiint; arid |Htsonal cK Xi'lopnu'iil. Work- 
ini; liotn a It.tsf oi iriir niuUiai>i* L;roupinu. 
this pn>L;i»irn ino\ts students into liffrrrnt 
student tranis ,is thi v rx^n'riemr maiura- 
tKin.d or iiu* llrtiu.d advanienu u^ «>r a com- 
bination o| Ixiilr f actors The uroupinus take 
advantaue of hndinus of a local studv per- 
fornu d bv the Pitlsburuli C htldreti s IlospUaP 
and the li\e ilassituations ot d<'ve!opment 
hv lanner Ihe humane emphasis of this 
pro;;ram is umipiemetUed bv ama/inu re- 
suhs iti fN)th tnt<*l!ectual urowth oi students 
.IS wi'll .IS |MiNi(t\<* stlt-ionu pl 

Whi'te indtxtdual lases with parental 
sup{)ort mi rit possibihties exist for i»roup- 
•nu sivih"^ with eiuhth yvAV students, of 
adv.uKirfti studi tits uitli iniellec tual and 
maturat'oiiai skdls to hiuh sch<M)l tn as few 
as two vears or tftaimnii sot iallv maturi 
eiuhth \ear students m the middle school for 
an additional semester or \ear b\ brinuini: 
thi in an i inithc'd prouram Tliis pr(»uram 
Lontniues to stand «»ut as one of the most 
cffeuixe uroufjini* pr<»urams teased upon 
tnidiiai and ps\ch«>loi;ii al data (Vrtainlv. 
(h««tritts siH'kini: i«» pjoutlt* flexiSditv and 
res|>otisi\t rii'ss in t;ioupinu sh(»ul«l continue* 

Don iia I I. hhoMi lh«- Ho\<i' Miclu .»t 
*%\xM\ / \i/.>/i' i I /If Ittinitt tn thr 
^ MulU in. 'ii.i Ki! S|i! iiii:it» III M.*'*'* » 
t hti««fn'» .\*»<-(u I itiiitt lot Siipi t\ I'^tnti .itid ( tirtu It 
(tun t>('\* I(»pitii'nt >ith\ I tim .iU«»n.a 1 1 .itlt i '^hip bi**li 
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tn.r.- e»»>J 



it) look to this prouram as a source c»l ideas 
and praetict*s \ia!>le for adaptation. 

IWatitr. \hiliania. Amonu tin* most in- 
li lesimu of siKcessrs m the Oak Park and 
lhuokha\en SchiM>ls is tlie mainstrcamtnjt of 
studi nts wiih learninu disahiliiies into the 
reuular middle school program ' The archi- 
tecture of the schools allows for smafl en- 
claves of sixth throuuh eii»hlh u^ade students 
in {khI arra!iuements. Interdisciplinary teams 
ui these |wh1s are scTVicc*d bv s|iecial educa- 
tion teachers who work with the teams to 
plan intcuratcd learnings for the special 
c-ducation youn>»sters. Tliis proj;ram has de- 
\e!o{H*d suc h effectiveness over the past three 
\ears that it was virtually impossible 'or an 
exterttal actrccUtation team to identify the 
learninJ disabilitv students in a thne-day 
visitation. 

SiH cial learning needs of these young- 
sters have lHH»n aecommodatc*d through 
indi\iduali/ed instruction opportunities in 
learmn^ resource centers and Hl)rary-instruc- 
tional media areas. The utilization of these 
facilities by all students has ^iven a decree 
of anotiytnitv and fX'rsonalizatipn to these 
ac fixities ftu the special education students. 
Tlic c fft itivencss of the pro>;ram in the gen- 
eral ediuation area has supported similarly 
effect iv» learninu expeiiences in the explora- 
torv and activ ity phases of curriculum Most 
encouraging is the |K>sUive attitude of these 
students toward school, thcur peers, and their 
j>eisotiai prouress. These schcMils continue 
to pio\i<le excellent examples of how young- 
sters with such disabilities can l>e hel}K*d to 
ac hieve jH rsonal and intellei tnal urowth in 
an inteuraitd setting with the nst of the 
SI hool population at large. 

i^>|Eiiot«|Mirt. Intliatiu. The I.ogansport 
( ommunitv SchcH>l Corporation has achieved 
unusual success in its efforts to, (Jc*velop 
teacher-student made teaming materials in 
tbe('(»hmibia \tiddle S(\^ool, The projec t has 

H«»lM'rt Hiimpns .ind MiOu»«nt Warn An 
Ititiftv.itivr AppMUt h Ui Sji ii.a l.(tu( .iticiii iik thi- 
Mhiaii- S« htHil l>t\srtniuatnni St Micrv oi; thr 
\ttilttU (*r:tJ*s Sjirmu»««l<l Mass.u husftts ^.dcu *i 
(ifitijl I.r Mc|rTs!np Itmtitiiti* V<»l 0. Nil 1 Sc'ptom 
i Pi74 
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been piloted tn the Columbia School in hopes 
o( being able to extend ft into the other 
middle schools of the city as interest de- 
velops. Faculty support and enthusiasm for 
the project have coitlinucd to increase. In- 
structional material budgets for the school 
have been reorganized to maintain a supply 
of text materials primarily for reference with 
other monies reallocated to duplicating and 
production facilities, materials, and suppor- 
tive personnel. Teacher reactions to the writ- 
ing of resource units, instructional guides, 
and specific curriculum guides have been 
reinforce by the exciting learning activities 
which have been organized from the mate- 
rials The instructional materials are pre- 
' duced in low<ost fashion with the materials 
being usable for a maximum of three years. 
The need to develop new materials, update 
present ones, and support new concepts and 
directions has caused curriculum develop- 
ment to be a dynamic prcKcss in this setting. 
Student input and participation in develop- 
ing materials and programs have also been 
cited as a significant g iin. Districts interested 
in moving into this area of teacher participa- 
tion in curriculum writing should examine 
this continuing program in Logansport. 

DeHitt, \rw York. The Jamesville-Devvitt 
Middle School is an excellent example of how 
cooperative team planning and teaching can 
articulate the instructional experience for 
students across the range of subject offer- 
ings. This has hwn implemented within the 
physical st^tting of a house or school-wlthln- 
a*school plan with great success. The house 
plan has oruanized enclaves of students and 
teachers in a reduced physical settings and 
h4s provided a basis to help students m^ke a 
positive adjustment tn the program of the 
middle school. Cooperative team planning 
with the support of counselors and other 
pupil personnel specialists has made delivery 
of special help as immediate as possible 
through iK'tter teachei referral. Sharing of 
information about students among team 
members has helped in defining and cxtend- 
V ing appropriate instructional approaches to 
thost* students in need of a partic .ar kind of 
help. The results of this program have been • 



conhrmed through the school's strong com- 
mitment oP recording pupil growth data. 
Such data have also been the basis for re- 
dehning existing instructional programs to 
meet areas of learning needs not actom- 
modated by earlier programs. Districts con- 
sidering team and house plan departures 
should examine this program and its results 
before finalizing local staff or facility plans. 

While hosts of other outstanding pro- 
grams could be enumerated, the purpose In 
citing the foregoing four is threefold. First, 
each situation has developed an ongoing pro- 
gram over a period of time which has the 
commitment and enthusiasm of a large 
majority of staff members. Second, broader 
areas of improwment for emerging adoles- 
cents have been provided within which sub- 
ject and other concerns have been Improved. 
Each of these schools boasts outstanding 
programs in coiitent areas. The excellence 
of their prograrhs in subject areas could not 
have grown without their unique success 
in the broader areas cited in each instance. 
These schools have developed their unique 
success in areas which too many districts 
overlook in their haste to get into more 
narrow* academic and content areas in and 
for themselves. Third, each of these situa- 
tions has develotJed its success through a 
careful program of systematic curriculum 
planning on a continuing basis. |t is this 
critical ingredient which is viewed as neces- 
sary to identify and organize means to im- 
prove middle grades programs at the local 
level. 

Guidelines 

The following guidelines have been 
drawn from those elements consistent in the 
four exemplary situations described as well 
as a number of other lighthouse middle 
school projects throughout the country. They 
are offered as important for districts seeking 
to launch middle school projects to bring 
about effective and ongoing improvement for 
their emerging adolescent populations. 

1 . Curriculum improvement in the mid- 
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d!c grades of a school district must be undt 
taken oniv after a careful identification ot 
how propo!^*d chanRi^s will affect elementary 
md ht^f^ school programs. Such chanuen in 
the middle school must be thought of as 
macrocosmic rather than microcosmic since 
they will have critical impact on the articula- 
tion of the local kindergarten through twelfth 
grade curriculum program. Unless the ele- 
mentary program makes its own changes to 
prepare learners for planned departures in 
the middle school, the vital articulation ot 
the K-i2 program is only further confused 
and weakened. Likewise, the nature of the 
high school experienct? must i)c re thought in 
term*: of how it will build upon rather than 
thwart or contradict the proposed innovative 
changes In the middle school. 

2 The objectives of projected changes 
in middle grades programs, as well as means 
to assess their projectcnl improvements, 
should lie carefully specified l)c|bre launch- 
ing the innovations. It is important that 
Kuch^means {)e al)le to measure both areas 
of success as well as needs for continuing 
improvement before the middle school inno- 
vation is inaugurated. Districts where mid- 
dle school projects have flourished have in- 
variably utilized such means to vatidatfr how 
the innovative programs in the middle grades 
have or have not improxed upon previous 
programs. On the other hand, the vast 
majority of districts which have moved pre- 
maturely into hastily-deftned middle school 
reorganisations have found that failure to 
define objectives has lessened their capability 
to determine the actual successes of the 
changes. In such situations, it is virtually 
impossible to validate objectively^he degree 
of improxement which such innovations may 
actually luive promoted. X 

3. Objectives of proptised changes in 
middle grades should Ik* stated in terms of 
characteristics of the emerging adolescent 
population as defined in the local school- 
communitv setting. This process of liKal 
identification is a necessary step for planning 
means to improve instruc tion in the* middle 
grades. Districts utilizing this prcK-edure con- 
cur that it providers a frame of refer^nci- 
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and ottemoHvos crwfotf a roeofrtfifO 
climate for middle school propenals 
and rwgatilti^ens* 



agaitist which they can validate the effects 
of specific innovations in terms of IcKa! 
emerging adolescent learner needs. 

4. The proposed innovation in the 
middle grades fnxxsi then be related to 
a curricular rationale to identify how it 
will achieve its purpose in tern>s of the 
three aforementioned guidelines. This, then, 
initintes a curriculum plan to implemeni the 
innovation as a realistic improvement. This 
curricular rationale should identify the se- 
quence of tasks necessary to move forward 
in subsequent planning and implementation 
of the In^iovalion. The development of the 
curriculum plan should identify both a time 
schedule for designing and implementing the 
innovation as well as the kinds of staff de- 
velopment cxperierucs necr-ssary to prepare 
staff to initiate the program. In organizing 
the curriculum plan, the role of such in- 
service activities as workshops and summer 
programs should l>ecome apparent. Means 
ic> evaluate the project' should also |>c identic 
fied in determining the curriculum plan. 

The* sequential completion of the guide 
linens c 1 through 4 > makes the final task of 
dc*s!gning an administrative vehicle to expe- 
dite and support middle grades instructional 
improvement largely one of facilitation and 
monitoring. Greater confidence of the staff 
and a scnst» of ownership in the pro;;ram. as 
well as credibility and understanding by the 
local cnmmimity, usually accrue from the ex- 



periences implied in the guidelines. Likewise, 
the enihusi&sm of the staff members and 
their preparation to enter the project with 
skills and readiness from staff dcvetopnirnt 
experiences give a greater promise of sue* 
cl!lls in meeting the objectives of the middle 
school innovation. 

All that can be learned from the history 
of the theory and practice of systematic cur- 
riculum planning should |^int to the fol- 
lowing. The most efftfctive redefinition of 
programs for emerging adolescents in the 
middle grades can be found in those districts 
where such efforts have been characterized 



by the earmarks of sound curriculum plan- 
ning. For districts not to launch such efforts 
on these bases seems tragic since the track 
record of such hasty efforis is quite dismal.^ 
If the redefinition of better programs for 
emerging adolescents is worth the efforts 
there appears to be every reason to organize 
such projects with the highest predictability 
for success. As you consider the middle 
school departures collected in this volume, 
then, examine them not only in terms of the 
programs themselves, but also what it would 
take for successful planning and adaptation 
m your own district and circumstances* □ 
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Your Middle School Must 
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TTltr Xfi in ' ini(ieiir sch<M>l ' Ims 
sutitimiv Ih'c^ii* a p.iit i»i our r\tT-ttM»^Mnn 
t'dllCtlliKKll"^ |.llL;c»!) Miuli like- ilu- ti;!ins 
' iiuii\t<iu.ili/i'«t i!istiii( tiiMi. ' till* iitrds i>t 
chtlclitn. ' aiici the siinHtl ' the (.otiicpt 

tit thr ttiijiilf SI hcicil (i.is «( \arit iy (>t nuMti* 
mus In litffririu {M'uplr. Suuit^Mts in nucUilc 
siiiDoK* \.ti\ III .iL»r fritm 10 tt>. } {. and art* 
UinujH'd m MM-r.J \\a\N fur thisu*rini; 
sttldt'tlts. 

rht* MadisDis. W isi niisin. sc h<t<>is i^rotip 
th<* sn)ii« lUs \i\ utadrs in schiHt!. lans^inu 
tioni st\i!i i;rai!r simii nts to c iuluh Kt\uiv 
stndi-nts. Annihcr aiiM sthiM»l m ar Madisoti 
( iiosf* ihr L;iai!('s } dirinii;!) (> an<i termed 
itsflt a nhddli' siiitMil '* ()(hi*r si Iiim»1s in dii* 
Matiistm an a ha\i' ttn^HhriM! stucicnts (n>in 
:;iadi s "> (htc»nuh S and urad(*> l> throiii;h S 
iiittt n niiiidic- s( httol ' structurt'. 

rill' Ml I ariatid (*itiiununi(\ S( hnols 
loiip (in!dn*n nmc xcar*- ol auc to lurlvr 
\rais ot ai;!' into one sihoot. uiiicii has now 
hrc ofni koMun as a ini({<il(* sc hoe)I pi iinarih 
hrt aosi* siiiih-nts atti iid (h<' iniddli* sthi»»r 
nndv\.i\ duiinu thi ir m hoolmu. 

I hi'-tnaniK t ot (iiistcinii* students is 
tar li ss stumfuatu ihaii ihr pMturatn a\ad 
ahl«' 111 Ntncii'nis. Stuiionts *y\t\vr or studrnis 
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\ouni;i'r iiHitd \«'i V t asily !«• im (n'|Miratrd in.o 
th(* iniddU' s(.hiH»]. ' proxidinu .in appn>priatr 
program is d<'sii»in'd tor thi>sj' stndrnls. The* 
suKcss ot .1 iniddlt* scluHii." or ativ sduKil. 
ifiH s not iii'|H'nd rniiri'h ihr aj;c rani»c* of 
stndi nts. nnuh ol th«- smu'ss di^jHwis on 
thi- p;oi;ram pro\idrd f)y tin- staff ami the 
s( hoof disttii t, 

Smnc iiO \«'ars auo, at ihv onset ot tho 
iiinii>r hii»h fno\( injMit. thn-o mcmmIs wvyv si'<»n 
toi stud(*Mts ot thi' pre* ti'cnaui* {H*ri<H! o! 
liiAclopnictit . 

1 Snint tdinuifdi* nut fnuti \r]i rt»oiaini«d 
classrtifftiis with pi-opli* traitti'ii irk s|NH'iai sub* 
I* It an as. i s|h'i tally hi thi* tii lifs ot siwmv, 
math, and the irlati d arts 

2 f*Aplorat<»r\ (omsrs to h<*lp stoifints 
lici nil* i>ti a innrr i (Hii I'litratiMi hi^h si hiMil 
pn»uraiii 

.\. Aiiiiit miid.iiuc to hrip thi' i hilii niidi r 
slam! hniisf li and to iindrrstaud soiiirthinu 
ahiitii his pcitrntial. 

\\ liat has icsidtcd fn)n) iht- junior hi^h 
niiAi'itu'iit IS a "mini * JimJi • *«o' I pn)Uiani 
nKiudnii* suth lhnii»s as (oin|H titiv<' sports 
and oii;ani/ations has(*d on in^h school stu- 
dents* lUrds. 



Have a Revised Program! 



Th(* ( nnraii I tM hJe'ii) Sth(K)l in 
\!(>arlami tuuld c4mIv absorb Mudcius hotn 
jdcs 7 iun! 8 uMo tht- t xtsiirii; piot*! am In 
rnraiis o! tAtrnciini; tiir piot^ram. iisiiii; the* 
s.iinr totuopt istablish('<f ff.r ihv \(uiiimM 
studcnlv basic nuKiri usrd in McKiiland 
Is adtiptrd lioin ihv mcKJrl rstabiishi-d in ihc 
llcst'arch and Dt'vriopinrni ( rntn at thv 
rni\<*rstK «)f Wisconsin in \ia<iis()n llu* 
miHh l is le nnod Individually Cuidrd I'dut a- 
Uo^ Muhi-l^nit Sch<K>!-E!cmcntarv < KlE 
\WH K\. Thv uu)dv\ is now bcinj» rxirndrd 
intci ihv upp€»r ^radcs to jLjrado !2» When this 
nK)del is proptTly implemeniod the tlusicrtni; 
III s(ud(*nts by ^rad(*s or aup levels will have 
little or no siunilU.inte. The necessities will 
l>f w(*ii trained stall membei's. sufficient nui- 
teriais. and appropriate taeilities. The educa- 
tion of the yc)un;;sters will br (ont)nuous 
prouresstve. and nKMninKlul. 



DONALD f . BAmmS^ 



The nvKlel li>r Kill ii's lieeii successful 
111 eteni(*ntaiy sch(»)ls throuuhoul the nation, 
and will Im' successful tor "middle schools" 
atid liiuh schools, il the schools iollow the 
suuuesti(!iis of the K & i) Center. 1'he miKiel 
t> l».isrd on se\en iom|M»nents: 

\ An oruaiii/atioii for instruction 

Jt A mmlvl l<»r ins(tiictii»iiai prourammitm 
hir ituinidiKil stitdmtN 

i. A iiHHiel fur dtAclopin^ nirasnrt int nt 
UittU and evaluation prcxt^diires 

I (UMKuliiiu rujteTials, related state- 
nil tits n| insti uction li dbjecti.es, and criterKHi- 
trtcirtiii li tests .ind obsci \ ati<»!! sclit'dules 

"> A ptnur.iiii lor huitu' s(!hm>I ifuntiitiiii- 

( .tituiis 

n I ilitaitvc* cniiicuum'nts in the schoeil 
bmldtii** 

7 (*i/iitinninL* rrscaith atitl deli-lopnirni 
(11 ^i-m riti- kn<*u!i'dt:r and tu pror!uee test mate 
: mIs jod proci flarrs 

M i'* iial lor tratnini> staff menilK^rs is 
a\.iilabl- ibi«»U!;h the Hesearch and IX^vclop- 

Dofiulil E Waruvs, Print iiuil, Coftrttd lUvchfrnt 
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teaming dtationfi enhance tPflividuatized instructtcn. 



iwni CVnter and through many d< partnirnts 
of public instruction thrcmuhout tho nation. 
The tmnM mav Ihj acfapted to lot;al situations; 
4io\vcvcr. cautkni must be j;iveri t() those who 
deilate trimi the moiiel io any Areat extent. 

One unique factor helpro the Research 
and DtAt^lopment Center with the implemen- 
tation <)f |he IGK coticcpt: the Center de- 
veloped iutiiiulat programs to enhance the 
concept. The Wisccnisin IX'siun lor Reading 
Development is ow such program. The Wis- 
consin l)(*sij;n includes Word Attack. Refer- 
ence Skills. Study Skills, and Comprehension. 
Continuous prouress tor each student is en* 
sured iH cause of pre- and jMist testini* a^on^ 
with \ record keepinj; system. Tests are 
scored bv a tomputer and recor<k*tl on an 
easy-to-rea<l laiKi for each ihild's McBee 
t ard. 

Oevelopinu Mathematical Processes is 
a mathcrnatiis program l)einK de\ eloped by 
the Research and Development Center and 
s(Km to be published. Student imerest Is hluh 
lx»cause students learn the concept by "doinu ' 
and the concept is then iraftsferred lo the 
abstract. 

The R&D Center has other progr.mis 
a\ailable. or soon to be available. McFarland 
has bt^en part of the program de%< lopmeni 
for the two programs mentioned. R&D 
Center programs used in the McFarland 
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ICii: MUS K schools bavt* enhanced the indi- 
vidu:di^^)tion ol instruction. 

Xhe concx^pt of IGK pro\ ides an oppor- 
tutiitv to ofTiT nonuradcd instruction to muUl- 
aj»e clusters of students. Tlie or$;ani/ational 
structure hnds an a^e span of three yeai^ in 
one unit. The current structure is ft)ur units; 
Cnit ! < kinderj»arten-j\rade J). Unit II 
{ grades 2 and 3 Unit HI (grades 4 and 5). 
and Unit iV ( urade G). The structure could 
change at any time and would be extended 
to ir;cludoi;rade 7, then jirade 8. and on into 
the hi|»h sch«)ol. Unit lines are not tight and 
can Ih» flexible, with children attending 
classes in two different units within one day. 

Potential for the extension of this type 
of structure is endless and is now being 
explored by the Research and Development 
Center in Madiscm. The concept of IGE in 
the muiti^unit organization provides an op- 
portunity to try many innovations: multi- 
aged instruction, team teaching and team 
planning: continuous progress, youth ttHor- 
ing. differentiated staffing, and working closer 
with teachers In the related arts area. 

The "middle schooP concept has pro- 
vided educators with an opportunity to cor- 
rect the errors of 60 years of junior high 
scIkkiI development. To change the name 
of the approach from junior higlt to "middle 
school" affords the opportunity to make 
changes faster. 

Universities throughout the nation 
shouid recognize that professional staff mem- 
l)ers need to be trained for the "middle schoor 
level as a single entity. The present approach, 
of i>orrowing staff members trained for ele- 
mentary school or high school has been in- 
a<le(juate. The formei bring the atmosphere 
of the eteiiK'ntary school to the "middle 
stb(M)l." and high Kch(K)l teachers force "mint" 
high school programs up<m the pre-tecnage 
child. 

A magic cutoff age has er been dcter- 
htinc^ and should never became u factor A 
continuous program of Individualized instruc- 
ticm. basc*d cm individual students progressing 
and developing at different rates, is dras- 
tically needed. The focus needs to be on 
the curriculum offering rather than on the 
organisational structure. [J 
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Why the Middle School 
Curriculum Vacuum? 



n^ir nndcik* sduH)! niownicnl 
has < tij;aj;od tbv imauiiuu<»n of odutatorN 
(hmu^hout ihv couturv. AdvcKatcd as iusii- 
tutions unique and stinnitatinu for priMdofo^. 
teius. tniddlr scIhhjIs arr cxpi'Cted to rnti! v 
i^ro^rams in whuh traditional juntcir h!i;!i 
Mh<K>!s wvrv incKviU\i\ rndor this now 
. approach, no lon^rr .irc* pr<Mdolc*sc('nis to Ih' 
siff>je«.U*d to highly sophist!' atrd adolfstont- 
ortontcd activiiifs. tntrrsche>!astk alhlHics. 
and si*ntor hi^h instruitiotuil nu th<Kls. No 
ton^cT should prrssuro utisuit(*d for stude*nts 
in c-ariy .idoU'si rm r lu* |M*r{K*tu itrd 

We ha\r an i»p|H>ttun!ty to ostaTHtsh a 
new ty|K» ol schfH)l. Ilus uvw institution is 
to Ih» sensitive to the t»r<»uth and develop- 
ment netds of youMiisters jjoifij; through a 
strenuous {htmhI o( phvstcal. stK iai. and emo 
tional change. Literature aiM>ut tiie middle 
school movement abounds, yet seldom is any- 
thing su^i^ested rei;ardinu curriculum devel- 
opment. Of .dl the (hanues advocaU*d for 
the middle sch(M>l. the urea test vacuum exists 
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in th«» an\t ol appropriate curriculum devel- 
opnunt. 

Ihe changes tiiat have been made In 
middle sch(K)!s are in such areas as ciubs. 
athletics. scKials. and general school environ- 
ment. These elements were less difficult to 
chat»«e and could Ik* insiiiuicd with the least 
adniintstrative eifort. Yet the niiddle school 
inovement would fall short of the j;oals its 
advocates most strongly desire unless one of 
the most frequent recommendations found 
in professional literature, the use of interdis- 
c iplinary teams, is implemented. In order for 
ihrv teams to be effective, a revision of the 
i-urricidum commonly utiii/ed is necessary. 
C urrently the practice is to ccmtinuc cur- 
riculum programs as they existed In the cle- 
nu*ntary hitli and sixth K^^^^des and the junior 
hiuh sev(*nth and eighth grades and to in- 
c«)r|K)rate these programs into a middle school 
setting. This Iwing so. it is apparent to educa- 
tors interested in middle schcM)! growth :hat 
inore e*ffort is tu^eded In projecting and o^ga- 
ni/ing a curriculum that wilt enhance the 
further development of young fX'ople of 
middle scIkm)! age. 

* James DiVirgitio, Ansista it Director of See* 
ondary Education, Howard County Public 
Schools. Columbia, Maryland 
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Local School Efforts 

ilt.iiiurs in ititiUlli^ sili(H)t lUMUuiurtK 
wlitti- tluM-. l.ikin [>I.nt h.ivt lni;t l\ 

Uvtt Ittilitrii to forai .ittrttipts Xo \miih\vv 
kMtiittii; iitutK i.u:titjtifiu i iH)|Hi.ftinit In* 
t\\(*i*ii (list tiiltili s. riu*sr ir.it iiiris; utltts 
(iiiMhhcd U\ UM(iii*ts \\l!i> \v(*ir (KTloittuiii; 
•itlti'i cluiit s at tin* s.tttu* linuv (^HtM'qui'iiih 
tltt*i(* wvtr Itttitt.itiiiris .IS io wh.tc iuuUi (h* 
.lci<>ntpiistu*<!. I hr fctitimnit* c*\ampU*s siu>\v 
tin* .(V\.iii*!ii*ss that f.u(th\ nii itilH^is h.t\i* i>l 
tin* ti(*i*ii lo piiHhiii* A (irout.iili that will 
thli* tliriti In iiiiftil thi* ptii{M>si*s of th(* niuUiK* 
St hiK»l.. 

/ \ttthf*tr Al liattitiiotut Xhctitti* Sihooi 
in Ifowaril Xfatvlaiid. a tuuiuradt'c! 

tntnciiM iphtiat v tr.itii (irvr!o{M*(i a utut titU*il 
"Hw Assi nihU lain . Jhc putposf of this 
tiftit ts to hrip sttiiiriits iin(h*rstatHi loticcpts 
.md prat cu IN ivlatftf xo piiHhiirioii and s.drs. 

I>^># //>/ii;rv lin olt rd ScK tal Sttidtfs. I.at»- 
uuaut* Arts. Siu-nrr. Art. IIoiim* Kn>n«MtiKs, and 
liiduHtrial ArtH. 



Ihuftit CtHt! To tuakr Sno\\?tu*n (stiiffrd 
pillows) iisitiu thr asM*ntl>ly Itnr approach. 

l^rtHrdrrrs U\\o\\vd I'M) stiidrnts. hrtoro* 
Ut iti'oiisty mcMi|Hd Assrmhly linr si t up til 
jmhI Snufriits rxplon-il iy|M-s i»t j«>h op|Mirtiiiti' 
tics iiiti lAtrui d. and fitVd in applu atiojis. 
(*oinpaiiv liftUrrs d«Tidrd on by ut«»up. OfiuiTs 
plati-d stuili'iifs in ii>hs. lyiws of jc»t>s ini liidt^i: 
saii*snu*n. advriitsitiu and pnhhr rrlatioiis. stid 
lt*is i»hu'is. srwi IS ins|H 4 'oi-s. disthhiitors. aiiH 
ion*nii*n PuKtiiit was marki ti*d 

Thv pfiiji't I t<K>k ptatunn^ and prepara- 
tion iinif. prcHhution tiinr. and niUovvup 
tinuv In two \\iH»ks, stu(k*nts had rx|H'nfmvd 
mil onlv the hroad concepts ol economics 
hut also op|H>rtunitieN to pr.atice skills in 
wiittt^n .ind oral cotnmuntc.it ion. interper- 
sonal irlations. and decision making. Re* 
scnirct* |N*ople I'roin the loninmntty assintcHt 
in th(* utiit. Stud(*nts .inalv/ed the* process 
.ind partiddariv the tyiH* ol joh thev |)er 
'.orined. Though many of these efforts aii* 
quite tU)U*\vorthv. tto attempts are Ix'inu 
made to utili/e them inyood the school in 
which they were developed. 
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Middle scliool students respond to projects in which they may Interact as social ttelngs. 
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Natfonal Curriculum Projects 

Whtk' teachers and students are pro- 
duiitiu IcR'atty ffrade rnaterjats. curriculum 
|>n>jL»rams urthis au a lia\e Uvt\ de\elo|H d 
by federal prwjcits. universities, and mm- 
mercinl cc^mpantes imd are auistantly Mti^ 
markett^d. These nationally ur^atu/ed cur- 
riculum attempts such as BSCS Bioiof>y. 
A AAS Science, and Nebraska Kn^ltsh have 
resulted in destqns limited to tfw narrow 
confines oi' a particular discipline. Us<* of 
such programs dictate's a si'hool organized bv 
dtscipiines. For exan^pte. to place a science 
program in a middle school that requires the 
scicnct' teacher io pertc^rm in the area «!' 
scit'iKv to the exclusion t>t' other disciplines 
fireaks down the relationships sought in the 
interdisciplttiarv approach. 

With a disiipline-oruanized curriculum 
the opportunities for a team of teachers to 
mt*et with a common ^h^up of students, 
diagnose their mvds. and prescTibc' accord- 
ingly become very limited. In an Intcrdis- 
cipiinary-organi/i^ school a curriculum 
organized by Jiubject disciplines dictates 
methods by whic!) class groups of 30 students 
form the instructional pattern even when 
120 • stt^fehts are assigned to a "team" of 
tour teachers. Because of these limitations, 
many middle schools are reorganizing into 
disciplinary teams shifting students period 
by period. 

Admittedly teachers in this setting can 
use a i^reater variety of teaching strategies 
than can their interclisciplinary counterparts 
using rhe sanu^ traditional curriculum. The 
effect is that no group of teachers has a stu- 
dent for more than one class period. Instead 
the pitfall common to the junior high school 
liect)mes the pattern and the middle schooi 
then loses one of the ingredients strongly 
desired by its ad%(Kates. The preadtilescent 
in need of daily guidance by all who are 
responsible for his school environment soon 
realizes that the major prirtinn of his school 
day is no different than it was it) any other 
school he attended. The vacuum that exists 
ts the lack of itii instructional program that 
encourages the best use of interdisciplinary 
relationships. 
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In conciusicm. the middle school mo\c- 
tnent is in tn^vd of an iit-depth, well funded 
project to produce a suitable curriculum. 
StK h a curriculum would contain units which 
<»tic«>urage administrators and teams to capi- 
talize f>n all of the advantages of the inter- 
disciplinary organisation that is strongly 
reconunended for the middle school. Recx)g* 
nition must bt* made of thoM.* disciplines or 
uthts within a single discipline that can most 
effecti\cly Ih» accomplished <>nly when ap- 
proached as a sc*parate discipline. Titus the 
tttiddU* sch(K)l curriculum, like the middle 
school organization, will utilize the best of 
two worlds, a combination of disciplinary and 
interdisciplinary relationships. It will con- 
tain thoM' elements which pt*rmit a diagnosis 
ol each students mastery of basic funda- 
mentals as well as encourage a wide variety 
of opportunities for learning experiences 
r<'levant to the student's world. 

A good middle schooi curriculum is not 
one that results in memorizing cx>ntent. In- 
stead it offers the learner alternatives of 
c*xperiences. The content should l>e the ve- 
hicle through which the learner develops his 
fundamental skills and concx^pts of life. The 
content of the middle school ctu[riculum th^ti 
consists o* the high interest materials, not 
necessarily logically organi7c|f. which will 
help to produce a student w*hS is anxious to 
get to high svhwl to investigate further, f I 



...the middle ^ool 
GunlGulum, 'Ike the middle 
echool organlzatlott, will 
utilize the best of two 
worlds, a tHmbination of 
dIaeipllnarY and litfer- 
dlseipllnary relationships. 
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Ci#URRICULAR innovation ^vould 
jjifm to us to bv the most cogent rationale 
for the development of the middle school 
or^ant/atton. We Iwlieve that the purpose? 
of education appropriate to the emerginR 
adolescent are so varied and so broad that a 
reorganization of instructional practices into 
a systematic plan for such an intiovation is 
necessary. We hold that the optimum growth 
of every student, and the balance between 
the physical, social. cmotionaK and intel- 
lectual areas of development of the pupiK can 
be achieved within such a system. 

Many rationales for the middle school 
place a considerable stress upon those facets 
and purposes which are unique to the middle 
school while accepting some fatt?ts and pur- 
poses of both elementary and secondary 
school purposes. The prhuarti emphasis ift 
the mirfrf/e nchwl proqram should he upou 
the total personalizatiou of purposea and 
standard*: for the mpils in auch a program. 

Pufposes of the Middle School 

Differential education derivea from dif- 
ferent personal developmental needs. The 
development of a plan for instruction to take 
into account the extreme range of individual 
differe!ices evident j!i these groups of emerge 
ing adolescents is an absolute essential for 
the middle school. These differences in indi- 
vidual students and in their stagt*s of matura- 
tion must be reflected in the purposes, meth- 
ods, and objectives in education for emerging 
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adolescents in the middle schools. Different 
youngsters may have different personal needs 
when attending a school. They certainly will 
have differing sets of values due to back- 
ground, intellect, physical development, and 
other related concerns. With this focus, Ae 
use of normative standards and grade level 
rankings is less appropriate than individual 
progress reports. 

The major purposes of personalizallcm 
in the middle school are derived from the 
three areas of general education, learning 
skills, a!id exploratory experiences. General 
ittucation which all children should experi* 
ence is and should remain the central focus 
of education in the middle school with spe- 
cific contefU developed as necessary ip sup- 
port this area. Extensive effort in seeking an 
appropriate balance among the areas of the 
total curricular and educational patterns is 
nect!ssary. 

The stress on general education requires 
a reassessment of the various subject matter 
areas with a view to more effective structur- 
ing of learning experiences. An emphasis on 
development of key concepts and modes 
inquiry is also recommended. Less emphasis 
on the learning of facts as a product of learn- 
ing is necessary with this concern for appro- 
priate modes of inquiry. Further, inter- 
disciplinary approaches and a synthesis of 
content are recommended to counteract frag* 
mentation, and to render possible a greater 
r jplicabillty and use of new concepts and 
structures. 
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Instruction 
in the Middle School 



Leartitnji; skills suffkirnt to enable the 
student to t>ecome an independent learner 
Khoutd be asst*Hsed and emphasized to the 
point of mastery. These are the skills which 
the pupil utilizes in mastering the higher, 
more abstract levels of cognitive processes. 
Full uulization of the learning resources cen- 
ter ivould require appropriate general learn- 
ing skills. Skill in the application of funda- 
mental tools such as reading, ivriting. and 
arithmetic is necessary to enable the indi- 
vidual pupil to go beyond his current knowl> 
edge, and to achieve mastery of library tech- 
niques» technological devices, and a range of 
study methods. Because of the extremely 
uneven development in these areas of skill, 
pupils must lie allowed to progrc*ss at their 
own optimal rates in the mastery of such 
learnings. 

The third area of focus In the middle 
school curriculum is exploration. Exploration 
is the learning which takes place when the 
pupil exercises his own initiative in seeking 
experiences in which his interest arises from 
his own unique |fersonat needs« desires, or 
purposes. It is appropriate in any subject 
area« and it is Essential that the school sys* 
tematicaUy and regularly free the pupil for 
some set portion of time to develop his unique 
talents, both in areas within the regular cur* 
riculum« and in those areas not ordinarily 
covered in a traditional school program. Ex* 
ploratlon as a concept derives from the pur- 
poses and iniUative of the individual pupil 
rather than from the purposes of society; and» 



THOMAS ctmns* 

i WttMA W. BIDWeU 

\s such, it is crucial among the educational 
purposes of the middle school. 

iMtructionat Imperathrea 

t Hie changes in instructional demands 
innerent within the above-named purpwes 
will require different capabilities of teachers. 
Teachers will need to become, first, diag- 
nosticians of t^^mitig needs; second* resource 
persons to guide instruction; and third* as- 
ses^rs of the effectiveness of learning experi- 
ence^ and activities in the achievement of 
spetbi purposes for individual students. 

(To perform the toie of diagnostician « the 
teacher must ascertain the level of develop- 
ment lof a pupil on a number of different 
dimerkions in learning within the partlculiir 
subject matter with which the teacher is con- 
cemedl A more specific type of evaluation 
will be\ required than those with which we 
are currently functioning. Specific learning 
proce^^s and particular problems within 
given simject areas will have to be sequenced 
in such way that a student's progress can 
be plott^ on a cluster of related learning 
tasks. W^th specific learning processes evalu- 
ated. the^eacher can then begin to diagnose 
the status and learning of the youngster* and 
to prescrioe the next steps to be selected for 

• Thofttaft 1e. CurtiH^ As^sociaie Professor of 
EdiivatiottAand WUntj W. BidwlL Associate 
ProfcKHor m CurrUrutum and Instrurtiofii both 
at the Stat^ Unh^n^ity of Neu* York at Albany 

\ 
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forward movement along the learning path 
for the pupil. 

The teacher must develop a thorough 
understanding of the sdiooFs curriculum de- 
vetopment, learning sequences, scope* and 
syntheses possible betw^n subject areas in / 
order to best guide pupils in their growth. In 
determining next steps f(^ individual leamy 
ers, there must be a variety of <^portunitie8 
tot possible teaming experiences so ^at 
pu{rtls can select dii!ierent opportunities ac« 
cording to their varying growth needs. The 
teacher must know what resources are avail- 
able to students to facilitate pupil growth and 
to further develop capabilities* In other 
words, the staff must develop viable altema* 
tives from which the pupil may choose to 
provide the most effective learning experi- 
ences in terms of individual needs. Staff dif- 
feientiation and in-service education may 
become essential aspects of an organiza- 
tional framework to implement these goals 
most effectively. 

The teacher must study the efficacy of 
these me^ods and resources different 



/types of purposes and different types of 
youngsters. Teachers must understand the 
im[dications for curriculimi and instructJonal, 
decision making and must be prepared * 
work wiUi students individually to assist ead^/ 
in his pn^ress toward achieving the ^uca- 
tionai objectives set fm this comprehensive 
{dan. >^ 

Teachers niust be prepared td ascertain 
where eadrstadeht is currently wolktaig and 
how he may proceed tot ccmtinuous growth 
toward mutually accept^ dl>j|gclives. The 
variety of instntctkmat acte» no matter what 
their modes, must b^ multiplied in order to 
achieve die desired purpc^s. Familiarity 
with unusual processes* modes of inquiry* 
structure of subject areas, and resources will 
be required. Nature of key concepts, gen* 
eralizatU»ts, princii^es, and laws which 
create/Wtructure in parent disciplines must 
als9/be understood. Further, knowledge and 
^ifttty to oi^anize these so they are under- 
.^tandable and learaable by students are vital 
if the instructional practices in the middle 
school are to be most effective. □ 
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When Students Choose and Use 
independent Study Time X 

i 



thrctugti *i Dot^ott miiiilff school s bwlt tn 
pLtn for arci^ton makiOf^. 



TflK Rt uton Seven Middle School 
hjs included in its ori^ani/.nion several op- 
{Kiriunittes for \ttu(cnt vhoUf of vtimcuhim 
areas of leandtiff. Our seaff leelH !»tron};iy 
that studenis of urades throuuh 8 need ex- 
periences in nhikinu decisions. In today's 
wcirld tiur youn^ students are alreadv inak- 
in|i» many decisions outside c»f scIumiI — and 
very sitious decisions. Tliese ur.ides are no 
lonuer part of chlldh(H>d in the *'old" sense. 
Theniore. thi v need to learn to nhike deci» 
sions they udl stand bv. they need io feel 
they van make such dtxisions and that peo- 
ple will respect their thoices. This confi- 
dence and iKUM' will ht*lp them throughout 
their livens. Thus, \\v consider decision ntak- 
tn^ an rssmtiat skill in "tixlay s sch<K>l/' 

There are niatiy ways to ui\e children 
opportunities for decision tnakin^. We ha\e 
lncor|K)r.aed such op|M)rt unities in our orga- 
nization. We !ia\e; set 1ST ' lnde|H'ndent 
'Study TimeY each week, school wide 1ST 
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e\ery Wednesday, and for our final session* 
student choice of a total plan of work. 
,To explain these terms: 

fid 1ST. We have four sets of teachers, 
with four teachers in each set. Our students 
work with each set of teachers for sessions of 
eij»ht weeks. Each set of teachers allows 
anywherc\ from two periods to ten periods a 
wc^^k for Set 1ST. Students, on the days that 
ha\e IKT for the set, use conference time to 
si^n up for the one or two classes thoy tvish 
to work in for the 1ST, They may choose 
rooms; to finish work, to enjoy a project they 
have started and want to continue^ to work 
with the teacher cm scune part of the unit» or 
just lu cause thc^ liice the class, I-et us re- 
m^mlHT- if it s fun we can still learn? Si^n- 
in^; up for 1ST does take time in the 
conference period » hut studc*nts and staff 
nic tnlK^rs feel that the time is well worth it. 
At the* efid of conference, teachers exchange 
lists of students >igninK for the different 
roonis. In one sc*t, all four conferences mcH?t 
in the iarue cafeteria and the students move 
from teacher to teacher in siunin^ up on the 
Si t 1ST days. 

Is there any teacher ^u^dance? Cop 
t.iiniy. Four teachers working with their set 
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of alK>ut 125 siiuk'nts know thorn well, and 
lan t*iKMura^t' Mui su^Ht*sl sxisc choices for 
the HtuiH*nts it it is mvossary. til praclitv, 
our Htaff has found that 98 jjfrcitit make 
wise* choices and retdrn lo chisM^s ft>r help 
and to hnish work on their own. Students 
van Ik* trusted to want to learn il^ they fei'l 
. it is thi'tr n*Hponsibthiy. Tlie otu* or two who 
do not respond to indetH'ndent chotvcs woyld 
nein! stronu uuldanct* in any or^ant/atioti. 
Staff niemiiers. parents, and students strongly 
feel 1ST is a learninu experience for students. 

SchootuUlr fsr. To prt*pare our stu- 
dents tor a choice of their total curriculum 
in our final session (descril>ed later), our 
staff inttialcil a half-day sthoolwide 1ST. It 
provetf so successful and so interesting to 
teachers ^nd students that it was extended to 



it fult*day exiHTience. No\irevery Wednesday 
our students report to classes they choose — 
two morning t lassi s and two afternoon 
clastR's. They may choose any curriculum 
ariM In the school. Tliis j>tves them the op- 
portunity to work with teachers or in the 
curriculum areas they esptxially like, even 
when that rcMwn is not p;irt of their working 
set. < As noted previously. e>ery eiftht weeks 
our studetits move to another set of teachers 
- in this way they work with all of our 
teachers I or ei^ht w wks, one set at a time. ) 
With schiMilwide 1ST they can maintain a 
year long activity if they wish to, and some 
do. OthiM* students prefer a change of interest. 

How do students sign up and what do 
teachers offer? These are the steps followed: 

1. It was decided to do this in terms of 
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students are encouraged to balance theJr choices t>etween classes they simply enjoy and classes that 
also sharpen thetf basic skills. 
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two wwkn at a timo. so whrn u»achiTH and stii- 
A*%ns si^n up tbry art* 9«ii;iiitiu u|> for a twci> 
HCH'k 1ST. 

2. Tw«> wiH»ks .ihe^ad. it»ai hfis siun for all 
li>ur fHTltnls itKticatiiiu topic** xhvy will offtT. 
StudrntN l«KiK thi sf nwr, Thry also hiay work 
on tnd(*pf*tid<*nt pn>ji»i.is in a r<H>ni r;ithc*r than 
on what tht* tcaciH*r offtTs. 

.i. One %ViH»k ahead studrnts si^n tip in 
thfir nwit«»n»na» rcKims fc)r thoir four jHTlods. 
Onlv students from vmU wnfvrvwv yihww, 
may siun %vtih a partktdar claKs tsith |H*hod 
tinlrss the* t<Mi'hcT uivfs an OK for niort* in his 
or hc*r class. 

•I By Friday e>f ihc wci»k lH»forc tht* school^ 
witlc' is r starts. iMth t«»nforoncc room wnds the 
sttidiMtt sis^n up set to ihr office. Th«»rc» students 
cut the slu»et »ind HtapU* all the choict»s of the 
Hanu* classes touethiT so that the* nanic*«i of all 
who t luK>S€» eat h i Liss woidd Ih* stapled together 
These final lists ijivi'n tc> the tc»acher to 
check attendatice in thi* rcMmi at a certain 
time. 

himt Session, This scission offers stu- 
dents a chance* to plan thetr complete week's 
sclicduie. Our first year we had the session 
for two tvcfks and e\ ervonc ftnmd it se) stlmu- 
latmi; we extended this tc) tour weeks the 
S'cotuI year. 

Tlie orj-atti/ation for our final session 
requires titUe. but the |H'rv«ia! interaction of 
staff and students, and the op{>ortunuy lor 
students to make the decisicms and changes 
of orit^inal plans» seem to make it esst^ntial. 
Kfftciency mi|i»ht Jead to shorter ways but the 
education and encouraji;i*ment of opportuni* 
ii'ys tor student experiences prompt us to 
continue this i\\Hy of oruani/atiot). 

One to ttvo months ahead teachers 
think tlirouuh their curriculum iind the type* 
of iiiterestinu activiti(*s which would extend 
studi*nt urowth in their curricular area. They 
think back to the* unit and ictivities students 
enjoyed or requested. Thus teachers project 
their plans of work. We have found it liest 
to schedule for Mondav. Wednesday, and 
Friday, or Tuesday and Thursday each piTSod 
of the day. We ha\e two mornmu |K.vriods 
and two altern(K>n {K*ritH!s. A feiv teachers 
net*d a lonjijer time than a |H*riod to do some 
of their activities, so we have established 



litai Tuesday and Thursday could be double 
pericKis, this means students wtiuld have four 
ptTtods a week that wayu They a>uld have 
two it>nK sessions to complete ionuer activi- 
ties sucit as food preparation and out<of- 
schoot science trips. 

Do teachers ever have a chance to work 
ivith students espotially skilled or especially 
lUX'dinK help? Yes>-our siafF has cHtablished 
some "closed" classes. These classes are 
closed exctipt to students invited by the 
ttMcher to participate in them. Kxamples of 
these closed classiH* ^ire: Research Skills by 
c?ur .Media teacher for our very able stu- 
dents. Glee Club. Basic Math for those who 
neetl stt"engthenin^. and Advanced Algebra 
for eighth graders who are able students. 
The students may take advantage of these 
invitations, or if thea* is a conflict of interest 
when the ctosi'd class is offered « it is left to 
the student to decide to Kcept or not. Again, 
in dc*velt)pitig this session students are en- 
couraged to think about their decisions, to 
balance their choices so they will have classes 
they enjoy. classcMs which will help theni in 
their c6ming years, classes that will bring 
them help in basic skills, as well as classes 
that are fun. 

it is reassuring to discover how intelli- 
gently fifth through eighth graders can do 
this and. as they do it. it is a Joy to see their 
pride and their poin* in l>eing able to do a 
good job. This is also true for our very abk? 
students, our average students, and those 
who need much basic work. This develop- 
ment stTves young {K*op!e of all levels of 
ability. 

Once teachers have made tlwir plans of 
work, copies of the 18 plans are ruti off and 
{HKsted in each ro^mi and the cafeteria. Stu- 
dents have alx>ut a week to look them over. 
After a sch(K>lwide assi*mbly to explain our 
final session, to discuss how to make choices^ 
and to ansiver qttcstions they have, students 
lH*gi!i to make their individual plans of work, 
a foim tor which is provided. 

Kvery cotiference rottm has some way 
to number everybody s sheet 1 to 'JO. then all 
sheets are sent to the vcnfiniUon^rooffL The 
verification rcKim is any available nxnn in the 
building where we can verify all these plans 
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Initepemfont study provtdds Hme to finish worK, 
subfects. 

of work. Alt staff mctnljcrs f rw. intludinj; 
the admintstrators. media ccnior pt^sonncl, 
and caret-r consullants. worK with ihv 
!itudcnts. 

To ftiHure tairm^ss and that it is a mat- 
ter ol lui k as to which students have the first 
chance to have their plans of work verifietl. 
a numlier is drawn, and ihi* students from 
each conferenci' rcKmi whose plan has that 
numhtT come for verification. When they 
have had their plans of work okayed another 
numtH»r is drawn and more students report 
to the vfTiflcatioti room. No favoritism is 
shown and students can and do accept this 
welt. 

To \erifv the plans of work it is neics- 
sary to move around the rcMun and si^n stu* 
dent«i on the class sheets for eac h class the 
teacher is offering. When a class has 24 to 
28 siun up. that class is cloM^d. Thus the later 
numbers drawti hnd some of their classes 



to continue praiects. or to obtain twlp in difReuH 

closed and must make second and even third 
choices. By having the students work with 
the staff, they ccmtinue to make the flinal deci- 
sions atK)ut their classc»s. This process takes 
three weeks «nce it cannot be done continu- 
(*usly hut only as several of the staff members 
have time to do it. When it is done the class 
sheets are Riven to the teachers alonfj with 
the final plan of work for their conference 
tiass. We make a ciirbon copy so the ofTice 
can keep a file of these choices too. 

Thus, with Set 1ST. Schoolwide 1ST on 
W<»dnesdays. and the Final Session, we pro- 
\ ide coniinuinu opportunities for ex|XTlenct»» 
in decision making for their life jor all of our 
students. This approach means much work 
hut students, parents, staflT memlwrs. and ad- 
ministrators evaluate it as worthwhile for 
practical education in today's school! 

— tXiROTHV Fisher, PrincipaL Region 
Seven Middle School. Detroit, MichigatK 
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Jeff Raymond, an eighth 

grade student, enters the industrial arts shop 
at Chinook Junior High School in the High- 
tine District. Jeff takes red notebook #12 
frcMfn the bookcase. The notebooks are color- 
coded by period, with the color "red" signify- 
ing first period, and being Jeff 's student 
number. Today Is the second day of the fall 
term, and of JefTs first full year in shop after 
a nine*%veek session as a seventh grader. 

In his notebook are the record sheets 
. which Jeff will maintain during the term. 
Jeff knows he is responsible for selecting the 
area in which he wishes to work and for 
electing or designing the project he wishes 
to make. Jeff also knows he is to manage ait 
his activities in the shop. These manage* 
ment responsibilities include his attendance 
record, his material purchases record, his 
planning records, his power equipment usag*^' 
record, and his performance record. 

The shop is a large, single room with a 
team of three teachers available to the stu* 
dents. Eleven activity areas are available for 
Jeff to explore: woods, plastics, general 
industries, graphics, electricity/electronics, 
drafting, power, foundry, welding, cold 
metals, and career guidance. Notebook in 
hand, he wanders about looking at the 
brightly colored tool panels and the many 



project ideas displayed ih\^ Jghout the shop. 

A 1.6-gauge sheet etal candlestick 
holder catcht' his^>e. "N^y mother would 
like one ibo2»eTl^t I ^nk she would like 
it a little taller.*; Jeff tells «. girl looking at the 
same project. "I think III redesign it and 
make her one " 

On his plan sheet* Jeff draws a sketch 
of the holder 12 inches high instead of the 
lO-inch height indicated on the shop plan. 
He then determines the procedural stef^ 
which he will f<^low, and he also calculates 
the total price trf his project from the metals 
price list. Jeff asks Mr. Fowlar to check his 
planning and then selects the material he is 
going to use. 

After cutting and rolling the three pieces 
of metal to the desired ^ape, Jeff checks his 
plan. The next step is to cut an oval-shaped 
hole in each piece, which will require the use 
of an oxyacetylene tcmh. After using self- 
instructional materials tor learning how to 
use the shears and forming rolls, Jeff knows 
he also must prepare himself to use the torch. 
He goes to thelbook on torch c^ration and 
reads the safely rules and operating pro^ 

* John Lavender, Industrial Art$ CanauUant, 
Self Instructional Syatema, Tacoma, Wash* 
ington 
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cedures. He looks at the loop films on how 
to light the %orch and on how to cut metal 
with It. From the chart posted by the torch, 
he determlneH the pressures required. A 
ninth grader using the torch gives him some 
hetptut advtw. When Jc^ff believes he is ' 
ready, he tills in his power equipment record, 
tndicatini; where he received his instructions, 
and asks Mr. Boe to check him out on the 
torch. 

After his demonstraticm has been ap- 
proved. Jeff ilien uses the torcii to cut the 
three oval holes. Wlien he is ready to weld 
his project, he Koes through a similar self- 
mstructionai process. 

Upon con)pletion of his project, Jeff fills 
in the blanks oh his performance record 
indicatmi; the processes he used and the ma- 
c|iines he operated. Jeff also completes a 
satisfaction Index form on which he ex- 
presses how he ielt about the work he did. 
Jeff knoiVH that he is not working for a srade. 
but for the experience and the pride of 
accomplishment. The students in the pro* 
gram work independently or team together, 
without peer competition. Tlie experience 




Each ^udwi 9houta JMm fo IdMfHy ffoate and to 
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itself is the reward^ and satisfaction ccmes 
from a Job well done. 

Choice of a Caroer 

Looking back on his experience, Jeff 
thinks that he rather liked operating the 
oxyacetylene torch. It was hot and smoky, 
but he felt like an artist flowing the metal 
together with the «ame. The burning was 
interesting too. but it surely took a steady 
hand. "What type of education is needed to 
be a wx^lder^ Jeff wonders, "and what kind 
of life does a welder live?" 

Jeff looks at the two large boards in the 
career guidance area of the shop and he finds 
that the career of welding is colored green. 
The color-coding instructions tell him that 
"green** means post-high school training in 
the form of apprenticeship or technical 
school is. nccessarVTor this career. The direc- 
tory also indicates there is a ftim he can 
watch on the welding prof>;ssion« and a taped 
interview with a welder to which he can 
listen. After the film and tape are played. 
Jeff checks the apprenticeship requirements 
and the available technical programs in the 
Seattle area. This information, plus the ex* 
perience of operating a torch, gives Jeff much 
of the background that he needs to analyze 
the welding profession. 

This type of brief episode in Jeff s ex- 
ploration of the Industrial arts atea at 
Chinook Junior High is repeated many, many 
times in the shop program. Jeff is learning 
how to function in the shop environment; he 
is learning to be responsible for all of his 
activities and to solve his problems himself. 
As the director of his own learning, there are 
many decisions he must make and 1>g ac- 
countable for. 

Many times, after completing his candle- 
stick holder, Jeff selects the area in which 
he desires to work, chooses a problem he 
wishes to solve, develops a plan and a pro- 
cedure for the solution, teaches himself the 
processes he needs, manufactures t^. proj- 
ect, and evaluates the results. Jeff has found 
his identity m the industrial arts environ- 
ment and has developed the abilities to be 
self-sufficient, productive, and adaptable. He 
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Thtough career exf^riences, pe/jcrf/s beco 

has developed his own mcxle of opi^ratioii and 
has be(.t)me *'OccupatlonaUy Versatile/* Ite is 
ready for advanced or specialized training. 

ITiis ts true career guidance at the ex- 
ploratory- level. The problems and questions 
arc very real to the student a^ he initiates 
them. The solutions come al)out through 
student involvement in relevant situations. 
The decree of thinking ot ten extends to. and 
sometimes beyond, the analysis level defined 
in Bloom s taxonomy. The key to such learn- 
ing is the establishment of an environment 
where the student will be naturally motivated 
to learn— and responsible for his learning. 

At the awareness and preparatory leveK 
the folloiving considerations mwt also re- 
ceive attention. The learning method — 
where the student is responsible— should he 
consistent, but the content (what the stu- 



seft-sufticient producti¥e, and a(taptabfe. 

dent is involved in ) should be different and 
varied. The awareness level of career devel- 
opment should be integrated into the regular 
program and not be treated as a special 
program of study; it should be a natural 
aspect of all activities. 

Coal must replace role at the prepara- 
tory level as the major emphasis. Skills, in 
terms of both quality and quantity, become 
significant. Each student should be able to 
identify what his own goals are and should 
also be able to evaluate how well he is doing 
in reaching these goals. Hiis self -evaluation 
is the final aspect of career analysis which 
the student needs— How well can I do what 
I want to do?'* A student who has had worth- 
while awareness, exploratory, and prepara- 
tory cai'eer experiences will likely know what 
he can do— and will do it well. □ 
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"BOY, this sure was a fun way to 
learn," Ruth Ann exclaimed. 

"I tike learning this way better because 
my teachers help me a tot more than when 
they stood in front of the class and talked," 
said Peggy. 

"Our school is different from the high 
school. They all have to use the same book 
and open to the same page during their 
classes/* explained Fred. 

These comments were made about 
learning "stations-centers-places " Peggy, 
Ruth Ann« and Fred« three students at 
Mebane Middle School, had expressed in their 
own words some of the reasons for using 
learning stations as one method of instruc- 
tion in the classroom. 

One Way To Individualise 

Many professional educators believe diat 
individualization is one way to "effective 
learning," Use of learning stations is a means 
to implement the concept of individualiza- 
tion in the classroom. 

To illustrate this, let us suppose we are 
doing a unit on Australia. There are four 
objectives: (a) the students will name and 
describe the animals native to Australia; (b) 
the students will describe the physical land 
features of Australia; (c) the students will 



name the natural resources in Australia; (d) 
the students will (tescribe the different types 
of life styles in Australia. 

Now--how to individualize this unit 
through learning stations? First of all. pre* 
test the students on the four objectives (it is 
important to pretest in order to evaluate the 
students present knowledge of the unit). 
Second, set up learning stations for Jbe ob- 
jectives. ThinI, assign students to the learn* 
ing stations based on pretest results. Studeats 
whose prior knowledge or understandini^ is 
sufffcient to achieve a particular Objective 
are not required to attend the learning sution 
relating to that objective. 

Going a little further, let us take the 
objective o( naming and describing the ani* 
mals native to Australia. To achieve this 
objective, it is necessary to be able to use the 
media center, that is. use the card catalog and 
encyclq>edias. In most classes, some stu* 
dents do not have this skill, some need a 
review, while others are adept at it. 

In order to let "the others" move for- 
ward, explore, extend experiences, and avoid 
boredcmi, the teacher may want to set up a 
skills learning station for some students on 
**how to use the media center.** In this way. 

^Charlotte Ann Springfield, Teacher, Mebane 
Middle School, Alachua, Florida 
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not everyone has to study this skiU. only 
thx^ who do not have it. By having different 
areas set up with lAjectives and skills, it is 
possible to organize teaming activities to fit 
each child at his own pace. 

Mora TtfiMi To Holp 

The teacher has more time to help, sup- 
port» and guide students when he does not 
have to dictate ta them and try to rule them. 
After an orientation on how to use teaminj^ 
stations, teachers can actually see the differ- 
ence in the amount of increased time they 
have to devote to helping students learn. 

To aid in the orientation of students, it 
is helpful to have explicit directions— either 
ta{^ or written-- in esch classroom, ditto 
sheets for each child to keep, and a combined 
teacher*student week of learning how to use 
learning stations. In due course, there is 
freedom from wasted class time spent re- 
peating instructions needlessly. 

In addition, the learning station has all 
materials needed to complete the objectives, 
for example, a variety of textbooks, news- 
papers, magazines, art paper, paint and 
brushes, crayons. filmstrip$ and projectors, 
transparencies, overhead projectors, wnk- 
sheets, charts, tapes, and recorders— in other 
words, anything to help the students learn 
the concepts. By having all these materials 
available to the students, the teacher no 
longer has to men an information booth. 
Therefore, cutting Tut time spent in locating 
materials in the cta.^sroom and in repeating 
instructions, the teacher becomes a teacher. 

It does take time to prepare the leatning 
stations so that they are valuable and attr^c 
tive; but any worthwhile preparation is not 
easy, ^'o why not prepare a method that frees 
class time? Once the job is done, everything 
is ready to go. 

A Pleatant Style 

Each child has a learning style that is 
best suited for him, and when a child receives 
instruction in a way compatible with his 
learning style, his experience is a pleasant 



one and pleasant circumstances are sought, 
not rejected. 

Let us go back to Australia and its anf* 
mals again and see bow we can make this 
unit fun and valuable for each student. First 
of alt, in ^tting up the learning stations, it is 
important to make them attractive* Bright 
colors, picttires, mdrfles, bold letters-«use 
anything to catch the student's attention. The 
classroom sets the tcme for learning, so «4iy 
not make it a happy place to learn? 

Second, think of as many activities or 
ways as possible for the students to learn the 
ob^ctives. The students can draw a mural 
of the animals and th<nr habitats; make pup- 
pets of the animals; read textbooks, maga*- 
zines, and newspapers; do research in the 
media center; watch fihns and Almstrips; 
write fictional stories or poems involving die 
animals; make up crossword puzzles about 
the animals; listen to a mini4ecture; fAay 
picture identification games, etc. 

Communicate these activities to the stu- 
dents (usually written under the objective), 
and let them choose the ones they would like 
to do to achieve the objective. Thus, with a 
variety of i^ojects and aU the materials 
needed to complete these activiUes. the stu- 
dents have many avenues to explore and 
chco^ from. 

One question frequently asked is, sup^ 
pose the child chooses to draw all the time? 
Hopefully, a little guidance combined with 
the act of drawing or doing an experiment 
will arouse the curiosity of the student and 
eventually will lead him to participate in a 
multitude of learning experiences. 

Learning stations are one method to be 
used in teaching. This approach is successful 
with some students, while others are ''turned 
off." Tlierefore, it is important that teachers 
be cautioned not to make this the **onIy way** 
method, but rather to use it in connection 
with other techniques. If learning statfons 
are used in this perspective, that is, as one 
method of helping students learn, boUi teach- 
ers and students may find in learning sta* 
ttons — whether skill Iniilding, exploratory, ot 
reinfcMTcing— the opportunities for mare help 
and more individualization^ all happening in 
an atmosphere of fun. □ 
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CLARIFICATION 
IN 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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Do I hSkVp to go u> the streets to gel 
changes? 

Does ft fiudce siiy dttfereriCe to our 
gavmuneot what I ilo? 

Does rellgkm have any meaning for 

me? 

Should I folkiw what my parents do 
in ieU0hm? i 

How can I make schoci more mean* / 
ingful? 

' How can I make betmr t»e of wedL* 
ends? 

How do I know where lo draw the 
line OR a dato? 

What is Aere to talk about in my 
family? 

Jack was a cl<^ Mend. Now we 
pass eadi othor without a woid to say. 
What h^ened? 

How can I get money to work for me 
instead of my working for it? 

What should I bdieve about drugs? 
diet? eggs? meat? mercury? 

How should I wear my hair? Should 
I grow a beard? 



IHESE are Jusi a few of the 
quG!»ti3ns young people are asking today, 
and, of course, they are not Just for the 
young Init for all of us. 

If young people were to come to you 



for help with these questions, could you 
answer th^m? 

They are (he big questions in our lives, 
and only we can answer them for ourselves. 
Schools have not been very helpful. They 
have not given us the tools to answer them. 
The values clarification approach is one 
attempt to give young pco{fl<^the tools to 
answer--a chance to shape their lives. 

Tlie Key OuMtlom 

Adolescents are living in a very con- 
fusing ivorld where they must continually 
make choices regarding their attitudes and 
acticms in poUtics. reUgion, work, school, 
leisure, love and sex, family, friends, spend- 
ing of money, health, and personal taste. 
Iliese are all areas of confusion and conflict 
for them, because things arc changing so 
fast that they have great difficulty in looking 
to the past for the **prq)er*' way to behave. 
Hiey have few established models. They are 
asking qttestions; and as they weigh what 
their parents say and do, what their friends 
say and do, and what their teachers say and 
do, they find uncertainty, Inconsistency, and 
even no answers at all to the key questimis 

♦ Mildred Abramowitz. Professor of Educa- 
tion, BrofOtlyn College, Nehf York: and Claudia 
MacaH. Assistant Principal, Niles funtor High 
School 118 Bronx, New York 
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of their hve«» They flounder for answers by 
themselves, and our schools have not been 
very helpful tn devetoping the processes to 
help them get the answers. 

Traditionatly. schools have tried to im- 
pose values, or they have tried to ignore the 
whole problem, or they have said that it is not 
an area of their conct^m but that of parents 
and the church. Yet in this day of rapid 
change. adoIcnKX^nts arc confronted with 
many different point«» of view, and they are 
then left to sort them out. The purpose of 
the values ctorificatton approach is to give 
pupils experience in valuing to enable them 
J to answer the questions that really concern 
them, it is important to pupils that schools 
are concerned with what they regard as per- 
sonally important to them, as well as with 
their traditional role of passing on the 
achievements of the past. 

Values are not readily transmitted, but 
they can be learned. If one accepts the idea 
that values cannot effectively be taught, but 
that they can be learned, one moves from 
moralizing and inculcating toward a process 
of value-clarification. Value<lirlficatlon in- 
volves a series of strategies which are not 
guihy of forcing one set of right values down 
the throats of all students. Instead, the 
process tends to raise issues, to confront the 
student with inconsistencies, and to get him 
to sort out his own values^ in his own way. 
tnd at his own pace. The praetice of this 
approach and the theory on which it is based 



have been developed over a number of years 
by Louis Raths« Merrtit Harmin, and Sidney 
Simon. A full presentation can be found in- 
the book Values and Teaching ' and in New 
StrategU's in Values Clarification 

In our school we are interested in Viiliies 
clarification teaching as one way J/6 help 
our pupils know what they feel abwt what 
happens to them in the ccHirse of a day* 
We believe that thinking is accompanied by 
feeling, and wc wcmid tike to experiment 
with ways of taking advantage of this so that 
pupils can be helped to answer the questions: 
Who am I? Where am I going? What do t 
care about? Is this what I want to do? W^hat 
alternatives do 1 have? Which choice is wisest 
for me? We think that being able to answer 
such questions would make life more mean- 
ingful to our boys and. girls, and in the prcx:- 
es^ would help to make school a place where 
they would grow and where their lives would 
t)e affected. 

Sidney Simon says that "it turns out that 
most people have very few values.** ' Values 
clarification teaching is based on the seven 
criteria for the determination of a value de« 
veloped by LxHiis Raths. Raths* contribution 
was unique in that he was not interested so 
much in the content of the value (whether 
materialistic or spiritual ) but was interested 
in the process whereby a value came about. 
He said a value started with a belief you were 
proud of and were willing to affirm, where 
you had chosen it from alternatives with 
regard to possible consequences and free 
from outride pressure to choose any particu- 
lar thing, and where you had taken action on ^ 
this belief other than to talk about it and had 
done this in a regular pattern, not Just at 
sporadic times. Value-indicators are people*s 
l>eiiefs, attitudes, morals, activities, ititerests. 
feelings, goals, and aspirations: but they arc 

* L. £. Rath«i. M. liarmin. and S. Simon. 
\a\uv% and Ti^at hing Caluinbui&, OlUo: Charies £. 
Morrilt Pubii&liing Company. 1966. 

- S. Simon rt at Valuts Ctarification, A Hand' 
InHih of Practical Strategies for Teactters and Stu* 
dt ntx New VorK Hart Fublifl^hing Co . 2972 

» Sidney Stmon "Promoting the Search for 
Values/' Lducationat Opportunity Forum 1 (4): 
H4. Fall 1969. Spec ial is^^ue on Pfcychotogical Mu 
mani^(k Education. Albany. New York Sute 
Education Department. 
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not valiK^s untcsft they me^t the seven cri- 
teria. We may have many vatue-indicatprs. 
which ate certainly good things to have« but 
%*ery few values. 

The theory further srate^ that people 
with very few values tend to be conforming, 
apathetic. inoinsistetH, £md often very an> 
bivalent, alt of which seems quite sad when 
one realizes the extent to which values should 
guide a man s life. This argues strongly for 
the schoors taking a more active part in the 
clarification ot values. There are few areas 
in the affecf ive dimiain abcmt whkh there is 
so much talk and so little aclicm as there is 
with viitues. The valuing process weaves to- 
gether critical thinking and affective educa- 
tion in a. functional aiut relevant program. 

Our ideas, methods, and inspiration 
were givfi^n to us by Sidney Simon of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts and his colleague* 
Howard Kirschenbaum. tb6 director of Adi- 
rondack^ Mountain Humanistic Education 
Center. We attended several of their work- 
shops and worked with five classes and ten 
members of our faculty during the school 
year 1970-71. This current school year 
{1971-72) we are conducting a teachers 
workshop in our own school during the 
school day. and we are also working with 
three classes for demonstration and practice 
purposes. One of these classes was with us 
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last year* and we are panning to continue 
with this class fm a third tear. 

\vmi«unW. Nites Juntor High School is 
located in a disadvantaged iixea in the Bronx* 
Hie student body is ^ pen^nt Puertd Rican 
and 40 percent Blacks anci the pupils are 
familiar with the problems Of perpetual mo- 
bility, broken homes, absent fathers, drugs, 
and violence in the streets ahd in the home. 
Achievement Is low in readiiig, writing, atid 
oral expression. Admissions! and discharges 
rosult in a one*third turnover in the course 
of a school year. Literacy ini any language is 
a problem* Hib boys and ^Is are. on the 
average, more than two atid a half years 
retarcted in reading and in mathematics 
when they ccrnie to us from elementary 
school. The school is welt thought of and 
well liked in the ccmimunitf because It has a 
concerned facuhy that ;V09ks hard at teadi* 
ing and at estal^lshing warm relationships 
with children and parents atui to foster self- 
discipline so iha^ teachers can ccmcentrate 
on teaching. 

Specific structured techniques have 
been designed to accomplish the goals of 
values clarification teaching. Some of these 
are described here. 

Strategies 

The strategies which were presented to 
our students were employed for the purpose 
of stimulating thinking and of making them 
aware of the processes of values clarificatton. 
Studentis were encouraged to take a stand on 
what they believed, declare it publicly, make 
their choice freely, and to act upon it. How- 
ever, the right of the student to -pass"* on any 
strategy was respected and protected. It is 
necessary to have the right not to say any* 
thing. Whatever was said bKthe student 
was accepted with no sign of condemnation, 
rejection, or ridicule. The task of not com- 
menting or of contVolting one's facial exi^s- 
sions is the most difficult of all. It is only in 
a free and relax^ aunosphere of mutual 
respect and acceptance that the pupils can 
express themselves and think about where 
they stand and how tliey feel and how they 
will act upon issues that affect their lives. 
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The fcUowing slraiegics are some exam* 
ptes of those used in our classes: 

1. t Love To Do, Students were asked 
lo write 20 thShgs they love to do. < Incident* 
ally, all written work i$ absolutely private 

j and is only shurc*d with others it' the student 
I wants to. ) ^ 

The procedure th«}t followed was; 

! . Star the five things you love to do best 
of all. 

2. Place a check after the things you 
lo>^^to do alone. 

3. Place a crojMt^ier the things you love 
to do with other people. 

4. Circle the things that cost you less than 
$3 to do. 

5. Write the date of the last time you 
did each of these 20 things. 

. This strategy gives the student some in- 
sight into what is >mportant to him. It re- 
veals his needs tor companionship or h^ lack 
of it. pleasures which may cost very little, 
and helps hitn to evaluate the way he spends 
his time. 

2. Attentalive Search, TTiere are times 
when our students are stymied and frus- 
trated by situations and incidents in their 
lives. Thev are owrwhelmed by the feeling 
that they do not know where to go or how to 
act and that they inevitably have to bow to 
circumstances or fight without direction or 
reason. Studi*nts must lie trained to examine 
a situation and consider alt possible alterna- 
tives. 

For example, the following prolilem is 
given to the students as a strategy lor alter- 
native sc*arch : 

You arc walking home .ind as you ap- 
proach the building U\ which you live, you si*e 
a man and Wf»man standtnu in a doorway. Thc-y 
are arguing loudly and violently. Suddenly the 
man pulls the woman by the hair and slaps her 
face, punches her in the eye. She screams again 
and again and calls for help. 

hirri tiotis: Form a grc»up of three people. 
F.ach person will Siiy in utrn one action he 
would take in this situation. One peirson will 
record what is being said. All answers are to 
be accepte*d withotit comment or criticism no 
matter how ridiculous or impossible they m^y 
seem. This is a way of brainstorming. Do not 
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Judge or evaluate the idc; s given in this seardi 
for alternatives. 

After this is done, we ask the perscm 
who has recorded the alternatives to share 
with us what has been said by the trio. 

It i« through this that students realize 
that people may think and act in the same 
manner, or that there are many different 
ways to ♦ry to resolve a problem, or that there 
are always possible solutions to every prcb- • 
lem if we ctmsider alternatives. It will also 
indicate to what extent a person will allow 
himself to become involved with other peo- 
ple and what feelings and ideas he is protect- 
ing. 

3, Vatui's. Voting, This is a strategy 
that aUov^' J student to indicate his feelings 
and thoughts publicly on any questions asked 
of him ahrf to see how others feet about the 
same things. It emphasizes that people dif- 
fer. Tills is a time when he can give an 
answer without being told that he is right or 
wrong. His opinion on an issue is respected. 
. The value of thi«i strategy in the development 
of sell -confidence is immeasurable. 

IHrcctlons: The teacher explains that a 
vote will he taken on 10 questions and each 
student will show how he feels or thinks about 
the &ubjt^*t by doing the followfaig: positive 
answer- raise hands; negative answer— thumbs 
down; neutral or pass —fold arms. 

If the student feels strongly about the sub* 
j(*ct. hv may shake his hand vigorously up or 
down as the case may be. 

Ail ftiestions must l>egin with "How many 
of y(»u ." Some examples of questions ane: 

1 . I low many of you follow a religion ? 

2. How many of you are happy in school? 

3. How many of you are honest all the 
tinuv* 

4. How many of you have a best friend? 

5. How many of you are in favor of war? 

6. How many of you choose your own 
clf»thes> 

7. H{»w many of you feel loved? 

8. How many of you think sex education 
should Ik* taught in school? 

9. How many of you would like to live the 
rest of your life where you are living now? 

10. How many of you think a family 
should be limite'd in si^e? 

After 'the questions have been asked. 
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the teacher can ask scwral students to share 
their (eeUngs about a panlcular question and 
give reasons for voting as they did. This* of 
course. Is on a voluntar>- basts. This strategy 
is a learning experiencx? for the teacher be- 
cause he is in close contact with feelings ^nd 
ideas and vaiui's that his students are reveal- 
ing. It is also a form of public afltrihation of 
what he prizes or cherishes. It is up to the 
teacher to incorporate these in his teaching. 
Those questions where big differences occur 
can lead to good class discussions. After the 
first session, students are encouraged to bring 
in* their own questions to have the class vote 
on them. ^ 

4. Continuum, The continuum is an- 
other devicx* to get our students to examine 
how ihey stand or feel about issues at a 
particular moment in time. This shows how 
people are the same or differ, and that there 
are many different positions on an Issue. The 
position a student chooses on a continuum 
is not fixed. A student may change his mind 
due to certain experiences and reexamination 
of his feelings. In that case he will change 
his position on the continuum. 

UiM tionfi. A line is drawn and two op- 
fKMilte ideas are put on each end of the line. 
Pupils take a position on this line which rcp- 
reseril?^ where they stand on the issue at that 
moment. They may not use the center*- this 
is n'ser\ed for "compulsive moderates." 

For example, if the subject is School Marks, 
the continuum may appear as follows: 
Mable Marks J Gradeles$ George 

The student is told to put his mark at the 
place he stands on this line. 
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Dodger Dan □ Ea^r Ej^rt 

Continuum on Medicine 

PUIbox Pauline Q Natural Nell 

Students are encouraged to think about 
their ar ^ Acrs and to make any changes in 
position they wish to at subsequent sessions. 
They are made to feel free to change their 
positicm as they weigh mbre evidence. Tlie 
valiie here Is that stitdents may see how their 
peers think and feel. Sharing the same ex- 
perieticc draws the group together and gives 
it the comforting feeling of not being alone. 
This strategy can be the forerunner of excit- 
ing discussions. 

5. Rank Order. This strategy involves 
decision making, evaluating, weighing con- 
sequences. Judging, in a very realistic way. 
The student has to become totally involved 
in the pnrf>lem at hand because he has im* 
portant choices to make. 

Direciions: The student te given tlMjee 
statements and he must choose which wowM 
be hardest for him to do or tolerate as a.;^t 
choice; second choice^ less haid; third '«|u»ice» 
easiest for him to do or tcderate. 

1. Three "things" that some men do that , 
people do not like; 

jk. A man who always interrupts his 
wife, finishes her story, contradicts her. 

. b. A man who lies around watching 
- TV an day. 

c. A man who smokes a pack of ciga- 
rettes a day. 

2. You are on a Congressional Committee 
in Washington, D.C. $10,000,000 has been 
Kivon for three worthy causes. Which would 
you do first, second, third? You must spend all 
the money on one thing. 

a. Use the nHMiey to clean up rivers* 
garbage, sewage, pollution. 

b. Train those who do not have Jobs. 

c. Divide the money among 10.000 
needy families. 

3 Which would you find hardest to do? 

a. Drop a bomb on Vietnam? 

b. Electrocute a man who has been 
judged to die in the electric chair^ 

c. Run o\'er someone who Is threaten- 
ing you with harm while you are driving 
your car? 
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This strategy allows the student to com- 
pare his thinking to that of his classmates. 
If they fee* as he dees, he feels reinforced. 
If the thinking is different from his, he can 
examine the issue and reevaluate his own 
thinking tf necessary. 

A variation of this strategy is to have 
the students list what they think n^ight be 
other types of behavior that men practice 
that they do not like: or to list other worthy 
causes on which to spend $10,000i000. Any 
of the Rank Order Strategies might be the 
takeoff point for a social studies lesson, a 
science lcssun« or an English lesson. 

The few strategies we have used for 
demonstration purposes are Just a sample of 
the many that have been developed. It is 
through these devices that our students learn 
to think critically in deciding what their 
values are. They learn to acct^pt them, and« 
at the same time, to respect and tolerate 
other people s values. 

A Better Rapport 

We have been working with the values 
clarification approach for only nine months, 
and yet we see many benefits lor pupils, 
teachers, and administrators. Pupils have 
felt warmth and there has been evidence of 
the development of mutual trust. Students 
like the personal attention, the relaxation, 
the period of "fun," the freedom to express 
their ideas and feelings. Discipline problems 
seem to disappear. Pupils feel important and 
they see their teachers and administrators 
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as human beings with the usual "ups'' and 
"downs- of human beings. They hear that 
other pupils haw the same problems and 
confusions and conflicts that they do. They 
hear their i<^as and thoughts being accepted 
without either praise or condemnation. 

Teachers and Administrators have ex- 
perienctKi a better understanding and a bet- 
ter rapport with each other and with pupils 
whom they can see as fellow humans. They 
have shared experiences with each other and 
with pupils and have become more aware of 
each other. Teachers have many opportuni- 
ties to really "listen" to each other and to 
pupils and to build a group feeling among 
themselves and pupils. 

Our main problem has been to ct>ntcnd 
\viih "kilter" statements—efforts by some pu- 
pils lo put each other down by ridicule, laugh- 
ter, or jeering. Since we are living in a 
"put-down"* society where all of us find it diffi- 
cult to speak openly and freely of a per$on*s 
strong points, we have really had to ck> much 
thinking about how So stop this at least 
during class time. We are also living with a 
society that has had the biblical ethic that 
-pride goeth before a fall" ingrained in it, 
so that all of us think that to be proud of 
something will hurt us; and even if we do 
feel proud, we keep it to ourselves. We are 
working on how to handte this and have 
seen enough success to encourage us. "Put- 
down" remarks and lack of self-esteem are 
both very characteristic of the kind of chil- 
dren we are working with, and this, of course, 
intensifies the problem. 

There are authorities \vh6 doubt that 
values clarification work can be done with 
ghetto children at all. The feeling is that 
until basic emotional needs are met, pupils 
will not be able to look at their values. We 
understand this point of view, but we feel we 
have seen enough success of the type de- 
scribed in the previous paragraph to continue 
our experimentation with enthusiasm. Per- 
haps we will not be able to go as far with our 
youngsters as we could with middle class chil^ 
dren» but we will have begun the difficult 
process of getting pupils to deckle tar them- 
selves what they value and take steps t^ live 
the lives they would like to live. □ 
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MA,fOR complaint against 
the junior high schuote is that they am domi- 
ruitiHl by a philosophy that is ttH> subjtxt 
icnltwd. School Inwrds, parents, evaluators 
havt* detnandt>d evidence of learnlnR based 
upon subject centered skills. To the extent 
that these skills have had an impact upon 
society, we would have to agree that the 
schools have played their part well. As we 
look around the community, the city, the 
nation, we note that the position of the 
United States with respect to scientific and 
technotoRical criteria is enviable. Our stan- 
dard of living is unparalleled in the history 
of the world and our future. barrinR disaster, 
may be filled with even more creature com- 
forts and labor-saving devict?s. However, in 
the field of human relations, the picture is 
less encouraging. 

William AIexat)der« in his report on the 
middle school, has said that the approach 
we take must be more child centered. I agree 
with this wholeheartedly. When a youngster 
enters our school we know his standardized 
reading score and his standardized math 
score, but there is no standardized human 
a*lations index. Since the need is obvious at 
the present time, atid since so much effort 
is now going into reorganizing the education 
of the middle school years. I would make this 
suggestion. The clientele best suited to a 
major thrust aimed at i-nhancing the Cur- 
ricular status of human relations is the 
volatile. effervesc*t*nt. self -discovering, fast- 
growing, rapidly-changing, transescent mid- 
dle school student! 

In our school we have accx^pteu i«?veral 
approachef?. To Iwgin with, our <»rgani2atlpn 
has hetert>geneity as its top priority. .lust as 
thea* is no ethnic separation, there is no 
intellectual stratification. Each class is the 
same, within narrow limits. Each c^ass is re- 
flective of the school community inf ethnicity 
and in ability as measured by read^g scores. 
Tliis carries through in subject anias as frcll 
as homerooms, and in small gro^ips as well 
as large. This organization is b^d upon the 

* UiCk Lattdman. Principal I S. isk The Bronx. 
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feeling that the besit learning !»ituatton for 
a middle school in which human relations^are 
given the same status as subject matter is 
tht* hctero^cncouH ^toup. fk^ tally. the middle 
school has already paid a very importaot. 
dividend. When students and parents attend 
mcetitigs oi conferences, or meet acciden- 
tally in the laundry rooms, shopping centers, 
or playing fields, they can talk of school com* 
foriably. knowing there is no difference be- 
tween social classes in our school. 

Using ^ "Buddy System'' 

To add substance to the human relations 
aspects of heterogeneity, it is important that 
pupils accept . a certain responsibility for each 
ether *s progress. In our effort to develop this 
concern, we use a rnethcKi we call the "Iniddy 
system." In its simplest form, it places upon 
the buddies the responsibility of keeping each 
other up to date in the event of absi»nce ^pr 
lost assignments. In extension, it becon^es 
the basis for grouping, pairing, and tutoring 
in the various subject instructional areas. It 
is also used f or assisting students who are in 
need of help on the social level. Since these 
latter assignments are more sensitive in 
nature, they are based upon a careful asst*ss- 
ment of the personalities and needs of the 
partm*rs. Teachers frequently consult each 
other and the guidance st.iff in making these 
recommendations. 

One of the most f requently asked ques- 
tions is, "Aren't we holding bright children 
back?** The question arises from the convic- 
tion that the best education is that which 
produces the U'st readers, the f>t»st tnath stu- 
dents; therefore, if a bright student spends 
time helping others who are less gifted, it 
would swm to iotl^. ^l^at he would learn 
more working on bis own. 

Howevef, there are many educational 
values in the buddy system. Fur example, 
there is enrichment in the act of tutoring^ of 
explaining. In order to tutor and to explain, 
a student must clarify his own thinking and 
improve his understanding of the subject 
matter. From the human standpoint, he is 
gaining in maturity and responsibility. He is 
improving his image of himself, fie gains in 
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increased understanding of the nature of 
cooperation, increased understanding of the 
learning process, and increased ability to 
socialize. In short, he is improving his human 
relations index. 

What about the charge that the bright 
student is losing out in the op^rtjynity to 
improve his subject centered skills? We" are 
also concerned about his needn for enrich* 
ment along these lines, and" ^mong the 
methods we use are honor assignments* inde- 
pendent study contracts* community assign- 
ments, and curricular alternati%Ts. Because of 
our commitment to heterogeneity, however, 
let me stress that these enriched assignments 
are open to all students. 

It is too early to make claims about the 
effectiveness of these approaches. Appraisal 
by the supervisory staff shows that racial in- 
cidents in the school are almost nonexistent. 
Faculty and parental evaluations support 
this, and it is trtie that pupils are comfortable 
with each other. Even our standardized test 
results show satisfactory gains. 

Do we suggest this ai^roach for ^11 
middle schools? The answer is that improve* 
ment in human relations is certainly needed 
and the schools must help. If these proce- 
dures do not fit each local situation, they are, 
at the very least, a starting point for finding 
some that do. □ 
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What About ''Unified Arts" 
in the Middle School? 

/ 
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.J fo c.i^»'»" • *ifni titji,fi*'f\': .tbout 
<^s«- of u^tsufi' time 

F'OR two decades now. arUtles 
have lH»cn wriuen a{>out the middle sehcKjl 
eoncrpi. Attention has \rvvn focused on 
rationale for conversion f rom the tradttionat 
junior hi^h school to the middle school. 
Other aspects of the tran^ittitm such as or^a- 
ni/aliona! structure, instructional proj»rams, 
tcMchtn^ tnethodoloj^ies. and in-service pro- 
j^rams have been descrilK'd in varying detail. 

Since the instructional program is the 
feature component of a middle school, the 
purpose of this article is to focus on that 
phase through a description of the unified 
arts program. The term "unified arts" is de- 
fined in MadlHon. Wisconsin. Public Schools 
as c-onsiJ^tinK of the disciplines of art. home 
econc^mics. industrial arts, and In some in- 
stances vocal tnusic and physical education. 
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Students of grades 7. and 8 participate In 
all aspects of the program at all grade levels. 
Participation is centered on a schedulcKi 
bhKk of instructional time ( about 80 minutes 
two or thice times wtvkly ) and a block of t 
oj)en laboratory time ( about 80 minutes two 
or three times weekly), AH classes are co- 
educational and are team taught. The pro- 
gram has Ijeen planned as a cxinttnuous 
sequential expcTience allowing all students 
to explore the three arts areas In each of 
three years. As a student begins to integrate 
the experiences from two or more arts areas, 
he is encouraged to make individual decisions 
alxmt tlie lalwratory space most supportive 
of his immediate needs. 

Planning 

Planning for the unified arts program 
emphasized two separate components; (a) 
instructional program development, and (b) 
team organization and ccK>rdination. Plan- 
ning for the i nst ruct ion al program was 
initialed prior to the transition to the middle 

♦ Rk hard \V. Mcistcr, Assistant Principal West 
Hitfh St'hooL Madison. WiHconsin 



sdxool organizational structure. Planning for 
team de\'elopnient was accompttshcd during 
an in-service training program before the 
transition of each junior htuh school to a 
middle school. The goals of the unified arts 
program were developed 'by a staff -comtnu- 
nlty task force in I968-G9\ and to date have 
continued to set the direaion for the pro* 
gram. \ 
These goals are! \ 

Et^oratlon: to provide Ult middle school 
learners with the opportunity; by which they 
may kam through expluratioti geared to their 
own interest and ability 

Skills to encourage att middle school learn* 
erj* to achieve a Rraiifying degree of proficiency 
Oft n^qutred through seiraKsessment 

Cottsumtrism. to an^lst all middle school 
learners in gaining confidence in creatively con- 
suming personal, family, and environmental 
n^tjources for effective livitjg in a changing 
siociety 

C«rem. to enable all middle school stu* 
dents to select, through exploratory experiences, 
future curricula directed toward occupational 
and career development goals 

tmttre. fo help the early adolescent make 
decislon«> about leisure time. 

Progrfm Cliaraeterlstics 

The unified arts program shares the in- 
structional goals of the middle school: it 
provides for all middle school learners, it 
uttliZ£*s an interdisciplinary approach: and it 
encourages exploration in the arts areas. 
Exploration is defined as (a) increased 
learner exposure to more subject areas and 
the related experiences. media« and materials 
therein; and (b) increased learner oppor- 
tunity to explore his own interests and 
abilities. 

How then does a unified arts program 
differ from a separate arts program? Uni- 
fied arts: 

I Ctabns it£» general title of unified arts 
in. preference to individualized subject area 
titles, thus stressing the integration of know]- 
edj^ 



2. Synthesizes the individual art areas into 
a meaningful whole 

3. Integrates knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
and values betwet^n and among the arts as well 
as between the arts and academics 

4. Is not a course but rather a series of 
instructional relationships depending on both 
teacher and student behaviors. 

Leamor Outeomos 

The expected learner outcomes of the 
unified arts program arc express here ii^ 
two forms, behaviorally and as the learner 
might perceive them himself. 

The child will assess his self^potential and 
purposefully plan for its development (I am 
beginning to find out what I can do and how 

I can improve. ) 

The child will show ^tisitivity to the 
aeMhi*tlc components of his environment. (I am 
happy with my surroundings.) 

The child %vill utiiisK« precaution and em* 
ploy safe practices in school, home, and com- 
munity participation. (I will do all my work 
carefully and safely. ) 

The child will synthesize the components 
and interrelationships of the total unified arts 
structure. (I am beginning to see how things 
re late to each other as in unified arts. ) 

The child will capiiali^e on his unique and 
useful individual strengths. (F am finding out 
what I can do best.) 

The child will build a balance between his 
individuality and mass society. (I enjoy working 
alone as well as with other people.) 

The child will use leisure to find meaning* 
purpose, and self-fulfillment. ( I enjoy choosing 
how 1 %viil use my free time. ) 

The child will employ the skills of con*, 
sumership toVneet his present needs. (I am 
learning about\making my own selections.) 

The child \will think through solutions to 
problems. ( I am growing in my ability to make 
decisions. ) \ f 

The child 4riU relate core learnings and 
open-tab and independent study opporltinltles to 
personal living. (I am discovering that it is fun 
to learn through exploration.) 
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ImptenMntatton 

Various stratCKies are u>»cd In the unified 
artH program. Basically the program: 

1. Utihzeti a block of time, a unit of »tu- 
dcntH, 9ipeclali/t»d facilities, and a t<Mm of 
teachers reprpseniativv of the arts areas 

2. Requires individual teacher competen- 
cies in human relations and decision making 

3 Gives teachers, atu! ultimately students. 
dt«cision*making responsibilities as to the rcla- 
titmship of ttorning objectives to the resources 
of time, spaces materials, and staff 

4. Is taught In targe, medium, and small 
grout»s. as well as providing for individualized 
instruction and learner selMnitiation 

5 Allows for a variety of team patterns 
involving any combination of two or more arts 
areas and /or arts areas directly linked to (an) 
academic team(s> and/or middle school goal 

6. Occupli^ varied instructional facilities 
including accommodative laboratories repre- 
sentative of each of the arts areas, instruction 
and resource materials centers, large group in- 
structional areas, and community resources 

7. Utiti/es multiple instructional method- 
ologies and media 

8 Promotes flexibility across arts areas so 
as to give total perspective to a concept. 

Evaluation 

F.valuation of the unified arts program 
is in terms of the learner. It recognizes the 
value of individualizred evaluation in terms 
of progress toward the iH'havloral goals estab- 
lished for the unified arts program. It stresses 
indtviduait/ed instruction and evaluation in 
terms of degree of proficiency as required by 
the learner hiinself. In addition, it involves 
the nea*ssity of assessing one's self via com- 
municattcm with parents^ peers, and teachers. 

Staffing 

Unified .irts is taught by a team of teach- 
ers representing the arts areas. In a school 
of 730 studetus a team of six ( two from each 
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arts area ) plus a teacher aide are responsible 
for curriculum development and Implementa- 
tion congruent with the Ingram gpals. A 
learning c^oordinator, one of two in the 
school, assists the unified ans team via 
weekly team meetings in accomplishing plan* 
ning and organizational expcclaiions. SiafiF 
members must have a positive attitude toward 
team teaching, sensitivity toward the needs 
of children, and a commitment to student- 
ct?ntered learning. The ability and desire to 
participate in interdlsciplitiary teaching are 
also tiecessary prerequisites for a functioning 
unified arts team* 

Other factors such as facilities and 
scheduling are important considerations for 
the efflcfent functioning of a unified arts pro- 
gram; neither, however, should dictate tte 
program. Only two of Madison's 10 unified 
arts programs operate frcmi newly designed 
open concept facilities. A block scheduling 
design Is utilized, giving unified arts the 
equivalent of one-third of the available in- 
structional time. Planning time for teachers 
is also allocated within the schedule and pro- 
vides for both total team and individu^ arts 
area planning. 

Programs have been initiated M 10 
schools over a four-year period, with aj^oxl- 
mately 7.000 students participating each 
year. The first group of students to have 
experienced the entire three-year unified arts 
sequence through grades 6, 7, and 8 are in 
grade 10 this school year. Experienced hl^ 
school staff members note definite changes 
about the unified arts student as compared 
to the student of the past with a single arts 
exposure. Iho unified arts student is de- 
scribed as l)eing more willing and interested 
in exploratory activity, more self-directed, 
more sensitive to his own development and 
needs, and generally mote open to consider- 
ing his or her career development process. 

By having arts-related exploratory learn- 
ing experiences over a three-year develop- 
ment growth period, and by having 
opportunities to make several individual deci- 
sions about these experiences, the transitional 
age learner should be in an advantageous 
position to cope with futurtj career, leisure, 
and continuing education decisions. □ 
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The Middle School in Florida: 
Where Are We Now? 



T[hE most obvious tttucational 
accomplishment in Florida in recent years 
has l>een the rapid increase in the number 
of schools adopting a middle school format. 
Ten vears ago In Ftorida there were fewer 
than ten middle schools. Today the number 
of scfiools with some combination of grades 
5 through 8 is nearing 150. with a 20 percent 
increase in I»72, and the promise ts for 
continued growth in numbers throughout the 
remainder of the decade. While this rate of 
growth cannot ccmtinue forever, there are 
already as many middle schools as junior 
high schools. The middle schtwl has come 
to stay in Florida. 

One piece of evidence that the momen- 
tum Is continuing is I he formation of a new 
Florida League of Middle Schools. The 
League was born in September 1972. at the 
Third Annual Conference of Florida Middle 
Schools in Tampa. Tlie League proposes, as 
its overall goal, to help middle schools grow 
more toward what they wish to bc»eome. 

The tentative purposes the U*ague 
are varic^d. It will attempt to f.^cilitate con- 
tinuing curriculum improvement, in-service 
cKtueation, school planning, and other phases 
of middle school cnlucation. It will serve as a 
clearinghouse for exchange of ideas, mate- 
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rials, and personnel needed for middle school 
de\eiopment. TTie I-eague will assist In de- 
veloping plans for evaluation of middle 
schools in Florida. It will help to secure and 
maintain support of agencies and groups In 
the state interestcHl in educational Improve- 
ment. Finally, the League will represent the 
middle schools in professional and public 
discussions of educational programs and 
prol>lems. 

T«\vard this end. in the first year the 
League will Ik? providing a regular newsletter 
to all middle school teachers. The League 
also will sptmsor an annual conference, ar- 
range intervisitations and referrals, and pro- 
vide a voice for its memlHTs on matters of 
educational pf>Ucy at the local, state, and 
naticmal levels. t 

Certification Now Offeiad 

Further evidence of the dynamism of 
the middle school movement in Florida comes 
in the form of a recognition of its uniqueness 
by the State Department of Flducation. The 

* Paul S. Gtwfft\ Akhhtant Professor and Coor- 
dinator. Middlv School Teacher Kducatiort, UnU 
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S^ate Deparmiem has dcHigtUMi ami now 
offers special certification in Middk* School. 
It han further mandatt»d that, hv 1975. teach- 
ers in Ftorldas middle sch<M)ls must posst^ss 
that special certification. The underlvin^ 
logic is thai if. indeed, the middle schcKiI 
deserves to exist as a separate entity, then 
something fiptctal ought to Ih' cKcurring in 
those schools, and teachers should have .spe- 
cial training and certification to help it 
happen. 

Middle schcHTt teacher education is a 
direct result of the birth of the speiial cer- 
tificate. This teacher education, desperately 
needed if the middle schcx>{ is to surviv-e. is 
beginning t(» blf^sorn throughout the state. 
Both in-servite and preservk-e efforts art* 
beginning to emerge. 

For the first time ifPFIorida, teachers 
will be able to earn an entirely new trrtlfica- 
tl<m through in-senice education. Teachers 
may return to the university to earn the 
middle school certificate, but they nwd not 
do so. Each county sch«)ot system with a 
middle school has the option of submitting a 
plan outlining the manner in which their 
teachers will be trained. At this point, the 
major guidelines to counties from the State 
Department have be<*n that each teacher 
seeking in-service middle stho«>l certification 
must have complet<»d at least one year of 
successful futl-timt^ teaching in an idi'ntified 
middle school, and participate in an appro'.c*d 
ctninty level middle school in-ser\ice pnv 
gram. A wide variety of county programs are 
developing and. to ensure sour* uniformity^ 
further guidelines tn the cmtnties will prol)- 
ably suon be forthcoming. 

The University of Florida now ciffers an 
operational Middle School Teacher F.ducation 
Program that permits entry at three levels. 
The first level is a one^uarter "add-tm" pro- 
gram for undiTgraduate students who have 
already completi*d the requiremetUs for cither 
an elementary or secondary certificate artd 
wish to cotnplcment their training with middle 
school spet iati/ation. This post^tiacc.daureate 
add*on block is a IG quarter-hour indivtdu< 
alized. competencv-based program focused 
predominantly on field experiences. Sem- 
inars and "concept" sessions contitiuing 



throughout the term emphasize hetping 
teachers bi*come better team members and 
prt*paring them to deal with the growth 
and development • needs of transesccnt 
students. 

Graduate programs at the University of 
Florida in Middle School Education at the 
master's and specialist levels are^ now pre- 
paring en*xy|ted students to assume positions 
of leadership throughcmt the state and nation. 
Teatn leaders, coirriculum coordinators, prin- 
cipals, and others are preparing to facilitate 
the further implementation of the middle 
school ttjncept. There is little doubt that this 
spt^ial training and certification wilt add a 
great dt>al of vitality lo the life of the middle 
schcKits in Florida. Effective training pro- 
grams are c^isentiai to the existence of the 
middle school here and elsewhere. 

Cfumges in Instruction 

Visits to middle schcHits throughout the 
slate easily yield evidence of the positive 
effects of an increased statewide emphasis 
on actual. per\'as!ve, lasting, school-level pro* 
gi am changes One of the most encouraging 
cltanges to be found is the exciting extent to 
wliich middle schools have been able to 
achieve a {argc measure of independence 
tfom the legacy of earlier organizational pat* 
terns. Apparently, just changing the name 
of thu schw! scents to* legitimize these dec- 
larations of independt nct^. The "little high 
school** approach-has been questioned, found 
wanting, and is on its ivay out ki Florida. 
Middle school teachers in Florida have be- 
come convincxd that independence and 
uniqueness in program arc not only advisable 
but crucial to the educational expiTlence of 
their students. 

Individualized instruction as a pn>ferred 
instructional strategy has found Its way, in 
at least some form, into virtually every mid* 
die school in the state. Tlie usi^ of the learn* 
ing stations approach is spreading rapidly, 
along with the use of unipacs or teaming 
activity packages (LAPs). Commercial and 
c}uasi<omnK'rciat instructional systems based 
on an individualized approach (SRA» IPI, 
IGE. etc.) are being adopted widely. Some 
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Hchot>U .irt* oxptTimrntttiu with lompuUT- 
matUKc^ti itis^ructlcin. which allows thctn lo 
tmpiem(*nt a • uttuitiutiin of obji't tivos* sv^- 

and indi%tchial stuclont dta«ruNts |m'scrij> 
tiuti. ami stud>, llu* iUKTKfiKt' ol quatiu 
{m^Ui.ttus in iiutf{H*tidftU stu(ty tor iniddli* 
studmts tati Ik' s|H)tunf af! owr ihv suiv, 
tndhtduah/.i'd. {HTsonali/i'd ittstructkm is 
ai hii*vin^ real mcrtticniuttt iu Ftitrida s middle 
schtMtls as tfac lu rs lifuin to make* U work. 

Fxplorattiin s<fms to haM* Ikvii adopted 
as a crtitial tlu nie by most tntddU* sch«w>ls 
in Fiortda. Curtfntly this involves an in. 
creasint; {ie\tl>lllt\, opi*nness. and variety in 
the e\presst\f or unified arts programs 
i hotne ecomMHUs. uidustriat arts. art. music, 
etc K It Is fH*i;ituiinu to mean more than this 
th niai«v sc hot>fs. as sfHital interest enrieh- 
mc^tlt programs sprtttu up in « \ei v part of the 
state. Mativ sfjetial interest f>rourams offer 
studi ntN daily involvement in an acti\ity selt- 
M*U*ct€ d from a list of almost infitiite \artety. 
It is titrt utmsual to see students iti a sin^h* 
Hihool in\olve<{ in aeli\ities ratiuhtu Irom 
eatullemakint* or intramiirals to exp!<»ratorv 
toreiun Iat){;ua^e studies and violitK* 

TeathtTs in Florida's inid<He schixds are 

paying increased attenticm to the affective 

Hide of the educational prtkcss. Tlie role of 

• ** 

■•\ » For an interrstifiR »ir«! tmnplfi** «U*M ri|>ti»n 
of these proKr»«m* hoo: Joseph^ Bondt. Ih rrhfpttttt 
Mfddir Siht>o!s Nrw York: MSH Ptthht attons. Inc.. 
1972 



the teavher as effective uultie. the facilitator 
of the jHTsonal «iimth of students, is assum* 
nt5» a t;reater and uivatcT siunfficaiuc* when 
tt\u heis iomr touethcT to discuss their i;oals 
atid ohjei ttves. Ihsilth and m»x cilucatitm, a 
t<KUs on the dc«velop«H^t of uroup procex^i 
skills. iiurcMsed opj>ortuntttc*s tor students to 
e\jH*ri(*ncc suctvss. and a ^tvater ccmcern 
lor the r«>{e of e motion in the classroom are 
Just a lew of the things middic* sciuKil teach- 
ers s<«em to want to hritii; to their classrooms. 

.\fmost every middU* sch<M»t iti the state 
is maklnt* an eflf>rt to ih*si^?t a m hedute and 
a svstem of uroupins whii'h fit what teachers 
and stud<*nts want fo do. rather than the 
rcveisf. In contrast Ut the situation a few 
veajs auo. when the infl<»\ihle six-pericKl day 
c*\tstc*d m c'Very sch«M>|. tcHl.iy s middle schcmls 
are trvini; out a variety of scheduittiu patterns 
which they descril>e as hlock. diaucmal, modu- 
lar, i'.nd so forth. A nutnlx'r of alternatives i«> 
the traditional systcw of ^roiipini; strictly hy 
c hronolouicai aji»e are in use. with attempts at 
multiai-e ji-roupinu achic'vin^ ^ minimum 
level ot popiilarity amonu thost* who try it, 

Team Teachfns 

ream teachinu has lK*comc a favorite 
tot in ol tcachcT deployment in Florida's mid- 
dle schcvils. IVacliers and principals from 
stlKHiIs whe re there is no authentic attempt 
at t.Mmini; of some kind talk as though their 
sctuK>ts wen- ccmimittin^ a terrihie sin of 



ExplorBtlOtt seems to have deeii adoptecf as a antral thrnna 
6K fnost midtfle aeltoots In Florkla. Currently thIs Uwohrea an 
Incraaalttg naxlbimy, opennaasi and variety In the expreaalva 
or unified arte firograms (home economica, Induatrlal aria, 
artf mualc, etc.). 
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omkHion. Kx.ictty uhat form of ccachinK 
witl emerge as the most pi^pular one 10 Vcars 
fttmt now is stilt unknown, hut the f act thai 
traminft itself ncvms hrrc* to stay is quc'sf tofu d 
by lew Florida middle school educat«irs. 

Theorists and advtKates of the middle 
school concept in universfties and county 
te%'el administrators and staff trH*m{)ers are 
pushing what they di^crihf* as tnterdisctpltn- 
ary team teaching. One brand of interdis- 
ciplinary tcamini; practtci^l suctvssfully ui a 
number of Florida middle sthcwils has four- 
person teams comtHmnt «rf one spin latist from 
each of the areas of tan^ua^e arts, socirfl 
studies, science, and math. Kach specialist 
serves as the resoune {u^son tor his particu- 
lar area, doinu a utc*at dcstl of the planntnu 
for thcMeachnsu of that subject. Kach teacher 
on the team, however, teaches all four of the 
acadetnic subjcc tv. Ad\ cKrates of this method 
po;m to a numlHT f*t advantit^c's. including 
the easier correlation of subject mattcT areas, 
and an increased ability of teachers to ctm- 
cvntrate on the studc*nt first and all etsc^ 
second. 

Other scbwis tend to rely on sinute 
discipline teams, for example, the social 
studies tram. Th«>se who are convinced of 
ttH> merits of this brand of leamtf^u claim 
that It is the tH*st way to ensure* that each 
acadetnic areJ^is taught hv those uho know 
enough alK>ut it. • ^ 

Ascbanj*es <itcui with uieater frequency 
and impact, dn uuerestin^ phenomenott is 
taktn|( place in Florida's middle schcHits. 
Faculties are iH^cominf: painfully aware, in 
some case^. that what tt^ir written philoso- 
phy says they Ix'lieve and do is not cibvious 
in the day-to*dav operation oi the school. The 
faculties of other middle st hoots are discov* 
ering that the j»oafs .md ol)jectivc»s that wefU 
dowrt on pafier five or ten velars a^o no lonucr 
have anv relc»vance to or connection with 
their current practices As a result, all over 
tlie state middle school faculties aie makinu 
real efforts to see that there is a congru<*nce 
lietvveen what the sch<H>t says it bt*iieves and 
what happens to kids in the sch(M»l. This 
rethinking of ^oals and resultant programs 
promises a healthier future for education for 
he middle years in Florida. 



What Remabw To B» Done 

The middle school movvment in Florida 
is a healthv. ^rowin^, enthusiastic develop- 
ment Floyd Christian, Commissioner of 
Ftiucation in Florida, stated in September 
1972 that "Florida's experiment in middle 
schools is probably the most successfully 
innovative program undertaken by the Flor- 
ida Department of. Education."* And so it 
Mt'ms. but much remains to be accomplished 
iH'fore c»ducators concerncnl with the school 
lives of emerging adolescvnts can rest easily 
on {heir laureb. 

Spc^cial middle school certification in 
Fl<jrida has l>een a great boon to the move* 
nu'nt. New efforts in this area are neeiied. 
however. The confusing number ol over- 
lappini* certificates must lie reduced. The 
presently limited! middle schtx)! c*erti(icate 
tnust Ik* expandcni to all^lvv teachers who 
|H)ssc*ss it to teach in f;rades 5 through 8. 
regardless of the name on the front of the 
sehcK>l building. 

This hoped-for expansion of the middle 
schtx}| certificate implies an even more neces- 
sary development. The Middle Schwl. as a 
concept, must come to include all schools 
which are intermediate, those schools be- 
twwn elementary and high school. Educators 
concerned with this area of schooling must 
see to It that all schools attempting to meet 
the rK^eds vi transescents view themselvc*s as 
helpmates rather than as rivals strttf^Iing 
over disputed territory. A broader certifica- 
tion, rt'sutting from this kind of outlook, will 
help to strengthen programs for transescents * 
bv prompting teacher education programs to 
provide the all-important training for poten- 
titit faculty. 

Tlie middle school i.KWc*ment in Florida 
is ,1 dynamic, exciting phenomenon. Almost 
e veryone who is participating in the improve* 
rnent ol cnhicational experiences for emerg- 
ing adolescents in Florida seems caught up 
m an enthusiasm that has Itec'n missing from 
this part of schooling for a long time. This 
tfbservcT is cotwinced that, tf this momentum 
continues to grow, great progress wilt be 
made in education tor the middle* years of 
sch(M>I in Florida and elsewhere i : 
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• I « ti]nyt {f thf trip w Frost ValU y iH-causc* 
I loutui «»t>t th.it jtiNt la^cMUSi- .1 {X'r«m*s skin 
color iH difftTt ttt f roiTi yours it dcH^sti't mean yuu 
c;in t h;i%€- !tin w«h h?m Also, what made thf 
trtp 4 s«cii*'»s w.is our siirroundi«>;s. WV witv 
siirroiutdt*d by niounlauis .uitl forests." 

I Itanu^f the difference In-twivti Great 
Neck mhI Jits nS Thry listen to differetU 
n cords .u^d the y datue difrererit. thev i ven talk 
with a difft'fetit accoot f ihtf.k this is a!I hi- 
caiisi- tlH-y h%e m a \t rv dilfi.n-nt environmcm. 
I UartK^d to h%e with |Hoj>l«' I ne%er Miew 
bt^fori' or saw U tonv I k ai jutl how to he n s'^m- 
sihle in my owri wav.** Alfred 

•| ne\i'r h.uf iti my hfe had a lot c>f con- 
versatior> with i)eople ahoot how tny hfe has 
hit n anti htm dilfirfnt it is from small towns " 
Shorty 

I had uvu t had a charKc to uo chmhinu 
mottntatns ant! cro-^sinu tahit* ftridues tufore." 
— Kddie 

TifKSK words were, the written 
cotnnirf)ts of some oi the 2H ninth year boy?* 
and ^irls in the C\inieh)l Pf»nfatn of the; 
\Vm \V. Niles J.lf S. I IB. Bronx. New,Yi>rk 
City, who participated in a trip to Frost V.il- 
ley. New York, during the wi-ek of April 17. 
1972. We were \erv much moved v by the 
writteti and oral comments, artd we were 
delighted by the interaction that t(K)k place 
between two groups of youni«ster>i whose en- 
vironment, way i>f life, and even lanj^uage 
were different. 
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This trip may have been a "first" of an 
urban and suburban students* country gpt- 
together. 

The Camelot Program at Niles Junior 
Hij»h School is an experimental program 
which is designed to meet the needs of 45 
potential dropouts. It is a classroom without 
walls, which has its^o^n ciin^«fulum essen- 
tially independent of thc'f^inwffcim of the 
sch<K)l. The purposes arc to give boys and 
uirh a flexible program whieh wilUIlow them 
to explore* fn*c of customary curdcutar re- 
straints, areas of study In which they are 
interested: to progress at their own rate of 
s|)et^. to; develop innate talents; to relate to 
one another as human wtn^s; and to assume 
responsibility for their actions. The taste of 
success, which had been an elusive thing 
for the pa?t nine years iot thfese students^ is 
tht^'l»ychological key to their future. This 
program has provided success for the first 
tmie for many of them during this first 
t;xper!mental year at the school. 

Niles Junior High School is located in 
' cme of the most deprived pockets of New York 
City. A densely populated area, with streets 
littered with abandoned cars, garbage, 
broken bottles, bent cans, and telephone wdres 
strung wltfi abandoned swinging sneakers. 
Good people live here, struggling to bring up 
their children with values, morals, and dig- 
ntty^good people struggling on meager 
salaries or on welfare, fighting to keep their 
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children away from the flrug addicts, the 
pusIfHts. the mugKors, and! the gangs. Sixty- 
five percent arc of Puerto ^ican background; 
(hfr remainder are Black. . 

Working within the Environment of the 
alternate classroom fhe ft>ur teachers as* 
signed to the program served the dual role 
of teachers and guidance advisors. These 
teachers, Eugene Scher, Richard Acosta« 
. Susan Fauer, and Paul Bablove, are licensed 
in the 'academic areas of mathematics, social 
studies. Spanish, science, and English: .but 
above all, they have qualities to which these 
students readily responded: warmth, interest, 
and dedication. 

The lives of the students outside of 
school are circumscribed by the neighbor- 
hood they live in. They rarely go outside of 
these boundaries— exuvp: fur occasional fam- 
ily trips to New Jersey. Connecticut, or to a 
nearby beach. The teachers have taken them 
to places of interest all over the city during 
the school day. However, when the teachers 
brought up the subject of a big trip away from 
home, the students* excitement was tremen- 
dous. When the teachers approached us with 
the idea, we quickly computed the cost of 
such a trip and were quite discouraged by 
the fact that M seemed to be a financial 
impossibility. The idea and the meaning it 
had for the students persisted, however, so 
we began to search for a solution to the 
problem. 



An ExelMinge 

Eight years ago an exchange was 
initiated between Great N'^^k North j.H.S * 
and \Vm. \V. Nites J.H.S. Annually a group 
of students from each school would visit the 
others school and spetid two days together 
exchanging ideas and opinions on current 
issues and problems. They would visit classes, 
lunch together, and participate in special 
programs arranged for the day. 

For the past few years, we had found an 
increasing demand for a miore extensive ex* 
change. Although there were follow-up visits 
on weekends, these were always difficult to 
effect because we did not have money for 
transportation costs. 

When the teachers and supet visors in- 
volved met over a weekend to make t!. usual 
plans for the 1972 exchange, a unanimous 
desire for a week-long experience was ex- 
pressed. We explored ail the possibilities of 
such outings, but the cost of transportation 
wTmed prohibitive. Finally, someone came 
up with the idea of using one bus trip to the 
cwmtry and staying somewhere for an entire 
week. This was the answer to our problem. 

I Great Neik i% ju«it outside New York City 
%nd ik a relatively aiRuent suburb. 

♦ Miidred W. Abramowitz, Profe$sor of Educa^ 
Hon, BrotAlyn College^ New York; and Claudia 
Kacari. Assistant Principal Nileti Junior High 
School 1J8 Bronx. New York 
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Questions 

1. Higti (»int for you 

2 Lov^ pomt tor you 

3. Rank three things you Hked 

4. Ra«H three thinga you didn't Uke 

5. tist three things you massed most from ho^ 

6 person you fnot and why y:m hked him 

7 How do you feel about your teachers after spend- 
ing a week with them? 

8. Three things you teamed. 



9 D»d this trip he!p you to got atong with strangers'? 
to. Haw dKl you fee! about not watching TV? 



mosf Wumerotrt >lftsirers of Wiea ParticifmntB 

t. Meeting new peopte, pi»ow fights* W^oa. making 

new friends 
2 Coming home (unanimous) 
3. Varied response — covered all the aetlvitfes 

4 Coming home, nothing, rutes 3tK)«t getting up or 
going to t>ed 

5 Parents. 8<t>ling. nothing 

0 Varied, but names of aeverot individuals were 
mentkHted by as many as five peopte for befnft 
• nice/' -free-mlnded," "funny." •frten^y" 

7. They are human bemgs. fun to be with 

8. Varied— "how to get along with peopJe." "how to 
climb a mountain. • "not a» whites are bad/' "not 
everyone looks for trouble/' "peopfe are people." 
"friendly people make you happy inside" 

9 Unanimous variety of and "lefs do It again" 

10 Unanimous "dtdn*t miss If 



Figaro 1 . Student Reactions to the Camelot Program 



ArrangcntfttU U'M" ^^^^ shape for a trip 
to Frosit Valley.- 

From Decombcr 197 1 to March 1972 
there were meetings, telephone totiversations. 
discussions^ and plannins. We all spent a 
wec*kend at Frost Valley to get acquainted 
^ith the terrain, the camp, and Its facilities, 
and to block out the activities for 60 boys and 
>;irls who %vould spend the week there. 

Our greatest problem was a financial 
one. but we were able to oiercome that be- 
cause* a local department store and our school 
district gave us money. The students them 
seKes held cake sales, decorated bottles and 
suld them, and saved their money so that they 
could pay part of their own expense. The 
Camelot teachers called parents who %verc 
reluctant to give their children permission to 
take a live-day irfp away from home. This 
%vas particularly true for the girls. Tue teac h- 
ers visited homes and assured p.irents that 
their children would be safe. 

Bill Devlin, director of the YMCA Camp, 
usited iKith schooU. He showed color sliders 
and told students and parents what the camp 
was like, what activities aitd facilities %vere 
available. The excitement geturated by all 
the activities and the anticipation of the trip 
Was almost too much for the students. They 

-Frost Vallcv YMCA Camp. Bill Devlin. 
Director. 



were proud of their abilify to raise one-fourth 
of the cost of the trip » a tittle fearful of 
leaving their homes and families for a week, 
and a little uncertain abotit what to expect 
trom the Great Neck students. 

Fiaally the day came, and the students 
arrived with bags, cameras, playing cards, 
and goodies to eat on the trip. The teachers 
arrived with their totes, cameras, recorders, 
\idcKitape nutchines. basketballs, and sundry 
items. A ivord must be slid about the teach- 
vts at this point. All of them left behind 
wives or husbands and children and many 
personal responsibilities, and literally gave of 
themselves 24 hours a day. They had prom- 
ised to watch over these boys and girls, so 
they took four hour shifts during the night 
lor the entire wee k Many a night a teacher 
%vould spend time with a l>oy or girl, just 
sitting in front of a warm hre. and talking 
and listening person to person. 

The Niles boys and girls arri\t?d at Frost 
Valley first and waited anxiously for their 
lompanionS ol the week. The Great Neck 
group arrivt*d :md looked uneasily at the 
Niles group Two separate camps formed, 
and this was not to l)c overcome for 24 hours. 
They were put to work unpacking and ex- 
ploring the immediate grounds. Small prd>- 

t The t ost of the trip was $42. including bu« 
f.ire per student 
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terns arose about who was going to ^are a 
room with whom. Teachers helped to smooth 
thittgs over, but the feeling of two separate 
groups remained. 

. The first day's activities involved some 
games, exptortng, orientation* and meals. 
The seating arrangements at the tabies were 
designed to mix the grou|Ki. Pr^tanned ac- 
tivities were scheduled for those who were 

^ interested* Boys and girls signed up for 
activities that interested them* Many activi- 
tfes that were nc^ cm schedule developed 
f^xmtanemisly. The teachers then wisely 
abandmed the schedule because as this be- 
gan to happen, the wall between the two 
camps began breaking down. 

One of the first things to l»ring them 
closer together was the common danger in 
climbing ice-slippery mountains. It was here 
that eadi would put out a helping hand to 
steady the other. This wa)» the start. Hie real 
exchange took place when they returtied to 
the dorms and sat around the fire; listening 

. to one another and talking to one another 
about their lives, their plans, their parents, 
their school « their hopes* New ideas came 
forth and new worlds opened up. 

Evaluating the Program 

Our feeling is that the Frost Valley trip 
gave us an op^rtunity to ^e the achieve- 
ment of some of the major goals that we had 
for this experimental year with our class* 
room without waits. We had known the«$c 
boys and girts for two years before they were 
put into this alternate schooling project, and 
we had %vorked with a number of them in a 
Values Clarification class.* Therefore, wc 
were in a position to notice changes when tlk' 
students returned. We called them all to- 
gether after their return, and we were imme- 
diately aware that many of the students 
seemed more articulate* more self-assured* 
and more satisfied to be in school. 

We believe thai these ihan^es probably 
had been taking place Ktadually because of 
the Camclot program, but this week away 

•See: Louis K Kath«. Merrill llarmin. and 
Sklney Simon. Valueit a*9d Teaching. Charles £. 
Merrill PuUishitiK Compativ. 1966. 



^med to mal^ them blossom forth in a 
quantum jump* It is unusual to see these 
youngsters happy and enthusiaslic abmit 
anything in school* They w^re buUillng over 
with excitement atKl pleasure. Since then 
they have been kissing and hugging us when 
they m^ us in the nei^b(»4iood» and they 
offer signs of these feelinp— walking along 
with us, insisting cm carrying our package 
and school portfcAtos. goskping abcmt their 
nonschool activities and plans. 

We called all the teachers and pu^ to 
the informal discussion room to talk about 
the trip and to answer some questicns 
anonymously. Hie questions we gave them 
and a summary of their response are shown 
in Figure 1* 

Hie giris and boys were eager to answer 
all questions rai^. Those slower at writing 
stayed after the others had gone to finish 
their questionnaires, even though they were 
not asked or even encouraged to do so. They 
insisted on dcring so, which* in Itself, was 
most unusual* Later, when a^ed by their 
teachers to write a short expression of tlieir 
feelings about the trip for their Camelot 
newspaper^ they did so immediately and en- 
thusiastically* The writing was of better 
quality than we weie used to seeing from 
them* We believe that our whole expertence 
with their reaction reinforces the notion that 
when pupils know their feelings and want to 
express them — have something to say — they 
wilt express themselves far better than their 
usual school performance, and they are 
happy to do so* We witnessed a dramatic 
example of this. 

The Exchange Week contacts continued 
during the months following via letters, tele* 
phone calls, and weekend visits and outings. 
Such activity naturally brought about com- 
munications bet%veen parents* The culmina- 
tion occurred when Richard Sherman, 
principal of Great Neck North Junior High 
School* %vas invited to be the speaker for our 
graduation ttnd the Great N e ck boys ^nd girls 
were also invited lo come with him, to attend 
t*^^' ceremony, and to participate in a recep- 
tion afterward so that they could meet the 
parents of the Nites pupils* The universal 
reaction of ati witnesses .of these events has 
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been a genuine feeling of friendship, love, 
and caring despite initial fears caused by 
knowledge of differences in background and 
resources. 

We would like to share with you the 
feelings and thoughts of the Camelot teach- 
ers and some of the paa*nts about the week 
in the country. TTiey. too, had a learning 
experience. One reaction follows: 

There were a number of goals that we had 
hoped to accomplish by taking our students to 
FroKt Valley. We wanted them to discover that 
they could learn outside of the traditional class- 
room, that learning could be an enjoyable ex* 
perlence. that th^re is a different type of life 
outsidt^ of the ghetto and. most important, that 
white c hildn»n are no different from black chil- 
dren. I feel that we achieved every one of our 
goats. It would be very difficult to determine the 
exact de>;rtt» to which we were succt»ssfuU buUf 
tears at dcparttirt* were an accurate indicator, 
then there is no doubt that this experience was 
a most successful one. 

It was gratifying to see young people from 
different ethnic and social backgrounds making 
an attempt to get to know each other better, 
to give each either a chance. These children cati 
tiow be looked at by society as an example of 
what human rt»lations could and should be like. 
-K. Scher 

Our conclusion is that no amount of 
busing can take the place of living together 
for five days. The first day and a half was 
spent in armed cautiousness, suspicion, and 
f#»:tr iij; lx>th sides. However, once the "ice 
was broken ' and the students began to mix 
in piltuw fights, eating, playing pool, hikes, 
and rap sessions held throufU^ the night, they 
learned a great deal from each other about 
the problems that fac^» a democratic society, 
and they learned alK>ut these problems on a 
personal k'\el they could understand. They 



were excited when talking about their own 
lives with someone who did not know abmi 
them. One boy said, "I nevw looked at my 
life the way ! had to in answering their 
questions.** Another said* '^You really dotft 
know a person until y<ni share a room with 
him." Another, •'I regret I found out how 
ttlt^e they were too late." A girl said. "I think 
it is beautiful finding out that you don*t have 
to be a friend for a long time to be a friend.** 
Anot)H?r said, "I feel all people who don't get 
along are missing K^methlng." 

To answer the argument that these pu- 
pils arc not ready for such an experience* or 
that it causes discontent, or that a one-shot 
experience has no significance, we can only 
say that these generalizations were not true 
for the Frost Valley trip. New vistas were 
opened, contacts were made and continued, 
prejudices were shaken and questioned by 
experienc-es— all proving that much learning 
takes place outside the classroom. Students 
ttecd experiences outside their own environ- 
ment and with others different from them. 
Therc must be less talking about what to do 
and more doing it. 

We learned that there is high perfof- 
manc-e and there are no discipline prd>lems 
when pupils are learning what they regard as 
exciting to know. 

We wonder how l9ng it is going to take 
teachers to revitalize their teaching using 
the powerful motivating forces of attitudes 
and emotion in sparking learning. 

We wonder when things that are en- 
trenched in schools because they have always 
Ijeen there will have to prove themselves as 
worthy, of continuancx\ 

\Ve^ wonder if going to the country to- 
gether will become a regular part of the 
curriculum. 
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Self-Instraction: 
An Experimental Program 



AOSEf?r i. CMum 



I HE Self-Instrurtion Ceh^ is 
the name given to the location for siudents 
wlu> participate in an experimental project 
at WeM)^ Junior High Sdioci in Saginaw, 
Midiigan. Hie project is farmally called the 
AdjustedStudy Progpram, a title wfaids is not 
particularly origlna!. ^mif^r programs have 
been tried in otbor school districts, for ex- 
ample, Forsyth Junior High School in Ann 
Arbor. Michigan. 

Webber Junior High School has an en<^ 
roUmait of 1.040 students in grades 7, 8, and 
9, located in a low^«middle class nei^ibw* 
hood in the southea^m part of Saginaw. 
The racial breakdown of the schooFs enroll- 
ment is af^nroximately 62 percent White, 22 
percent Blacky and 16 percent Mexican 
American. This distribution re^mbles very 
closely the total racial makeup of the entire 
dty. 

Wd)ber» like most junior high schools 
of its 9ize» has a number (tf students exp^- 
endng behavioral as well as learning difficul- 
ties. As in many other urban settings during 
the past £^ years, the number and serious- 
nem of th^ difficulties have been growing. 
Hie rate of this growth is out of proportion 
to increasing enrolment. Several methods* 
such as q;>unseling. re{»imanding, parent 
conferences, individualist attention from 



teadiers» services of schod sodal workers, 
and innovative remedial and enrichment* 
type programs have been tried to hdp th^ 
youngsters. These have met with varying 
measure erf su^ss. In spite of tl^se e£f(Mts. 
many of the prdblems persist. 

During the 1970-71 sdiooi year the cur- 
riculun^ committee of the building faculty 
spent much of its time di^ssing the ^tua^^ 
ti<m and examining inany programs that 
mi^t be efftetiw. After a great deal of work, 
the Adljustec^Study Project was developed. 
The im>gram was prope^ed to the board erf 
education which, after careful study* ac- 
cepted and funded the project on a pilot ba^ 
for the fall of 1971. 

A regular da^room was converted into 
a comfortat^. Iminge^ype setting and was 
provided with equ^mient, sudi as study 
carrels, cassette reporders. filmloop (»ojector. 
record player, language-mas^, c^ register, 
adding machii^. and a numlm of other 
items approbate toi individualized instruc- 
tion. 

A referral plan was developed in which 
a youngster experienchig academic or be- 
havinal difficulties oould be rrferred U> the 
Adjusted-Study Program in the Self-Instruc- 
tion Center* This cmild be done by his class- 
room teachers, cotmselor. cur an administratcMr. 
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student ^If-referral, which has been occur- 
ring more and mwe frequently, was another 
{possibility. AH referral applications are re- 
viewed by a screening committee made up of 
coun^lors« teachers, and administrators who 
try to determine whether or hot this program 
would be helpful to the youngster. 

If a student is admitted to the program, 
he IS scheduled from the class which is giving 
him most difficulty into the Self-Instruction 
Center for two class periods each week. Con- 
secutive^ days are avoided. This is a very 
important aspect of the program because the 
referring teacher agrees to continue working 
wlOi the youngster. According to the ^sign 
of thf* program, the student remains in the 
classroom the remaining three days. His 
teacher ct>nfers with the instructor in the StC 
regarding the youngster's needs and progress. 
The referring teacher also agrees to send 
academic assignments to the SIC to coor- 
dinate Instruction for the student. Ihus it is 
the responsibility of the referring teacher to 
continue evaluating the youngster s academic 
work. 

With this type of program, classromn 
teachers have the opportunity to help young- 
sters stay in cjass rather than "get rid" of 
them! The program also affords teachers 
the opportunity to examine their own tech- 
niques and to apply successful methods used 
in the SIC to the logistics and instruction in 
their own classrooms. 

Certainly the key to success in any pro- 
gram such as this is the careful selection of 
j^he Aajusted-Mudy instructor. He also must 
be a very patient, understanding person, with 
a wide knowledge of subjeci matter and 
teaching strategies and. most important, a 
sincere interest in helping deviant youngsters 
to improve their lot. 

It shouki be pointed out that every effort 



has hem made to secure a supp<»rtlve staff 
to assist the instructor. Fortunately^ many 
college students from nearby Saginaw Valley 
College and Delta Collegp have offered their 
services as part-time tutors. The program has 
been primarily aided by full-time student 
teachers from Michigan State University. 
Tutors and student teachers together have 
complemented one another in contributing 
toward the development of the program. 

A student must learn to accent respon- 
sibility for his own actions while in the SIC. 
He will be encouraged and motivated as 
much as possible, but In the final analysis he 
must take it upon him^lf to make an effcat. 
Obviously, a program such as this is not going 
to solve all the UIs of deviant youngsters. 
Therefore^ it is to be expected that anyone 
con^dering such a program Is certain to 
experience some difftculUcsi; however, it ap- 
pears at this point that SIC staUstlcs will show 
success not only in improved attitudes and 
fewer antisocial behaviors but increased 
achievement as well. Also, there has never 
been a single incident in the SIC that could 
be considered for referral as a discipline 
problem. 

It is our feeling that Adjusted-Study 
should go beyond api^ication to deviant 
youngsters. If the same instructional design 
and techniques could be applied to our aver* 
age and gifted students, undoubtedly, even 
greater achievement would be realized. A 
program which adjusts the interests and ap- 
titudes of students to their needs wouki have 
an excellent opportunity for Implementation 
through indepenctent study or small-group 
seminars in the Self-Instruction Center. 

---Robert L. Crane, Principal. Webber 
Junior High School Sagtnatv; and Marjory 
E. Jacobson, Dfrector. CtnUal Michigan 
Universiiy Off Campus Education, Saginaw 
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Big FrienJ: 
A Tutorial Program 



I 

I 

"IhE mast effective teachers foi 
sKm^ cliikiien. smne of the time* are other 

\ children. Time, space* and personnel can 
make it possible for two children to work 

I together as a team in a one-to-one relation- 
diip. An okteir student, nine to thirteen years 
of age, teams with a younger student, five to 
eight years of age, in order to meet the needs 
of one or both members of the team. 

We have known for many years that 
children often learn games and songs from 
other children. We are attempting to extend 
this same way of learning to achteve know!* 

I edge, skills, and attitudes at home and at 
. schooL 

^ A '^Big Friend** program, which is a part 
of our diiferentialed staffing at Hc^nes 
School, has contributed successfully toward 
growth in self-direction and self-worth, ac- 
cording to testimonials of students, teadhers, 
»nd |>arents during the past nine years. 

The Big Friend program began at 
Holmes School when a teacher expressed 
com:em about three of his older students who 
tacked a feeling of self-wc»rtb. Oi^ stitdent 
was much overweight, one an e{rileptic, while 
another needed c^portunities for a %vide 
variety of experiences which he could select 
and direct. Aj^roaches that might help these 
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children were discussed. Finally, through 
combinal efforts of the staff, we agreed thai 
these students mlg^c develop more confidence 
if they partidpa^ in e3q»eriences requiring 
their ovm direction and leadership. 

""Each g( the three dd&c students was 
teamoi with a younger student. Each teadier 
predict^ social and academic benefits fcxt 
the child involved in (me*to-<me relationship 
experience. 

Two of the three teams continued to 
operate, but one member of a team wanted 
to quit because he said, "^y little friend 
won't do what I want him to do.** 

relationship of Big Friend to Little 
Friend provides the youiiger child with some- 
one of his very own to help him with his 
problems. It also helps the (rider puf^ who 
assumes responsibility for assisting the 
younger member of the team. 

VafiM of tilt P rog ram 

The Big Friend program has mush- 
roomed from three ^ams to more than 60 
teams at present. When a teacher identifies 
a child (older or younger) who mi|^l ben^t 
from a one^o^ne learning experience, he 
contacts the director of the fm^am. 

* Vema Keene Baker, PrincipfUt Holmes School, 
Mem, Afixona 
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Both ehiidr«n b^fit from • ono-to-cm tnmine tx- 



The program directs is a teacher who 
applies for this rote each spring and who 
must be accepted by the School CouncU. The 
director works with all teachers to compile 
two lists, one of younger students who need 
help and one of older students whose 
identified needs might be met in a team 
arrangement. 

Other tasks of the director are to: 

1. Consuh with teachers about matching 
a Big Friend with a Little Friend 

2. Prepare a ^tten schedule of times 
when teamt* may work 

3. Arrange for space where teams will 

work 

4. Meet with Big Friends and explain: 
{ a ) time they will meet with their Little Friends, 
(b) teaching materials they will use. and (c) 
methods they might use to help their Little 
Friends achieve their tasks 

5* Prepare a paper including: (a) name 
and room number of Little Friend. (b> name 
, and room number of Big Friend, (c) time for 
the older student to caU for and then return 
the Little Friend to his room, and (d) a list of 
skills widi which the younger child may need 
help 

6. Conduct sessions with the c^der stu- 
dents about: (a) displaying and explaining 
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uses of new materials^ (b) discussions with 
Little Friends* (c> m^dng materials, and (d) 
imblems of their partners. 

The Big Friend goes to his Little Friend's 
da^room ^Ki escorts him to tl^ir asdgn^ 
wc^^>ace. At present the location f(»^ most 
teams is the dining rocmi, where there are 
40 round tables to acconunodate as many as 
40 teams, each half horn, every morning, 
from 8:30 until lltOO. The younger diild*s 
teadier assumes responsibility for the wcHrk 
or play activities to take place during the 
half hour. For example, a 5tx-year-<dd stu- 
dent who needs telp with prinUng may have 
his Big Friends assistance for 30 minutes. 

(Xtsn, when help is not immediately 
available from the teacher, a child may even 
forget what he wanted to know. Sometimes 
this xesults in negative behaviors requiring 
even more of the teacher's time. At Holmes 
School* a Big Friend may be able. to supply 
this immediate attenttoii. 

The younger child's interests may be 
more fully developed by a Big Friend who has 
similar interests. Anotfier benefit of the pro- 
gram is in decision making, which begtas 
when a student decides whether he wants to 
work on a team and continues until he 
chooses to stop working on a team. 

An Aide Contributtt, Too 

An aide for the Big Friend program is 
available to answer student questions. At 
first, children seemed to resent an aide, say- 
Ing they could direct themselves. We ex- 
plained that the aide was to assist them only 
if they asked for help. We agreed that under 
ordinary circumstances they could direct 
themselves very well. 

Each morning the aide loads a cart with 
a variety of resources children may use after 
completing assigned tasks. The aide also: 
assists children in obtaining games, answers 
questions about their work tasks, prepares 
resources, types and binds books children 
have written, prepares flannel board stories» 
and makes and files dittos. 

One advantage common to older chil- 
dren is the gaining of insight into their own 
problems as they help younger children: use 
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micn»(»pes, match nuircrals, make itssM 
for bultetin boards, work on art projects, read 
together^ look at slides, use the tdepiioi»» 
^uctice handwriting skilis» listen to stories, 
use indlvlduai fibnstr^ ejectors, msxk 
math problems, {^y with reading games, 
I^y with math games, or use manitmlative 
obj^rts so as to understand math bet^* 

As the Big Frtend directs another imtt- 
vkhsal, he becomes more skillful in directing 
himself. A Big Friend who helps a ycmngar 
child with motor cowdination exercises is 
refmed to as ''coach.'' 

Invclvement in this program offers a 
wide variety of o{^pc»tunities for changes in 
bdiavior. An oicter child who learns slowly 
and feels uncomfortable in group situatfams 
may feel challenged and bectmie more ^nsi"* 
tive when he learns that even a youn^ 
fklend needs to work slowly. Young children 
who have fmiblems at home or at school <tf ten 
ftmctimi mute comfortably knowing they will 
be with their friends every day. 

SliNftnto RMpond 

Teadters and the director encourage 
students to ask for conferences, and teachers 
call students together to evaluate their team 
lexpc^ences. Some actual comments of the 
^children from these meetings are: "I get more 
attention,** Tm a better reader, writer, and 
Ilm good in arithmetic,*" "It helped me under- 
hand flonalter chUdren,** happy I am (me 





When the tiacns f busy. m\ oMtr may supply 
lmms<^«t» attiAtlan. 



of the ludqr ones has the chance to 
tutor,** "I ^ to v^exe I can associate with 
peoi^.** ''When I read her stories it helps me 
in reading,** "It makes me think nK)re and 
makes me think ahead,** "A tutor has more 
e?qperiences with peqik,** Tm not nearly 
as shy.** 

The older student is challenged to com- 
plete his own tasks, and to organize his time 
so he may have the half hour with his Uttle 
Friend. Serving unselfishly, the Big Friend 
grows in his aUIity and de^dre to help others. 
Other values developM^d are: 

S. Lea^rsk^-— the Big Friend is respon* 
sible for bis Uttfe Friend and is a model in be* 
havior and attitt;^te8. 

2. fnttiatfve— the Big Ftiend prepares ma* 
terials and {dans activities. 

3. SelMirfct{(m--d8 the Big Ftiend di* 
rects anotter individual, he becomes more 
capable of directing himsdf. 

4. StEf^ kabUs — the Big Frtmd organizes 
his time so he can hdp his Little FMend for 30 
minute, 

5. Un8elfisknes9--ihe Big Friend's eSbrts 
are directed towant his Little Friend's interests 
and needs. 

6. Opportunity for success and dewlop^ 
ment , of setf-warth'^saQi oldc^. slow^ student 
who has difiKculty achieving su^ess finds ways 
to help his Little Friend fed successful. □ 
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Middle School Research 1968-1074: 
A Review of Substantial Studies 
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i FTER nearly a decade of ex* 
tsience, the middle school hag ftrmly 
esiabtlshed itself as a {egitlmate and ac- 
cepiabfe model of Intennediaie education in 
America. While exact figures are unavail- 
able due to the rapid growth of middle 
schools, somewlwre between one-third and 
one4iatf of all intermediate schools in the 
United States now bear this label. 

During the past six years, research 
studies have sought to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the middle school according to a 
variety of criteria. Most such research has 
been comparative in nature, as it should be. 
assessing the merits of the middle school in 
relation to other forms of intermediate 
educatitm. 

The purpose of the present review of 
middle scho<^ research was in identify and 
summarize studies of substance which 
sought to evaluate middle schools in a sys- 
tematic way. Particular emphasis was given 
to comparative studies, and the search was 
restricted to sources readily available in the 



literature. A total <rf 27 studies were re- 
viewed, of which 13 wQ:e found to be sidb*. 
stantiat In terms of researdi design, nunUier 
of subjects assessed, and usaWe findings. 

RMearch Ufirttatloitt 

Existing research on middle school edu- 
caUon is <tf remarkably low quality. Most of 
the studies to date have been eldier the 
result erf dis^rtaticm work or studies by 
junior high ami middle schod advocates. 
For this reason alone, the <Ajectivity of such 
studies is questionable. This review utUii^ 
seven dissertation studies and six school- 
sponsored research stitdies. 

Another prcAlem with existing researdi 
Is diat it comes from a limited number of 
states and regions of the country. Most of 
the existing middle school lesearch has been 
done In Florida, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Michigan, although this review utilizes 
studies from a t<^at of seven states. 

Finally, most existing research on the 
middle school has been omcemed with only 
four areas: academic achievement, atdtudes, 
self^oncepts, and facilities. While these 
areas of concern will serve as cMrganisMfrs for 
providing a summary. It appears that other 
equally important questions have been 
ignored by re^archers. 
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In particular, the studies revtewed were 
ttmited in value becau» they did tvA pre* 
cisdy d^ne middle '«::hcic^, beciu^ they 
did not comider how long such schools had 
been in ^ti^lence, because they dicp not iiuli* 
cate how kmg pufdls in mch schools had 
experienced the middle sduxrf program, and 
becat^ they did not indicate die reason ^or 
the estal^tehment of such sduxais* All of 
these factors, we believe, wcaiki signi&:antly 
affect the findings. 

RmmtcIi FfMlingt 

Itie fimlings of the sttidies below are 
limited lo the category in which they are 
listed. Nearly all of the studies cited k>oked 
at other categories and had other findings as 
welt as those mentioned. 

AcMevement^Six studies were found 
which looked at academic achievement in 
ifiifjNlle schools ami compared such adiieve^ 
ment to other forms of tntennediate educa- 
tion. Most of the studies were based on 
national standardized tests. Three studies 
CEtudich and Murray, 1969; Glissnmyer. 
1969; and IVIooney* 1970) found no signifi- 
cant differences in adtievement for middle 
schoders when compared to equivalent stu* 
dents in c^her forms of intermediate educa- 
tiim. One study (Trauschke* 1970) indicated 
more achievement for mitMle school stu- 
dents, but only after at least two years of 
treatment in middle schools. Two studies 
(Howell. 1969; and Case* 1970) found 
middle school pupils achieving higher in 
some academic areas than their counterparts 
in other forms of intermediate education. 

Attitudes—Two kinds of attitudes were 
addressed by the studies reviewed: attitudes 
of students toward school and attitudes of 
{Mtrents and teachers toward the middle 
sdiool program. Two studies (EhoHch and 
Murray* 1969; and Wood* 1973) found no 
significant differences in student attitudes 
toward school. Three studies (Elie* 1970; 
Schoo, 1970; and Bryan and Erickson* 1970) 
found a significant difference in the positive 
attitudes middle schoolers had toward school, 
the Elie study also revealed a greater con* 



cem of middle sdiocrf stiKlMts with social 
and emoticmal questitms. 

Three stt»lies (How^« 19^; Tratischke* 
1970; and Bryan and Erickson* 1970) found 
a irtgr^aot diflferencein die positive atti- 
of damtxmi teachers toward sdKxd 
in middle schools. The Bryan and Erfckson 
study also fmind an inoeim in favwable 
attitude amtmg parents toward the middle 
scho<rf program* 

Se^«Coifcept— In the area <tf sdf* 
concept and setf-perceptltm amcmg students, 
four studies (Case, 1970; Ebt^cfa and 
Murray, 1969; Ehe. 1970; and Tteuschke^ 
1970) found no ^gniftcant ^ffteence be- 
tween midiSe school students^ and control 
students studied, while two studies (Schoo. 
1970; an^ Soares. Soar^, ^ Pumerantz, 
1973) found middle school indents havfaig 
signiflcanay bmered self-ccmcepts }/9hen 
compared to students in other forms of 
intennediate education. 

FaciHtie$^Two studies (Davis, 1970; 
and Gatewood* 1970) lot^ at facilities in 
middle scho(& and other f<mns of inters 
mediate education and found no significant 
differences. 

Ofiimr Fhtdtfigt 

The review of other studies on the 
middle school revealed some findings worthy 
of mention. A study by Krtnricy and 
Pumerantz details that little is being done 
at pre^t to prepare middle schod teachers 
in cdleges and universities. A study by 
Bou^* McClure, and Sinks documents that 
less than (me-fourth of middle schorfs in the 
midwest are including the fifth grade in 
middle ^hools despite the human growth 
and develofmient rationale of the middle 
school* Other studies (Howell, 1969; and 
Mooney, 1970) indicate that middle schools 
have increased attendance and (Howell) 
towered disci|rfine problems. 

After i^arly ten years of existence* 
there is little evidence available by which to 
evaluate the merits of middle schocrf educa- 
tion. This conditioiji, however, is not unique 
to middle schools. Poor research procedures, 
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a narrow and biased focus, and the failure 
to deariy d^ne the wbject of study have 
contributed to this condition. 

There is need for a systematic study of 
middle school ^ucation. emphasizii^ those 
quidities whidi are distinctive to middle 
schoc^ education* Farticularly nested, at 
this time, is a mediod)^ i<teittfying middle 
schools which, in their practices, follow the 
guidelines of the middle school literature. 

Bough. J McC!ure« and T. Stnks. The 
Middle Scliort— A Five State Survey ** Cteuring 
HauBt 47 (3>r !6a*€6; November 1972. 

C. Bryan and E. Erfek«on. '^tntcmral Ef* 
fects on School Behavior; A <>>mpari«m of Middle 
School and junior High School Proi^amft " Grand 
Hapkh. Michigan: Grand Rapids Public Schootft* 
June 1970 

D. Case. A Cmiparative Study of Fifth 
Gradera in a New Middle $cb«^ %vith Fifth 
Graders in Elementary Self-Contained Ctat^rooms." 
Doctoral dlmrution. Gainesville: University of 
Fh^a. 1970. 

E. Davis. "A Comparative Study of Middle 
Schoc^s and Junior Hl^ Schools in New York 
State." Doctoral dissertation. Albuquerque: t^ni 
versity of New Mexico. 1970. 

V. Ehotich and K. Murray. "New Curriculum 
Activities in the Pilot Intermediate Schools of New 
VcMTk City.** New York: Center for Urban Educa^ 
tion. October 

M. Elle. "A Comparative Study ctf Middle 
Schoc^ and Junior High School Students in Termi^ 
of Socio-Emotional PnMems. Itelf^ncept. Ability 
To Learn, Creadve Thinking Ability, and Physical 
Fiine&fi and Health.'* Doctoral dissertation Em 
Lansing. Michigan SUte University. 1970. 



T. Gatewood. "A Cmiparative Study of 
Oie Func^m. Chrganisational ^ntcture. and In- 
stfucthmal Proeets of S^eted Jiu^ HItfi Sd^t^ 
ati^ Selected Middle Schedt.** Doctoral dfHertaclon. 
Btomningtfm: Indiana Univer^tf, 1970. 

, C. (%s«neyer. "Vn^ School fi^ .die SiJidi 
Grader; The SesMmuut or the Middle Schocd?*" 
Catifomia J&ttmal ^ EducoltoMf R^seorch SO (4) : 
176^; September 19^. 

B. Kowelt. The Middle School, Is If ReaBy 
Any Better?*" Bur North CenMl AtfOctetfoit Quor^ 
/ewtff 43 (3)1 ^44; Winter 1969. 

J. Krinihy and P, Pumemilg. "Middle School 
Teacher Preparation Programa/' lournot of 
T^her Educate 23 (4): 468*TO; WiAter 19TB. 

P. Mooney. "A Camparathre Study of AcMeve- 
ment and Attendance ^ 10-I4*YearOtdt In a 
Middle School and fas (Wtcr Sdtorf Organicatfons.'' 
Docttml dissertatiim. Cainesvitte: Unlvendty of 
Florida. 1970. 

P. Schoo. "Students* Self-Concept, Social Be- 
havior, and Attitudes Towaid School in Middle and 
Junior High Schot^.*" Doctoral dissertation. Ann 
Arbc^i Univentfty of Michtg0tn« 1970. 

L. Soares. A. Soare»« and P. Pumeranta. "^Self* 
Perceptions of Middle School PupHa" KUtnentar^ 
School Jonmal 73 (7). 391-99; Amll 1973. 

E. Trauftchhe. -An Evahuitim of a Middle 
School by a Comparison <tf the Adtfevement, Atti* 
tu^, and Self*C09icept of Stucfents in a Middle 
School with Student! in Other School Organisa- 
tions** Doctoral dlsaertatlim. Gainesville: Univer- 
sity of Florida. 1970. 

F. Wood. "A-Compariscm of Student Attitudea 
^ In Junior Hi^ and Middle Schools.** Hi^li SehiHd 

Joumai 56 (8): 355^1; May 1973. 

—Jon W. Wiles. Assistant Professor 
of Education and JuuA ThoMASON, Oocforaf 
student; both at George Peabody Cottege for 
Teachers, Nashvitte, Tennessee. 
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Beyond l»f%ttf The Mytfi of Coust Sc^ooflftt 

(8IM7928) $2.00 
J Ctfff »ai(ttm: Mtth^t^ 

17724) $2.00 

Criterii for Tlieoriff of ^ftstf uctioQ (6IM77S6) $200 
CvrrtcuUf Governs In $ Revofutiomry 

Cre $IM785?) . $600 
Currtcutum Chme* OlrecttoA iftd Pfoeett 

(6IM78M) $2.08 

A Currtoutum fof ChHdren «IM77S0) ^ $300 

Carrfcuhfm Mattfiall 1974 (61! 74014) $2.00 
Oere To Cre i Oere To ilct Racnm arrd Educatton 

«ni7»(^ $2.00 

Otffdf^teteo Stiff mi l 7924^ $3 50 
Oitctpl{ne for Children end Vmith 

(611173141 $1.50 

iBfif Chft^ood Edt/cafton Todir ^611 17766^ $200 
EibulHmef Aceoiint^iitv 

Bofond aehevtofH Ohfectiw {6n*17856) $250 
Elementtnr Sef^ Mithemitici: A fiuide to 

Cur font ReseifCh (SIM 7752) $2.75 
E lementery Scftool Scfence A Oulde to 

Ctiffeftt Research (611 17726) S7 2S 
Elemtntinf School Socitf Studies^ A Guide 

to Current Reteerch ^11 173841 $? 7^ 
Efnnmttfng Ethnic Sits in InstfuctKmef MatertiH 

Comment end B^iogfAphy (611 74020) $3^ 

Cthmc ttodtffcettor. of Cufftcuium C61M7832) $1.00 

Freeini Cioecity To leirn (6SM7322) $2.00 



Gufdelines for Cfementery Soct^f Studies 

(6IM?73af $tSO 

Kumett ver^^Hty end leaning (61M7332) $2in 
The tfififttfttt^ HKf the C^rritciltfm 

«Ut7708) $2.00 

Humamiii^ the Secomtery School (61117780) $2 75 
tn^rniHfVf £(&{cetl<»^ Asm»nent t Aft 
rnventory of Meetuies of Affective 

BehevfOf (611 17804) $300 
(ntel^^tesi l^fopmentt Ano^ took 

f6IM76181 $t.7S 
(Rternationil Dimension of Citron (611 17816) $?iS 
mterprettni ttt^vige Arts Reseerch the 

Teechef «t!'I78W) $400 

Ur^e end lleenlfi ffiIM7^ Un 

ie^rmng Kk^ ^t tetn^ CS1M73I0) K.OO 
Itnguistfcs en^ the Clessroom Teacher 

(61M772(» $2.75 
A Men for l^norroiv'f Vl^^ ffilM^ 

^N»t m the RM^ £1174024) $5.00 

(^ Ofmensfons In leem^ni tt!S*!7336) $2in 

Nurtyring fndlvHtol Potentiet ®1M7606) $2.00 
Uhservstfonsf Methods m the C^eisfom 

(61M7948) $3.50 
Oft Eirfy LeemtQS: Tt« ModKt^ty of Hmmt 

f^tenttel StM7842l 

Open $choof$ for Chttdren (6IM7916) $3.75 

f^Ofsonetimf St^rvlsion C6IM76^) $1.75 
Removfng Birr^ to tftrmenenets In the Kf|h 

Sc^t «S!M78«). $2 JO 
Reschoofcng Society A Conceptuet Modet 

f6!M795l» $2.00 

The School of the futyre--«OW (6iM79?0) $375 
Schooh Secome Accountehfe: A PACT Aoproech 

(6I17401S) $350 
SoCi^t Studies £ducjt(on PfOjecti An AKD 

Index £11 17844) $2iX» 



Soctat StudfCt for the EvQtvtng fndhrt^t 
(6IM79S2) 



$300 
$2.00 



$2.50 
$2^ 

$3iS 

$!jI» 

$275 

$tN 

$3.50 

Chftd Ofowth Chart (61117442) mm.order 10for$200 

D^ee^tt on Quamtty ortfort of same tltfe to s^nofe address: tO^B co^et, 10%; 60 or ffloro copies. 
15%. Make eheehe or moi^y orders payable to ASCD. AM orders mt^tt be pre^MM except ttiose on 
off^iaf ^rctiase order JShl j^^ng and tiandflno charges ^tibead^ to btited puroNee orders. 
} be aiife to Hie sioo^ munbef of eacfi peb nc a t ioftt sIioimi etove fti i 



Strategy for Currjcttlum Cher^e tSlMT^ 
SttKlent Unrest Three* or Promtse? (611*178181 $2.75 
Supetm«oft Emerging Pfofessfon (61117796) $500 
Superviskm m e New Key ($1M7926) 
Supervtston Pefspectrves end Propostttons 

(611 17732) 
the St^rvtsor Agent for Chenge In 
Teeching (61M7702) 

The Supervfsor't Role mK^ttstton C61M7798) 
THe Unitttdfed Cttfrlctflum: Its fnmict 

on Children C61M7820) 
Wtft Are the Sources of the CtirrtciiUmiT 

(611 17522) 
Vftelirtng the High School £11 74026) 



Siibscnptlor> to EtftioiMRel Leatf8rsb^$8.00 a year. ASCD Membership dues: Regular (subsertp- 
nofl and yearbooh)-*$2000 a year: Comprelienslve Concludes sutmrlptlon and yeart>ook plus other 
boohs and boohiets distributed du -ng period of the mentberst)lpH*$30.00 a yew. 

Order from: Aseecia^ lof •upenrlalofi and ftmifeutem 

Mle 110ft, 1701 K StieH HM^ traaMiisieci. 6.0/ 



